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Did Gutenberg “invent. 
the miniature radio? 


ou naturally think of Gutenberg as 
® ihe father of modern printing. His 
art has now led to a new advance in 
electronic communications. 


Seeking smaller radio equipment, elec- 
tronic engineers replace complex hand-wiring 
with printed electrical circuits. Manufacture 
has been further simplified by printing the 


circuit on a material made with Shell Chem- 
ical’s Epon® resins. 

An inert base, such as glass fiber cloth, is 
impregnated with Epon resin, creating a 
“laminate” to which the metal-printed cir- 
cuit is bonded without additional adhesive. 
That’s because Epon resin is itself an adhe- 
sive and clings to the printed circuit even in 


a bath of molten solder. . 
(T) 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Cross-country counter— showcase of free enterprise 


Free choice in a free market—that’s 
what “just looking” means to more 
than 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $15 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the integrity of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting new areas of progress and 


service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
gineering techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping. 


With an unlimited variety of goods 
from many lands placed before them, 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





% Will Negroes Take Over 
The Nation’s Capital? 


What's happening to the white pop- 
ulation of Washington, D. C.? Are 
families really leaving for suburbs in 
Maryland and Virginia because of de- 
segregation in the schools? Will whites 
soon be outnumbered by Negroes in 
the nation’s capital? Here is the whole, 
significant story of the latest effect of 
mixed schools, starting on page 52. 


% The Army Tells the Story of Dr. Peress 


Full text of the Army’s new report—just forwarded to the 
McCarthy Committee—on its investigation into who promoted 
Dr. Irving Peress, and why, is given for you, starting on page 132. 


% 101 Billions for Highways ~ Where? 


For a preview of the 10-year, comprehensive highway pro- 
gram now being drawn up for U.S.—what it will include and 
how it will be financed—see this article on page 129. 
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earth is unlocked! 


Today, the difficulty of unlocking titanium from 


And titanium is freed! 


This giant among metals is the fourth most common 
in the earth’s crust. It’s as strong as steel but about 
half the weight. It keeps this strength at temperatures 
much above those where aluminum weakens. The 
quality, however, which may prove to be most far reach- 
ing is its total resistance to corrosion from salt water. 


Titanium sheet still costs about $18 a pound. Yet 
aluminum ingot, now 22¢ a pound, once cost $1.00. 
That was an 1891 dollar! Magnesium sells for only 
27¢ a pound. It cost $5 in 1915, relatively higher 


then than titanium is now. 


the earth limits its use to supersonic aircraft, rockets 
and special pieces of machinery. Yet no one can say 
at which hour one of the many scientists working on 
titanium will announce a faster, cheaper process for 
unlocking the earth. Then the hundreds of companies 
now experimenting with titanium will be joined by 
hundreds more. 


Republic Steel both melts titanium and rolls sheets. 
From this experience has come a pool of advanced 
knowledge which we gladly make available to our 
customers. You are invited to share. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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H. 0.0. 


— or, how old 
is old enough, for a 


connoisseur of rare Scotch? 


N THE subject of age (we mean 
O the age of a man, not the age of 
his whisky ), we have had as many jolts 
as any other fellow who has turned the 
not-so-magical corner of fifty. For in- 
stance, there was the day when our 
teen-age daughter was describing one 
of her teachers: “He’s an old man, 
daddy, about your age.” 


Again, there was the time when our 
secretary was pining around the office 
after the collapse of an ill-starred 
romance. We murmured something 
sympathetic. She only sighed and said, 
“I guess I'll never be married.” We pro- 
tested. She sighed again and said, “You 
don’t seem to realize I'm getting old. 
Why, I’m almost twenty-seven.” 


As we say, we've had our share of 
shocks on this subject of age. But we 
were not quite prepared, the other day, 
for the most dubious compliment we 
have ever received. It was in the men’s 
bar of a distinguished hotel. We or- 
dered Chivas Regal Scotch and water. 
The barman—a dignified representative 
of the old school—looked at us a mo- 
ment, then said, “I’m glad to say, sir, 
I've a little on hand. It’s a pleasure to 
serve Chivas Regal to a man of your 
age, who can appreciate it.” 

Well, that was flattery of a sort. But 
we know more than a few men con- 
siderably younger than ourself who 
esteem 12 year old Chivas Regal, Scot- 
land’s Prince of Whiskies — because 
they have developed a taste worthy of 
this rare and mellow liquid treasure of 
the Highlands. 


And that thought increased our re- 
gret that the supply of Chivas Regal is 
still far from adequate to meet the 
demand of all those connoisseurs, 
young and old, who respect nobility. If 
your retailer or barman is out of Chivas 
Regal next time you order it, please 
give him another chance. We're really 
trying hard to keep him supplied. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF 
CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








| The March of the News 


WALL-STREET REACTION 


HE STOCK MARKET, which always re- 
Rite sharply to great events, showed 
that the election results carried no fears 
of the future for the country’s investors. 
As final returns came in, two days after 
the election, market averages hit new 
highs for the last 25 years. Industrials 
rose to their best levels since 1929. 

Wall Streeters called the rise one of 
the broadest in many years. The day 
after the election 75 per cent of the 
issues traded in showed gains. 

Most financial observers, adding up, 
thought the heavy buying indicated be- 
lief that there would be no major change 
in national policy affecting business. 


KOREAN CASUALTIES 


MERICAN CASUALTIES in Korea, the 
A Defense Department reported, now 
stand at 142,091. The new list, put out 
after a “tentative final” check, raised the 
figure 24 above the last report. There 
were 23,300 killed in action; 105,785 
wounded. Still missing were 24, of whom 
15 are Air Force fliers known to be alive 
and 9 naval aviators. 

The Navy fliers were members of a 
crew shot down in the South China Sea 
in January, 1953. The Chinese Commu- 
nists denied holding the men, but 
there have been reports that they were 
paraded through the streets of Swatow, 
China. 

While the latest casualty report is 
nearly final, the Department said lists 
will continue to be checked until all 
chance of error has been removed. Rela- 
tives will continue to be notified of any 
change of status. What hope there was 
for the men held by the Chinese Com- 
munists apparently was slim. 


WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


HE 84TH CONGRESS, when it meets in 

January, will set a record on the num- 
ber of women members. Feminine legisla- 
tors, at one time a rarity, will total 16, 
an all-time high. 

Three Democratic distaff candidates— 
one in Michigan, one in Minnesota and 
one in Oregon—scored upset victories 
over male Republicans. Mrs. Martha W. 
Griffiths, a Detroit attorney, defeated 
Representative Charles G. Oakman; Mrs. 
Coya Knutson, a former Minnesota State 
legislator, unseated Representative Har- 
old C. Hagen, and Mrs. Edith Green, an 
Oregon housewife, won over Tom Law- 
son McCall, a radio commentator. Mrs. 
Iris Blitch, Democrat, won without oppo- 





sition in Georgia. The women will join 1] 
others who were re-elected to the House 
and Senator Margaret Chase Smith, of 
Maine, re-elected in September. 

The only woman committee chairman, 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, who heads the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, will lose her top spot 
when Democrats take over the House, 


MR. DAVIES DISMISSED 


OHN PATON DAVIES, JR., veteran 
J Foreign Service officer, was fired by 
the State Department after a special se- 
curity board found that his “lack of judg- 
ment, discretion and reliability raises a 
reasonable doubt that his continued em- 
ployment . . . is clearly consistent with 
the interests of national security.” The 
board did not find that Mr. Davies was 
disloyal. Principal charge against him 
was that he once proposed that six al- 
leged Communist sympathizers be used 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. He 
had been cleared in eight previous secur- 
ity investigations. He did not contest his 
dismissal. 


DIXON-YATES WRANGLE 


N ELECTION ISSUE, the controversial 
Dixon-Yates contract, was under in- 
vestigation by a Republican-controlled 
Senate-House committee. Praising the 
contract—which provides private power 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
replace TVA power used in an atomic- 
energy plant—were two Administration 
stalwarts, Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Budget Director Rowland R. Hughes. 
Blasting it were committee Democrats. 
Out of all the controversy, one thing 
was clear: The contract, if approved by 
the present Congress, would be investi- 
gated again in the 84th Congress by the 
Democrats. Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates, 
said one commentator, were certain to 
become household names. 


CAMPAIGN COSTS 


T cost, the figures showed, more for 
| the Republicans to lose the congres- 


sional election than for the Democrats }: 


to win. The Republican National Com- 
mittee, as it must under law, reported 
campaign expenditures of $1,214,763. 
The Democratic National Committee 
said it spent $1,031,669. Also reported: 
Republican contributions, $1,356,216; 
Democratic, $960,134. The reports to 
the House of Representatives covered up 
to October 15. 
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DIET... Many diabetics can success- 
fully control their condition by following a 
carefully regulated but varied and nutri- 
tious diet. There is one basic rule, however, 
that all diabetics must observe—they must 
restrict their intake of those foods that read- 
ily change to sugar in the body. 


EXERCISE ... In the successful treat- 
ment of diabetes, exercise is essential be- 
cause it helps keep blood sugar at a safe 
level. In other words, exercise helps “burn 
up” sugars and starches so that they do 
not accumulate in the system and cause 
distressing symptoms. 


INSULIN ..... This substance is indis- 
pensable in those cases of severe diabetes 
that cannot be controlled by diet and exer- 
cise. Thanks to the development of in- 
creasingly effective forms of insulin . . . as 
well as greater knowledge of the disease 
resulting from continued research . . . dia- 
betes can generally be controlled more 
successfully than ever before. 


COPYRIGHT 1954-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


It is estimated that one million Ameri- 
cans are known to have diabetes today. By 
faithfully cooperating with their doctors in 
using the three keys to diabetes control, 
most diabetics . .. young and old. . . can 
usually live full and active lives. What a 
contrast between this bright outlook and 
the old days when so little could be done 
to save diabetics! 


Studies indicate that millions of our peo- 
ple, who do not have diabetes now, are 
likely to develop it some time in the future. 
This is why it is so important to know the 
following facts: 


1. You are more likely to develop diabetes 
f..: 
a. the disease has occurred in your 
family 


b. you are middle-aged and 
overweight. 


2. You should suspect diabetes if... 
a. you notice weight loss despite con- 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of 

your booklet, 1154-K. 





stant hunger and high food con- 
sumption 

b. you feel constantly fatigued, thirsty, 
or urinate excessively. 


Early in its course, diabetes may cause 
no symptoms at all. In fact, it may pro- 
gress silently and damage your health be- 
fore you are aware of it. This points up the 
necessity of regular medical examinations. 
The earlier diabetes is discovered and 
treated, the better are the chances to bring 
it under control. 


Fortunately, tests for diabetes detection 
are simple, speedy and painless. Everyone 
should have periodic health examinations 

. including urinalysis. If the test shows 
sugar, your doctor can make further exam- 
inations which tell whether you have dia- 
betes. If you have the disease, you and your 
doctor can work together to help control 
it. With proper precautions, your chances 
of living long, happily and usefully are 
unusually good today. ee 
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[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ferguson a Prospect for Cabinet . . . Red China Aim: 
Costs . . . Reshuffle at White House? 


Formosa at All 


President Eisenhower already is re- 
vising his ideas about stepping out in 
1956. The President’s dander is up as 
a result of the loss of an election, and 
Republican Party leaders hope to 
keep it that way. 


e 2 ¢ 


Four out of ten members of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet come from States that 
voted Democratic this year. Douglas 
McKay, of Oregon; Arthur Summer- 
field and Charles E. Wilson, of Mich- 
igang, and Herbert Brownell, of New 
York, all came out on the short end of 
the 1954 political deal. 


& ie 


Interior Secretary McKay may give 
way to another Westerner now that 
the voters of Oregon have registered 
disapproval of present policies related 
to natural resources. Secretary Mc- 
Kay campaigned actively for defeated 
Senator Guy Cordon. 


eS: - -¢& 


Homer Ferguson, who now is to be- 
come a lame-duck Senator from 
Michigan, is likely to be named At- 
torney General in case President Ei- 
senhower decides to elevate Herbert 
Brownell to the vacant Justiceship on 
the Supreme Court. 


Po ae 


Ezra Benson, Farm Secretary, who 
was supposed to enter the political 
doghouse after the 1954 election, 
turned out to be the political hero of 
the Republican Party. Secretary Ben- 
son, almost singlehanded, is credited 
with holding the farm belt for the 
Republicans at a time when some of 
the biggest names in the party were 
taking a shellacking elsewhere. Mr. 
Benson’s Cabinet tenure is assured. 


x *k * 


Mr. Eisenhower is to be faced with 
strong suggestions from Republican 
leaders that he recast the White 


6 


House staff. Attitudes of this staff, 
and political strategy shaped by it, 
are blamed by many Republicans in 
Congress for loss of the election. 


2 = € 


Sam Rayburn, who will be House 
Speaker, feels that President Eisen- 
hower shares responsibility for Re- 
publican attacks charging Democrats 
with favoring Reds. Mr. Rayburn is 
not, to be inclined, if he can help it, to 
make life easier for the President in 
the next two years. 


a a 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, will 
face the task of presiding over a polit- 
ically hostile Senate. Mr. Nixon is to 
have plenty of time to do outside jobs 
for the President now that Democrats 
will direct the business of Congress. 


x ke & 


Thomas Dewey, New York’s Gover- 
nor, will fade definitely into the polit- 
ical limbo as a result of Republican 
loss of the New York Governorship. 
Any chance that Mr. Dewey might 
later on try to re-enter the political 
scene is regarded as remote. 


ae ee 


Wayne Morse, Oregon Senator, is 
credited by Democrats with a real 
part in defeat of two Republican Sen- 
ators—Guy Cordon, in Oregon, and 
Homer Ferguson, in Michigan. Sena- 
tor Morse, an Independent, is being 
promised membership on committees 
from which Republicans removed 
him, and he may be given back his 
Senate seniority. 


= & @ 


High officers in the U.S. Marine 
Corps are coming around to the view 
that the Chief of Naval Operations, 
by indirection, is trying to reduce the 
prestige and power of the Comman- 
dant of the Corps below the status 
called for by statute. The Comman- 


dant, under law, is an equal of the 
Staff Chiefs of Army, Navy and Air 
Force on Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


x * *& 


Charles E. Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia, is unhappy about the way 
the U.S. Department of State backed 
down when the Communist Govern- 
ment said that the wife of an Ameri- 
can diplomat had slapped a Russian 
and demanded that she be sent home. 
Mr. Bohlen expected action by Wash- 
ington to counter a_ trumped-up 
charge and was surprised when none 
came, It’s the first time Russians have 
manhandled an American protected 
by diplomatic immunity, and the Am- 
bassador is afraid that a weak atti- 
tude will make life for U. S. diplomats 
in Russia still more unpleasant. 


. + & 


Communist newspapermen in Hanoi 
and Hong Kong are questioning West- 
erners about probable U.S. reaction 
to a Red Chinese attack on offshore 
islands and on Formosa. The key 
question always asked at the end of a 
conversation is this: If Chinese Com- 
munists attack Formosa, will the U. S. 
defend that island only, or will it at- 
tack bases on the mainland? 


x * * 


A Western visitor to Communist Chi- 
na, riding in a train compartment for 
several hours with Red Chinese Army 
officers, found much of the conversa- 
tion devoted to problems of For- 
mosa’s “liberation.” The consensus: 
“It will be very difficult to take For- 
mosa, but it must be taken.” 


x 2 f 


India’s Nehru, in his talks with Chi- 
na’s Mao Tse-tung, got no real satis- 
faction from the Communists on the 
question of future Communist expan- 
sion. The Chinese put nothing tan- 
gible into writing and closed no doors 
to future conquest. 
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Don't risk shipping goods “just any old way” 
if it's economy you crave... 


The big 
ditference is 


Whether you're sending or receiving .. + 
whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it's by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 








“You're thriftier to send ‘em RAILWAY EXPRESS 
— it's swift and it's sure, so you save! 
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Did you know 
that beer “came over 
on the Mayflower”? 
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Bere was a part of the provisions the Pilgrim 
Fathers brought with them, and a diary kept of the 
Mayflower’s voyage tells us an interesting version of 
why the Pilgrims decided to land at Plymouth Rock. 

An entry written in this diary on December 19, 
1620, reads: “For we could not now take time for 
further search or consideration; our victuals being 
spent, especially our beere .. .” 

When the fall of 1621 brought the Pilgrims a boun- . 
tiful harvest, Governor Bradford proclaimed a day 
of Thanksgiving. It is very likely beer was on the 





Today, as in the past, beer and ale are part of 
American life—a symbol of pleasant living and 
sensible moderation. Today, nearly two out of : 
three Americans serve these beverages of mod- menu of that celebrated feast along with the now- 


eration in their homes. traditional turkey. 
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United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 *$ 
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Won? 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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As of now, looking ahead to 1956, the best guess is this: 

Eisenhower will be drafted and will accept a second nomination. 

Stevenson will seek and may win a second Democratic nomination. 

Another Eisenhower vs. Stevenson race seems to be shaping up. That's the 
longer-range meaning of the 1954 election in terms of personalities. 





People, as of now, appear undecided where they want to go. 

Democrats, where they won, barely squeaked through. Where they lost, it 
often was by the narrowest of margins in a big total vote. 

Republicans, where they lost, met defeat by very narrow margins. Where 
Republicans won, the margins likewise were very narrow, not decisive. 

Voters, obviously, are pretty much on the fence, sizing things up. No 
Single issue is dominant; no particular viewpoint all-persuasive. 

One vote per precinct, shifting, could have turned many big contests. 








Farmers, broadly speaking, stayed with the Republicans in the North. 

Wage earners, preponderantly, went back to the Democrats. Nerro voters, 
on balance, remained heavily on the side of the Democrats. 

In the end result, unions did not do quite so well as they expected. 
Businessmen came out a little better than they had expected. 

The country, basically, is inclined neither to the right nor to the left. 
Its inclination seems to be to go right down the middle. 





Business will be encouraged by what's happened in politics. 

Policies of Government will be aimed at stimulating business. Money will 
be kept abundant, interest rates low. Spending by Government will be held high. 
Tax policy will stay geared to encouragement for business. 

Republicans, losing somewhat this year, will be trying to assure a high 
level of business for 1956; will avoid moves that might trip up recovery. 
Democrats will go along on spending plans, on "easy" money policies. 

A White House veto will stand in the way of any radical plans. 

It's not such a bad position for businessmen to be in. They're assured of 
Government efforts to keep business good. At the same time, they know that a 
White House veto can be used to block most unwanted legislation. 











Outlook for business, as a result, remains good and will be better. 
Business recovery, started now, is almost sure to run through 1955 and into 
1956, with no more than moderate hesitation next summer. 
The 1956 prospect, so far as anything can be foreseen, is for a high level 
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of business. Chances are that business will be better at election time, 1956, 
than it was at election time this year. 

Momentum of recovery, once started, normally carries longer than two years. 
Recovery base, this time, seems strong, well grounded. 








Peace, or at least absence of war, is very probable. Boom abroad is 
gaining momentum; is likely to be long range, not just a flash. 

Consumers at home, after buying with caution for many months, are well 
heeled with cash reserves, soon to enjoy record totals of spendable income. 

Businessmen, reassured by election results, will go on investing on a big 
scale in new plant and equipment. Any slowing in this field of spending is 
probably to be offset by increases in other fields. 

Public-works spending is due to rise steadily. Residential building might 
Slow a little in another year, but total building is likely to stay high. 

Military spending will level off. Spending by Government, over all, is 
more likely to rise than to decline much. Trends are up strongly in spending by 
State and local governments, with these trends to continue. 

Only danger spot over the longer range might be in home building, in 
overexpansion of credit on very easy terms for building of residences. 























Stock-market rise just after election was an investor size-up of results. 

Investors took this view: A radical swing did not show at the bottom of an 
adjustment period. People, basically, are in a conservative mood. 

Market rise, too, showed investor opinion that business trends will be 
upward, that the outlook for profits and for dividends is improving. 








There are going to be changes flowing from the election. 

Investigations will shift emphasis. Communist hunting will tend to be 
de-emphasized. Power policies will be dug-into deeply. Mergers are going to be 
investigated. Price spread between raw materials and retail stores will come in 
for attention. There will be others as well. 

"Popgun" plans may be passed, sent to the White House. Tax cut for 
lower-income groups is one. Higher price supports for farmers is another. 
Disability insurance to be added to the Social Security system is one more. 

Idea is to make the Republicans take responsibility for denying people some 
things that they may want. It's a means of preparing the groundwork for 1956 
and is a penalty Republicans pay for losing control of Congress. 

The Eisenhower veto power may get a big workout in the next two years. 


























What you really can expect in the way of changes is this: 

Public-power expansion may go on. Rural electrification will be pushed. 
Health reinsurance will be more probable to encourage private plans for health 
insurance. Disability insurance will be blocked. 

Labor laws are unlikely to be changed much, if at all. 

Taxes will stay about as they are. Corporate tax rate is not likely to be 
lowered. Excises will stay about at this level. Individual cuts are not likely 
to be made. Budget problems will govern tax policy. 























Eisenhower will pay more attention to practical politicians from now on. A 
loss this time will add to pressure for the President to try again. 
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DICTATION 
MODERN! LOWEST COST! 


Paperwork f-l-o-w-s with new pushbutton dictation. You pick up a phone, 
push a button and dictate. It’s as simple as that! And you do it at your con- 
venience. Handling paperwork becomes a new experience in timesaving 
efficiency never before thought possible. And with PhonAudograph III you 
get new, premium features at Jowest cost ever! For an eye-opening demon- 
stration showing how Gray PhonAudograph III can be effectively applied 
to your paperwork problems . . . save you money as no other system can — 
call your Audograph dealer today. The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut. 














Green Light 
for Copper 


New mines, new mining methods assure 


U. S. Industry a new era of plenty 


for an amazing metal used 4700 years 


ago to fasten a Pharaoh’s funeral ship 


Slender copper nails held cedar planks fast in 
Cheops’ funerary ship *—for almost 5,000 years! 

A little nail dramatically makes a big point: teme 
has virtually no power to destroy copper. 

Today an equally important fact is this: you can’t 
replace copper with any other metal without losing 
something. For copper and its alloys have many 
virtues—high thermal and electrical conductivity, 
ease of machining, forming, drawing, stamping, 
plating, welding, fabricating, and a high scrap value. 


A TIME OF PLENTY 


No lack of copper faces the U.S. All the copper we 
need—for peacetime and preparedness—is there, 
ready to be mined, refined and fabricated for 
U.S. industry. 

Since World War II, copper producers like 
Anaconda have been expanding mining operations 
here and abroad, developing new ore bodies, and 
revitalizing many existing mines with new methods. 

The result? You can now depend on an adequate 
supply of copper . . . sturdy, rustproof copper to 
shape the nerves and muscles of our industrial 
might . . . in wires and cables . . . in pipes and 
tubing .. . fastenings ... motor parts... anda 
thousand other industrial uses. 

From Egypt’s dawn to an atomic age—copper 
has served well because it has served long. Copper 
costs least because it talks back to time best! 

And U. S. industry now has the green light to 
use Copper—as it wants! oe 
*Discovered near Cheops’ pyramid last May. 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manganese 
ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, 
brass, bronze, and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, 
plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, 
flexible metal hose and tubing. 








These are significant Anaconda 


contributions to U. S. 


progress in metals—1953-1954: 


Copper. Anaconda’s new 
open pit copper mine at 
Weed Heights, Nev., 
officially opened in Nov., 
1953, is now producing 
5,000,000 Ib. a month. 


Aluminum. The new Ana- 
conda reduction plant 
now being built near 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 
Scheduled to start pro- 
duction in mid-1955. 


Uranium. Working with 
the U. S. Government, 
Anaconda builds a proc- 
essing plant and devel- 
ops uranium ore prop- 
erties in New Mexico. 


Chile. At Chuquicamata, 
huge plant for treating 
culphide ores of Chile 
Exploration Company 
—an Anaconda subsid- 
iary—is completed. 


Brass Mills. New pre- 
formed copper tube 
grids for radiant panel 
heating come from The 
American Brass Co., an 
Anaconda subsidiary. 


Wire Mills. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Com- 
pany expands research 
and production facilities 
for turning out its highly 
engineered line of cop- 
per and aluminum elec- 
trical conductors, 
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Or THE WEEK 


> ADLAI STEVENSON, after the con- 
gressional campaign, still is the man to 
beat for the 1956 Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

As the nominee of two years ago, Mr. 
Stevenson is titular leader of his party. 
He is getting credit for swinging control 
of Congress to the Democrats because 
of his campaign tour from New York to 
California. His speeches at $100-a-plate 
dinners have helped refill party coffers. 
His cultivation of Southern Democrats 
is narrowing a breach in the party. While 
raising funds and campaigning, he has 
conferred with party leaders in key 
States, now is better known among the 
professional politicians. 

Irony of the election victory is that it 
puts Mr. Stevenson’s possible rivals in 
stronger positions. Actual party leader- 
ship will devolve less upon Mr. Steven- 
son, more upon leaders of Congress. 
Senators with presidential ambitions 
will be more in the public eye. 

Tip-off on whether Mr. Stevenson will 
go after the nomination may come in 
selection of a Democratic National 
Chairman to replace his friend, Stephen 
Mitchell. If the new Chairman is a 
Stevenson backer—perhaps Paul M. But- 
ler of Indiana—it will be a sign that 
strong forces are gathering behind Mr. 
Stevenson as the candidate in ’56. 


> EZRA T. BENSON comes out of the 
congressional elections as a stronger po- 
litical figure, not a weaker one. 

As Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ben- 
son presides over a department of Gov- 
ernment that, politically, is highly 
sensitive. Past elections have sometimes 
been decided by farmers’ resentments 
over Government agricultural policies. 
Many politicians thought Mr. Benson 
was sparking a farmers’ revolt at the 
polls by doing away with high, rigid 
price guarantees, replacing them with 
supports that slide downward in times 
of surplus output. 

No revolt occurred. In three States 
where the votes of farmers are strategic— 
Iowa, Ohio and Colorado—Republicans 
who backed Mr. Benson wrested Senate 
seats from Democrats. 

Mr. Benson brought to his Cabinet 
job a lifetime’s experience in agriculture, 
an earnest, hard-working approach to his 
job, and a belief that farmers should 
rely more on their own efforts. His 
friends conceded that he had little knowl- 
edge of politics. 

So far, the change he has wrought is 
just a law that does not take effect until 
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—Wide World 


ADLAI STEVENSON 
So far, Democrats go along 


1955. Actual workings of the law may 
keep Mr. Benson in the middle of con- 
troversy and bear political results in the 
presidential election in 1956. 


> TWO TEXANS will be at the controls 
in Congress during the next two years— 
Sam Rayburn, astute and persuasive, as 
Speaker of the House, and his protégé, 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, as Senate 
Majority Leader. Bills wanted by the 


—USN&WR Peete . 
SECRETARY BENSON 


So far, farmers agree 





Republican -Administration will need the 
approval of these two Democrats. 

Mr. Rayburn, 72, has been in Congress 
longer than any other present member—41 
years. He was Speaker of the House for 
10 years—longer than any other man in 
history—and is almost certain to regain 
the post. He is a strong party man, keeps 
his door open to all, remains on good 
terms with both Democratic factions. 

Many top executives in the Adminis- 
tration are looked upon by Mr. Rayburn 
as politically inept. He will be in close 
touch with Republican problems, how- 
ever, through his close friend, Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, who is to be Minority Leader. 

Mr. Johnson, 46, is a relative new- 
comer, but served 11 years in the House, 
studying under Mr. Rayburn, before win- 
ning a Senate seat in 1948. He had been 
a Senator only four years when he was 
chosen Democratic Floor Leader. 

This Texas Senator still confers every 
legislative day with Mr. Rayburn. As 
opposition leaders, they kept policy gears 
closely meshed; they can be expected to 
remain in daily touch on strategy when 
the Democratic Congress resumes work. 

Senator Johnson, like Mr. Rayburn, 
has a knack for getting what he wants. 
He talks with dozens of Senators every 
day. He argues, cajoles, banters. Above 
all, he is persistent. 


> SENATOR WAYNE MORSE now is 
having his revenge upon Republicans 
who snubbed him in Congress in the 
last two years. 

In the 1952 presidential campaign, re- 
lations between some Republican strate- 
gists and Senator Morse festered. Mr. 
Morse, declaring himself an Independent, 
bolted to Adlai Stevenson. Senate Repub- 
licans, in control after the election, de- 
nied him committee assignments he 
wanted, made him low man on other 
committees, removed years of seniority. 

Two years later, Senator Morse is 
showing power. Republican Senators were 
beaten in two States where he fought 
them—Michigan and Oregon. Democrats 
will control the Senate—because of his 
lone vote. He is in control. For his vote, 
he may get treasured berths on the Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations commit- 
tees. 

Senator Morse, 54, is a former dean 
of the University of Oregon law school, 
got into politics through wartime ap- 
pointments to the Railway Emergency 
Board and the War Labor Board. His 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A friendly “Thank You” 
by Long Distance means a lot 





When an order comes in from an out-of-town customer, 
he’ll appreciate your calling to say, “Thanks.” 


You can assure him the order will be handled 
promptly. Let him know when you plan to ship. See 
if there’s anything else you can do to be of service. 
Perhaps he overlooked ordering some items. Or, 
maybe a larger quantity would give him a more favor- 
able unit price. If you have some “specials,” this is 
an excellent opportunity to let him know. 
Why not try this idea on the next out-of-town or- 
ders you get? See for yourself how these “Thank 
You” Long Distance calls build good will—and bring 
more business to you. 











LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 





Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia............ 55¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh..........++-. 60¢ 
See GE GOES. ccc ccccscccccccce Mheae 
Atlanta to New York............. --. $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C....... $2.50 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three min- 


utes. They do not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates 
are even lower after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 





CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 








BELL“ TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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second Senate term expires in two years 
He plans to seek re-election as an Inde- 
pendent or a Democrat, finds Republi- 
cans already gunning to defeat him. 


>G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, becoming 
the first Michigan Governor ever to win 
four straight terms, is becoming a man 
to reckon with in the Democratic Con- 
vention in 1956. He went to the 1952 con- 
vention as Michigan’s “favorite son,” 
admittedly aiming only at the future. 
Next time, he can contend seriously for 
the Vice Presidency, perhaps even for 
the top spot on the ticket. 

Although he has been in politics since 
1936 and Governor since 1948, Mr. Wil- 
liams is only 43 years old. After getting 
a law degree in Michigan, he held jobs 
as a lawyer in the State attorney general’s 
office and in federal agencies, then served 
four war years as a naval officer. 

After the war he was deputy director 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
Michigan, then State liquor-control com- 
missioner before being elected Governor. 
He was the only Democrat to survive a 
State-wide contest in the Eisenhower 
landslide, this year led the ticket in a 
Democratic sweep. 

Governor Williams had considered run- 
ning for the Senate but decided against it 
early in the year, when Democrats were 
glum about chances of unseating Senator 
Homer Ferguson. In office 12 years, 
Senator Ferguson lost out last week to 
Patrick V. McNamara. 


> NEXT GOVERNOR of Pennsylvania is 
a youthful poultry farmer named George 
M. Leader—first Democrat to win the 
office in 20 years. Victory gives him U. S. 
political prominence at 36. 

When Mr. Leader was nominated last 
spring, few gave him much chance to 
win. Yet his margin was 275,000 votes 
and he is the only Democrat who ever 
won a majority in out-State areas be- 
yond the Democratic strongholds in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Although Mr. Leader is quite young, 
he did not take the common youthful 
tack of offending professional politicians; 
instead he worked closely with party 
organizations. Now he is to be top figure 
in a State that carries great weight in 
national politics and in the nomination 
of presidential candidates. 

Mr. Leader set out to be a teacher, 
not a politician, but, after three war- 
time years in the Navy, he took over the 
family farm from an ailing father. Soon 
afterward, he succeeded his father as a 
State senator, won the recognition of 
political leaders by agreeing to make a 
hopeless race for State treasurer in 1952. 
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NEW FACES IN THE SENATE 
> NINE NEWCOMERS will sit in 


the new Senate, and two other Sen- 
ators return after absences. 

Strom Thurmond, 51, former Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, swamped 
a Democratic organization candi- 
date with write-in votes, revives life 
in the party’s States’ Rights wing 
ALLOTT that ran him for President in CURTIS 
1948. 

Patrick V. McNamara, 59, Michi- 
gan Democrat, is sales manager of 
a contracting firm, and president of 
an AFL Pipe Fitters Union local. 

Richard L. Neuberger, 41, a New 
Deal Democrat in Oregon, is an 
advocate of big dams and federal 
power, has spread his views na- 
tionally by writing for magazines. 

Clifford P. Case, 50, apparently 

scraped through in New Jersey as i 
McNAMARA afi anti-McCarthy Republican. MARTIN 
Elected to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives five times, he had 
resigned to work for the Ford 
Foundation. 

Carl T. Curtis, 49, Republican 
from Nebraska, served 16 years 
in the House, helped revise taxes 
and Social Security this year, has 
pushed flood-control projects. 

Thomas E. Martin, 61, gained an 
Iowa seat for Republicans. He has 
served 16 years in the House, backs 
the Benson farm program. 

George H. Bender, 58, an Ohio 
Republican, has served 14 years in 
the House, recently has investigated 
labor racketeering. 

Gordon L. Allott, 47, won a Colo- 
rado seat for Republicans by plug- 
ging flexible farm prices—but with 
reservations. He has been lieutenant 
governor since 1951. 

Alan Bible, 45 on November 20, 
, a Nevada Democrat, is a protégé 
BARKLEY of the late Senator Pat McCarran, THURMOND 
whose seat and machine he in- 
herits. 

Alben W. Barkley, 77 on Novem- 
ber 24, became Democratic Vice 
President after 22 years as a Ken- 
tucky Senator. He is the fifth for- 
mer Vice President elected to the 
Senate, may become Senate Presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Joseph C. O‘Mahoney, 70, a Wy- 
oming Democrat, is a veteran of 
19 years in the Senate, now returns 
CASE with his seniority broken. NEUBERGER 
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(4) Bayer cut maintenance 
Costs 90% » «when they changed 


! from = to — 












@ The office building at Bayer Division, Sterling Drug Company, Trenton, N. J. was originally 
built with steel sash in its window areas. The maintenance crew periodically had to clean and 
paint the sash. And in winter, heat loss was high, resulting in excessive heating costs. 


Then Bayer Aspirin modernized the windows with functional PC Glass Blocks. Since these 
blocks filter and diffuse daylight, venetian blinds, shades or louvres are rarely needed — reducing 
an important cost factor. As a matter of fact, Bayer figured that PC Glass Blocks cost less than 
any other construction in terms of first cost, maintenance, and reduced heating bills. Not only did 
Bayer cut window maintenance costs 90%, but heating costs dropped 20% due to the high in- 
sulating efficiency of the blocks. 


To sum it up Bayer says, “Our offices are cleaner, more 
comfortable, and better looking. We are delighted with 
the finished job.” 

You can get these same results when modernizing an old 
structure or building a new one. Write for more informa- 
tion to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. US-114, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS® 














*T. M. Reg. Applied For 
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WARNER GEAR DIVISION OF 


BORG-WARN ER CORP., Muncie, Indiana 


—one of the top organizations in its field in America —is another 
important Texaco user. Here’s what Warner says about Texaco 


“Results have been far beyond our expectations. With Texaco 


Marquenching Oil we are handling greater loads than we ever 
could with ordinary quenching oils and of greater importance 
are getting less distortion. We like Texaco Marquenching Oil 
so much that we are extending its use to our other plants.” 


BorG-WARNER is just one of the many fine cor- 
porations which have gained benefits through 
the use of superior Texaco Products and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers. Texaco can help achieve these same goals 
in every major field of industry and transporta- 





TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUuBRISANTS 


tion. One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For further informa- 
tion, call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The meaning of last week’s elections, 
as politicians see it, is this: 

e People, generally, are in a fairly 
conservative frame of mind, rather satis- 
fied with the way things are going, not 
in a mood of revolt. 

e The Eisenhower policy of de- 
emphasizing Big Government and of get- 
ting away from an atmosphere of con- 
tinuing crisis is fairly acceptable to voters. 

e There is no broad demand for 


With Democrats toking over control of 

s, what happens now? Will federal 

nding go up? Will rigid farm price sup- 
ts be restored? Labor laws revised? 

Not in the opinion of most politicians. 

Looking ahead, no big change is foreseen 

ata ee = tO of he 


Looking back 


comes out of it 


Republicans won, the President got a 
good deal of the credit. And many de- 
feated Democratic candidates attributed 
their loss to the prestige of the President. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself, in the light 
of 1954 voting trends, will be under 
great pressure to accept another nom- 
ination in 1956. However, if the Presi- 
dent should decide not to run, he will 
be able to name the Republican nominee. 


WHAT THE ELECTION 
REALLY MEANS 


No Revived New Deal... Boost for Private Enterprise 


congressional elections. Conservatives will 
still hold key legislative positions. 


at the voting, politicians see 


no signs of widespread dissatisfaction. The 
Republican loss was less than usual in a 
mid-term election. And President Eisenhower 


with clear party leadership. 


Democratic prospects for winning back 
the White House in 1956, although 
brightened, are far from shining. The 
party failed to make the gains it ex- 
pected in 1954 by hammering the issues 
of unemployment and low farm income. 
Most appraisers expect both 1955 and 
1956 to be good business years. 

Those are conclusions now drawn by 
politicians. 

Policies. When translated into 





Government to move in and under- 
write prosperity for all, regardless 
of cost. 

Voters actually showed more ap- 
proval of the party in power than 
is normal in an off-year election. 
At mid-term, the President's party 
usually loses a substantial number 
of seats in House and Senate. This 
year that loss was only 16 seats in 
the House and just 2 in the Senate. 

The result is regarded by politi- 
cians as less of a political defeat 
for President Eisenhower and _ his 
policies than many expected, espe- 
cially when the result is measured 
against the usual effects of con- 
siderable unemployment and lower 
farm income. 

On the basis of the voting, 
political appraisers draw these 
conclusions: 

» President Eisenhower emerges 
quite definitely as the leader of 
his party. In most places where 
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policies that will be followed by 
the White House in the period 
ahead, the election has real mean- 
ing, too. 

Lower spending by the Federal 
Government will remain a White 
House goal. The effort to balance the 
budget by cutting outgo rather than 
by raising taxes will be continued. 

The Administration, as a result, 
is to keep on trying to get out of 
performing some of the functions 
that it now performs. Private busi- 
ness will be encouraged to do more 
expanding and to assume some 
jobs that Government now does. 

The trend, in brief, is to con- 
tinue to veer away from socialism, 
rather than toward more socialism. 

Peace will be stressed. On the 
basis of attitudes disclosed dur- 
ing the political campaign, “little 
wars” will be avoided. Growing 
pressure is expected from the White 
House for a further trimming of the 
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size and cost of the armed forces and for 
easing, rather than to intensifying, the 
demand of the draft on youths. 

Talks with the Russians on disarm- 
ament and on some kind of political 
arrangement relating to “coexistence” 
become more probable. 

Legislation. The complexion of Con- 
gress means a good deal to all groups 
of the population. With the next Con; 
gress Democratic and the White House 
under a Republican, the outlook is for a 
minimum of major new legislation. 
Agreement also is rather general that 
men with a conservative viewpoint, on 
both Republican and Democratic sides, 
will hold the key positions. 

Businessmen are unlikely to face a 
revival of many New Deal projects. Con- 
gress may exert more pressure for public- 
power and reclamation projects, but no 
new Tennessee Valley Authorities are in 
the making. In general, a Democratic Con- 
gress can be expected to spend more freely 
than a Congress controlled by Republi- 
cans. 

Indirect methods of stimulating busi- 
ness will continue to be used by the Ad- 
ministration. Government will see to it 
that there is an ample supply of money 
and credit on tap. There are likely to 
be more Government guarantees of pri- 
vate credit. Corporations may be formed 
to float highway bonds, under Govern- 
ment support, to launch the road-build- 
ing program the President favors. 

Investigations. Congress is likely to 
turn the spotlight on business practices. 
The disputed Dixon-Yates contract for 
private power in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area is being criticized by 
Democrats. A million-dollar appropria- 
tion to investigate monopolies will be 
put before the Senate. The House Ju- 
diciary Committee plans similar investi- 
gations and seems determined to look 
into the recent wave of mergers. Demo- 
crats also want to examine the placing 
of defense contracts. 

Investigations of Communism and sub- 
version may be toned down. Represen- 
tative Francis E. Walter (Dem.), of 
Pennsylvania, who is slated to head the 
Un-American Activities Committee, says 
he will recommend abolishing that group, 
shifting its functions to the House Judici- 
ary Committee. Democrats are likely to 
investigate the Administration’s use of 
patronage and changes made in Civil 
Service administration. 

Farmers can count on lower price sup- 
ports for many of their products. The 
flexible support system goes into effect 
next year. An attempt probably will be 
made in Congress to raise support levels, 
but, even if this attempt should succeed, it 
probably would run into a White House 
veto. Production controls on farm output 
will continue as long as surpluses remain. 
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However, farmers can expect more 
Government action to ship surpluses 
abroad. Subsidies will be used more 
widely in sending surplus commodities 
to areas where food needs are high. 
Government also will try to promote 
commercial sales of farm products to 
other countries. 

The election, in fact, strengthens the 
President’s position on a more liberal 
trade policy. Extended authority to ne- 
gotiate reciprocal trade treaties will pass 
in a Democratic Congress more easily 
than in a Republican Congress. 

Union workers can expect no more 
favors in the next two years than they re- 
ceived in the last two years. Important 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act are 
highly unlikely. The last Democratic 
Congress left this law alone. There is no 
reason to believe that the Administration 
policy of keeping out of labor disputes, 
if that is at all possible, will shift. An in- 
crease in the basic minimum wage is 
doubtful, since that proposal is opposed 
in the South as well as in the Adminis- 
tration. 

Social insurance is not likely to be ex- 
panded further. Disability insurance will 
be proposed but probably not adopted. 
Bigger old-age pensions and larger un- 
employment-insurance benefits are far 
from assured, although Congress may 
consider them. The Administration may 
have better luck next year with a health- 
reinsurance program. Also, there may be 
a chance that professional people can get 
some form of tax relief on money set 
aside for individual retirement plans. 

Taxes on business earnings may not 
be reduced. The corporation tax is sched- 
uled to drop next spring, but the Admin- 
istration is expected to fight hard to keep 
rates where they are, in order to bolster 
revenue. 

For individual taxpayers, few signifi- 
cant changes are in prospect. The Ad- 
ministration can be expected to use every 
influence to protect its sources of reve- 
nue. The Senate Finance Committee, 
which exerts the most influence on tax 
policy, will be headed by Senator Harry 
F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, a stanch 
budget balancer. 

Any tax bill that comes before Con- 
gress—or goes to the White House—will 
carry cuts, not raises. And, if any indi- 
vidual taxes are decreased, the benefit 
will go largely to lower-income groups. 
Most Democrats are committed on that 
point. There is unlikely to be any more 
tax relief on dividend income. And ex- 
cise cuts, if any, promise to be few. 

Chances are that, with conservatives 
in control of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration trying for a balanced budget, tax 
legislation will be held to a minimum. 
The taxpayer, however, may take comfort 

(Continued on page 22) 
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For Businessmen: Climate will be favorable. Conservatives will dom- 
inate Congress. Radical policies will not prevail. Emphasis will be on 
encouraging private enterprise to assure good times. 


For Workers: There'll be little change in existing labor laws. Power 
of union leadership in Congress will be no greater. Social insurance will 
be broadened little, if any. Government pressure will not be placed on 
the side of more wage rises. 


For Taxpayers: Lower-income groups probably will be favored in any 
new tax cuts. Goal still will be a balanced budget. Corporation taxes 
likely to stay about where they are. 


For Investors: Money will be kept abundant, interest rates low. Trend 
to be toward more Government guarantees for more kinds of investment. 
Private investment will be encouraged over Government investment. 


For Farmers: Flexible support for prices will be given a test. Power of 
Government will be used less to protect income. Broader use of subsidies 
to stimulate exports of surplus products seems probable. 





For Housewives: Living costs will not change much. There'll be no 
revival of inflation. Food gradually will cost a little less. 


OVER ALL, this year’s election indicated rather broad 
voter approval of the way things are going, no sign of 
broad revolt against existing policies, except in areas 
of substantial unemployment. 
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WHEN THE VOTERS WENT TO THE POLLS... 
... they weren’t in a mood of revolt 
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in the definite prospect that there wi 
be no tax increases. 

Investors can continue to count on ep. 
couragement. An Eisenhower policy is to 
create a political climate favorable to bys. 
iness investment and expansion rathe 
than Government investment. A Congres 
disposed to oppose the President is no 
expected to oppose him on this point 
So the investing public can count on 4 
policy of easy money and low interey 
rates that will be attractive to risk Cap. 
ital. There also are likely to be more Gov. 
ernment guarantees for private credit 
including some encouragement for ip. 
vestors to seek outlets abroad. 

Prices. For the average America 
householder, the prospect suggests an 
abundance of the things people want and 
little change in living costs. Prices actual. 
ly have been stable for two years, and the 
outlook is for more price stability, a 
though retail food prices may slip dow 
a bit, gradually. The capacity of industy 
and agriculture to produce nearly every: 
thing that America wants to consume i 
a promise of fairly steady prices. 

In addition, the Administration i 
wedded as tightly to avoiding inflation a 
it is to preventing any severe deflation. If 
inflation should threaten again, the Ad 
ministration can be counted on to meet 
this by tightening money policies as once 
before. 

To 1956. Actually, the continuation o 
relatively good times, without sham 
fluctuations in either prices or employ: 
ment, is counted on to keep the Admin- 
istration popular up to the presidential 
elections of 1956. 

The elections of 1956 will be kept in 
mind by a number of Democrats also, 
hopeful for the presidential nomination 

Adlai Stevenson, the 1952 Democratic 
nominee, campaigned vigorously for his 
party in the recent campaign and looks 
like a strong contender for 1956. But he 
may not be so strong when that yea 
comes around. In the Senate are Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee, and Stuart Syn- 
ington, of Missouri, both believed t 
nourish presidential ambitions. They wil 
have a sounding board for the next two 
years. Democrats also have as Governors 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan and 
Frank Lausche of Ohio, both with proved 
vote-getting ability, as well as a numbet 
of newcomers, including Averell Harti 
man of New York, who says now that he 
favors Mr. Stevenson. 

The close elections assure that there 
will be a lot of political jockeying for 
White House occupancy two years hence 
in both parties. 


Other articles analyzing the results of 
the election are on pages immediately 
following; also on pages 65, 68, 72, 86, 
98, 110, 142 and 148. 
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OUTLOOK NOW FOR BUSINESS 


Upturn to Go On... Elections Don’t Shift Trends 


Will Democratic gains in Congress hobble 


the recovery of business? 


tressed by American history. 


Economic factors that favor better business 
are showing up more strongly all the time. In- 


Business, now rising, is counted on to 
make further gains in the coming year. 

Outcome of the election is not going to 
stop the upward trend that already has 
gotten under way. In fact, many busi- 
nessmen figure the recovery may even be 
helped along. Government spending may 
be freer, with Democrats controlling on 
appropriations and Republicans trying 
to line up popular support for 1956. 

The future is being gauged in op- 
timistic terms by Government forecasters 
and by former industrial leaders who 
now are in key federal jobs. Their views 
coincide with the predictions of most of 
the men who are retained by private in- 
dustry to size up future prospects. 

To them, the gains for the Democrats 
in Congress do not portend an end of 
the gains in business. 

In fact, history over a long period 
shows there are no grounds for feeling 
that an election, by itself, will bring a 
change in the business outlook. You get 
evidence on this point in the chart on 
pages 24 and 25. 

There, you see that Democratic vic- 
tories are sometimes followed by a rise 
in business; Republican gains are some- 
times followed by a business dip. Some- 
times the business trend carries on past 
election time without interruption; some- 
times the trend changes. 

The implication is that other things, 
not elections, are responsible for the 
changes. 

Much the same is true of the direction 
taken by the stock market. The table on 
page 26 shows the trend in stocks aft- 
er mid-term elections during most of this 
century. 

If there is meaning for business in this 
year’s close election it is this: There is no 
strong swell of feeling for a change in 
national policies, such as might prompt 
businessmen to change their plans. 
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The answer, a resounding “No,” is given 
in this study of present-day conditions, but- 


optimistic. 


dustrial leaders, investors and consumers are 


Elections, in times past, have not been 
responsible for altering these basic trends. 


Stock prices usually follow business, not bal- 


you why. 


Before election on November 2 this 
year, the trend of business was begin- 
ning to be upward. 

The stock market was showing strength, 
despite the business recession that set 
in during the summer of 1953. A rise in 
stocks got under way as far back as 1949 
and gained speed a year ago, just when 
the economy was heading downward. 

The stock boom resumed right after 
last week’s election with the sharpest 
jump in 15 years. 

Confidence shown by investors began 
to be justified by other business indi- 
cators this past spring. The slump in 
production came to an end, as output 
leveled off. More workers were able to 
find jobs; unemployment decreased. 

Construction headed into a rec- 
ord year. Starts on new houses 
went above official forecasts. Re- 
tail sales inched ahead of 1953. 

Recently, new signs of pickup 
have appeared. 

Manufacturers’ orders have 
gone up significantly. This was 
due in part to long-term defense 
contracts that won't be reflected 
right away in factory work. But 
part was due to a pickup in orders 
for appliances and textiles and 
other nondurable goods. 

With bigger orders coming in, 
manufacturers as a group now 
find that for the first time in many 
months their backlog of unfin- 
ished business is growing instead 
of shrinking. 

Television output has hit a new 
record. Auto production is climb- 
ing sharply after the model 
changeovers; overtime work is be- 
ing used to speed delivery of some 
makes of 1955 cars. 

This in turn means more busi- 
ness for the steel industry. Steel 


lots. This look into the past and future shows 


mills, after running for a time at less 
than 65 per cent of capacity, are now 
running at about 75 per cent. 

The outlook, with the election out of 
the way, gives promise of further gains, 
in the view of most businessmen and 
economists. 

Industrial output in 1955 is expected 
to average at least 4 per cent more than 
this year, according to estimates by the 
Economic Unit of U.S. News & World 
Report. The rising trend would put the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index, by the 
end of 1955, within 3 per cent of the 
peak of the boom in 1953. 

Awards of construction contracts still 
are being made at a record rate. That 
means heavy work on buildings, roads 





-Ford Motor Co. 
POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
. . recovery, once spotty, is spreading 
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REPUBLICANS WON 
1906 ELECTION 


BEFORE ELECTION AFTER 
ELECTION TIME = ELECTION 
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Republicans won House and Senate 





DEMOCRATS WON 
1910 ELECTION 


BEFORE 


ELE cml ON ELECTION AFTER 


TIME _— ELECTION 


Democrats won House, gained in Senate 





DEMOCRATS WON 
1914 ELECTION 
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Democrats won House and Senate Re 
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and other projects tor months to come. certain types now takes longer than it result, many retailers are looking tor- a 
More than a billion dollars’ worth of did only a few weeks back. ward to a record Christmas-selling season. n 


new bond issues, to pay for still more 
construction not yet on the order books, 
has just been approved by voters at the 
polls. 

Meanwhile, inventories in many in- 
dustries have gone down to the point 
where restocking can’t be put off with- 
out loss of sales. This situation shows up 
at factories and stores. 

An executive of one leading steel com- 
pany is predicting a scramble for steel 
on the part of manufacturers who have 
let their inventories go down, on the 
theory that they could always get sup- 
plies on short order. Getting steel of 
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The problem, at the retail end, is 
pointed up by a specia! survey of New 
York customers. It shows that many of 
them are leaving department stores emp- 
ty handed, because they can’t find what 
they came to buy. 

Farm-machinery inventories, which 
piled up as farmers’ incomes and spend- 
ing shrank, are now in good shape, ac- 
cording to manufacturers. Auto dealers 
are carrying over fewer old models than 
they did a year ago. 

Consumers, apart from farmers and 
the unemployed, are spending heavily 
when price and quality are right. As a 


The basis has been laid for this heavy I 
spending. Weekly wages, after tax2s, 
are about as high as they have ever been | 
and now are rising. Personal income, } ° 
after taxes, is at a record level. Credit i 
for buying houses, autos and other goods a 
is easy to get. 

Prices have been fairly stable for more | § 
than a year, so that consumers have 1 
gotten used to prices that once seemed \ 
high. At the same time, they have no 
immediate promise of getting much bet- 
ter bargains if they delay buying. 

One weak spot in the business pic- 
ture is the decline in what businessmen 


an th a att 
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REPUBLICANS WON 
1918 ELECTION 


BEFORE ELECTION 
ELECTION ees ELECTION 


Republicans won House and Senate 


AFTER 








REPUBLICANS WON | 
1922 ELECTION 


FTER 


ELECTION 


ELECTION 





Republicans won House and Senate 





DEMOCRATS WON 


oe ELECTION 


= ° 107.0 


Democrats won House and Senate 





are spending tor new plants and equip- 
ment. This decline is centered chiefly in 
railroads and smaller manufacturers. 

In general, investment prospects are 
being viewed in a favorable light by 
others. Big companies are spending heav- 
ily to improve their factories and offices 
and to reduce costs. 

Companies that now hold back are 
expected to join in next year, if sales 
improve as now seems likely. This 
would reverse the one weak trend. 

Meanwhile, individuals and_ invest- 
ment companies are bidding up stocks of 
the leading concerns and, along with 
them, many of the so-called “secondary” 
group. 
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Republicans won House and Senate 


According to Government estimates, 
the recession just passed put only a mod- 
erate crimp in corporate profits, after 
taxes. Dividend payments, on the whole, 
increased compared with 1953. With a 
general business recovery in progress, 
the outlook is for a gain in profits and 
dividends in the year ahead. 

Thus, recovery, once spotty, is spread- 
ing. Nothing of an economic nature ap- 
pears to threaten it. 

Whatever weaknesses remain are more 
than balanced off in most economic fore- 
casts. Pressure for cutting federal spend- 
ing is strong, but so is the pressure for 
spending more money on roads, schools, 
hospitals and Government payrolls. In- 
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dustry is under less pressure to expand 
but under more pressure to modernize. 
And always there is the growing pressure 
of population, causing people, so long as 
they have good incomes, to spend more 
for food, clothing, shelter and other wants. 

With economic factors favoring the up- 
trend, the question arose: Would the 
election, with the Democrats . getting 
control of Congress, upset the trend? 

Historical evidence turns against any 
assumption that an election, by itself, 
would start a new business trend, that 
it might end the current recovery. That 
fear just doesn’t fit in with facts of past 
elections. 

From 1899 to 1952, inclusive, there 
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were 27 elections, both presidential and 
mid-term. Here is what happened to bal- 
lots and business in those times: 

Democrats won 12 of the elections, 
in the sense of being voted at least con- 
trol of the House. Following seven of 
their victories, the business trend was 
upward; after the five others, the trend 
was down. 

Stock-market prices went up after six 
Democratic victories and down after the 
other six. 

About the same pattern shows up 
when Republican victories are studied. 
These occurred 15 times. After eight Re- 
publican triumphs, the business trend 
was upward; after the seven others, the 
trend was down. 

Stock-market prices went up after nine 
Republican victories and down after the 
six others. 

On that basis, the chances are nearly 
even that business and stock prices will 
rise or fall in the year after elections, re- 
gardless of which party wins at the 
polls. That is one sign that elections do 
not generate business trends. 

The same result is given by a study of 
election years when control changed 
from one party to the other. 

In 1910, the Democrats won the 
House and, in 1912, the Presidency. Pro- 
duction and stock prices declined in 
1911. Recovery in 1912 was followed 
by a further decline in 1913. That might 


seem to indicate that a switch in control 
to the Democrats was bad for business 
trends. 

But again, in 1932, Democrats won 
control, and business and stock prices 
gained ground most of the time until 
1937. In 1948, another Democratic vic- 
tory, wresting control of Congress. from 
the Republicans, was followed, after a 
brief delay, by a rapid rise in stock 
prices and later by a business recovery 
that set in before the Korean war began. 

A shift in power the other way, from 
Democrats to Republicans, is no more 
decisive. Republicans won the House in 
1916, the Senate in 1918, and the Presi- 
dency in 1920. A business recovery of 
1915 and 1916 turned into a downtrend 
that continued into 1921. 

Again, in 1946, Republicans won Cen- 
gress from the Democrats. This time, 
business gained moderately. Stocks had 
a brief rise in 1948. 

The next Republican victory, in 1952, 
was followed by big gains in stocks and 
further gains in business levels. Then, 
in 1953, business turned down, while 
stock prices continued upward. 

The production trend of pre-election 
days continued in the year after each of 
14 past elections, regardless of political 
changes. That happened after the votes 
of 1908, 1910, 1920, 1922, 1928, 1930, 
1932, 1936, 1938, 1940, 1942; 1944, 
1946, and 1952. 


In the 13 other dinstances, the pre 
election trend seems to have reversed 
after the ballots were counted. 

The same inconsistent pattern shows 
up when stock trends are traced from 
before the elections through the year 
after each election. 

Thus, there is no uniform connection 
between the ballot box and the cash reg. 
ister. Any influence political changes 
have on business trends seems to be 
minor. Political policies have an im. 
pact, of course. But basic economic 
factors set the trend and set limits to 
what an Administration or Congress 
can do to create prosperity or cause a 
recession. 

What you have this year are strong 
economic facts pointing the trend up 
ward. Consumers are spending freely 
and are given encouragement, by Gov. 
ernment and business, to spend still 
more liberally in the future. Business 
profits are good by historical standards, 
and dividends are rising. So there is 
encouragement also for businessmen and 
investors. The inventory glut has been 
worked off in many important lines, so 
that more goods have to be ordered. 
Production is moving up, creating more 
jobs and income. Construction, strong 
all during the recession, shows no signs 
of slowing down. 

These forces are counted on to keep 
the recovery going in 1955. 














How Mid-Term Elections 
Affect the Stock Market 


The And Stock Prices* 
Election Was in the Year 

of Won by Following Went 
Ww Ww 
1906 Republicans DOWN 23.8% 
1910 Democrats DOWN 3.7% 
1914 Democrats UP 22.1% 
1918 Republicans UP 22.8% 
1922 Republicans DOWN 7.0% 
1926 Republicans UP 16.7% 
1930 Democrats DOWN 26.2% 
1934 Democrats UP 19.1% 
1938 Democrats DOWN 6.3% 
1942 Democrats UP 23.0% 
1946 Republicans UP 1.7% 
1950 Democrats UP 12.6% 


OVER THE YEARS, prices on the stock market 
have moved both up and down after both Demo- 
cratic and Republican victories. 


*Standard & Poor’s annual averages of stocks. 
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A Happy Marriage took place when house- 
wares and USS Stainless Steel found each 
other. And today, you get the benefit of 
the mating . . . pans, pots and other house- 
hold articles that are not only bright and 
beautiful in appearance and virtually in- 
destructible, but easy to clean and safe, 
too .. . because this shining metal is so 
easy to keep free from contamination. 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR, It’s 
a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - 
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Something New for Snow or Mud. when the 


going gets tough in deep snow or mud, the 
motorist’s life-saver now is frequently these 
new tire traction clips of heavy wire, which 
clip easily to your tires, furnish grip enough 
to get you out of trouble, and are then simply 
removed by prying, as shown. The clips are 
manufactured by American Steel & Wire 
Division of United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








Steel Takes to the Air. In Arizona, there’s a sandy 
river bed where flash floods frequently occur. A gas 
pipe line had to cross the river bed. So, to avoid the 
flash flood danger, the 30-inch welded gas pipe line 
took to the air for 1020 feet, as shown here. The pipe 
and its supporting structure were fabricated and 
erected by United States Steel. 




























Everybody Knows the progress American railroads 
have made in their passenger services these past years 

. in spite of arbitrary limitations. But it is not so 
well known that their freight services have been mak- 
ing enormous progress, too. . . as witness the 170,000 
modern freight cars like this that have been built with 
USS Cor-TEN Steel in the past 20 years... . a high 
strength steel that allows freight cars to carry more 
payload and last longer, with lower maintenance cost. 


4-1693-A 
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HERE’S WHAT VOTERS DID 


Gains for Democrats . . . Mixed Issues . . . Patchwork Results 


Unemployment gave Democrats most of 
their gains in Congress. Farmers, outside the 
South, generally stuck by the Republicans. 

Those two forces helped decide an elec- 
tion that was unusual in many ways. 

Races in some places turned on a few 
votes. In New York, Democratic victory by- 


A closely split personality was re- 
vealed by the American voter in the elec- 
tions of 1954. 

The people gave Democrats a victory. 
At the same time, they held this victory 
to the narrowest of margins—somewhat 
less than the average overturns for mid- 
term voting. 

Now that the broad political decisions 
have been made, this is what the party 
situation across the country looks like: 

e The power of the White House re- 
mains in Republican hands. 

e The Senate shifts from Republican 
to Democratic control. The new line-up 
is: 48 Democrats, 47 Republicans, 1 In- 
dependent. The Independent, Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, plans to vote 
with the Democrats on organization of 
the Senate. The count before election 
was 49 Republicans, 46 Democrats, 1 
Independent. 

e In the Senate the Democratic mar- 
gin will be 2. 


a write-in. 


e The House, likewise, shifts to the 
Democrats. The new line-up there is: 
232 Democrats, 203 Republicans. It had 
been 218 Republicans, 212 Democrats, 
1 Independent and 4 vacancies. 

e In the House, the Democratic mar- 
gin will be 29. 

Out in the States, Democrats will con- 
trol 27 Governorships, Republicans 21. 
Before the voting, there had been 29 Re- 
publican Governors and 19 Democratic. 
Some of these Governorships are to be- 
come important in shaping the contest 
for the Presidency in 1956. 

Where trends showed through the 
voting, those trends were moderately 
Democratic. They did not rise as high as 
Democrats had hoped. But the direction 
ran against the Republicans in the over- 
all result. 

Farmers, in general, voted Republicag, 
although even these were divided. Re- 
publicans picked up Senate seats in 
Iowa, Colorado and Ohio, all States with 


Motives behind results such as these are 
set forth in this cross-country survey. 


passed the famous FDR label. In Detroit, white 
voters helped send Michigan's first Negro to 
Congress. In South Carolina, a man who 
wasn’t on the ballot was elected Senator by 
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large farming population, Yet Democrats 
held their ground in the Senate and made 
House gains in Minnesota, which also 
has many farmers. 

Wage earners, in general voted Demo- 
cratic. Democrats picked up a Senate 
seat in Michigan and held their own in 
other Senate contests in industrial States. 
At the same time, they picked up Gov- 
ernorships in Pennsylvania, New York 
and Connecticut, and got most of their 
House gains in scattered industrial areas. 

It was a mixture of voting groups, 
motivated by crosscurrents of desires, 
that turned up Senate gains for Demo- 
crats in the Western states of Wyoming, 
Oregon and Nevada. 

The Negro vote in the North, so far 
as can be determined, remained predom- 
inantly with the Democrats. Negro dis- 
tricts in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Chicago came up with 
majorities of from 2 to 1 to 4 to 1 for 
Democratic candidates. 




















1954 Vote: A New High Where Senate Races Were Touch and Go 
For Mid-Term Elections 

(*indicates mid-term election) Winner Total Vote Winner's Margin 
Election Total Vote Colorado ALLOTT (Rep.) 379,658 6,028 1.6 per cent 
1938* 36.2 milli 
wove nga Massachusetts SALTONSTALL (Rep.) ‘1,883,367. 29,019 1.5 per cent 
1942* _— Montana MURRAY (Dem.) 213,247 4,685 2.2 per cent 
neal rot is New Jersey CASE (Rep.) 1,719,054 3,308 0.2 per cent 
1948 48.8 “” Ohio BENDER (Rep.) 2,503,846 6,860 0.3 per cent 
Hoag es 2 Oregon NEUBERGER (Dem. 568,543 2,099 0.4 per cent 
1954* 41.0 ai Wyoming O’MAHONEY (Dem.) 108,879 3,039 3.0 per cent 
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ALABAMA: Senator John J. SPARKMAN, 
Democrat, re-elected with little opposition. 

ARKANSAS: Senator John L. McCLELLAN, 
Democrat, unopposed. 

CALIFORNIA: Senator Thomas H. KUCHEL, 
Republican, re-elected by substantial margin 
over Democratic Representative Samuel W. 
Yorty. 

COLORADO: Gordon ALLOTT, Republican, 
won the Senate seat being vacated by Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson, Democrat, who became 
Colorado's Governor. 

DELAWARE: Senator. J. Allen FREAR, Jr., 
Democrat, re-elected. 

GEORGIA: Senator 
Democrat, unopposed. 

IDAHO: Senator Henry C. DWORSHAK, Re- 
publican, defeated the comeback effort of 
former Democratic Senator Glen H. Taylor. 

ILLINOIS: Senator Paul H. DOUGLAS, Dem- 
ocrat, beat challenger Joseph T. Meek by a 
substantial majority. 

IOWA: Thomas E. MARTIN, Republican, un- 
seated veteran Democratic Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, in an election upset. 

KANSAS: Senator Andrew F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Republican who backed flexible price supports 
for farm products, easily re-elected: 

KENTUCKY: Alben W. BARKLEY, long-time 
Democratic leader and former Vice President, 
returned to the Senate by ousting Republican 
Senator John Sherman Cooper. 

LOUISIANA: Senator Allen J. ELLENDER, 
Sr., Democrat, unopposed. 

MAINE: Senator Margaret Chase SMITH, 
Republican, was re-elected last September. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Senator Leverett SAL- 
TONSTALL, Republican, barely defeated Dem- 
ocrat Foster Furcolo. 


Richard B, RUSSELL, 








SENATE RACES: THE WINNERS AND LOSERS 


MICHIGAN: Patrick V. McNAMARA, Demo- 
crat, nosed out veteran Republican Senator 
Homer Ferguson in another election surprise. 


MINNESOTA: Senator Hubert H. HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, won as expected over Val 
Bjornson. 


MISSISSIPPI: Senator James O. EASTLAND, 
Democrat, swamped a Republican opponent. 


MONTANA: Senator James E. MURRAY, 
Democrat, narrowly defeated Representative 
Wesley A. D’Ewart, Republican. 


NEBRASKA: Two Republicans moved from 
the House to the Senate, replacing Republican 
Senators who died in office recently. Repre- 
sentative Carl T. CURTIS won a six-year term. 
Representative Roman Ll. HRUSKA won a 
four-year term. 


NEVADA: Alan BIBLE, Democrat, was 
elected to fill unexpired term (two years) of 
the late Senator Pat McCarran. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Senator Styles BRIDGES, 
Republican, retained his seat. Representative 
Norris COTTON, Republican, was elected to 
fill remaining term (two years) of the late 
Senator Charles W. Tobey. 


NEW JERSEY: Clifford P. CASE, Republican, 
barely nosed out Representative Charles R. 
Howell, Democrat. A recount is likely. 


NEW MEXICO: Senator Clinton P. ANDER- 
SON, Democrat, won an easy victory over 
Edwin L. Mechem. 


NORTH CAROLINA: W. Kerr SCOTT, Demo- 
crat, overwhelmed his Republican opponent. 
Senator Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., Democrat, was un- 
opposed for the remaining term (two years) of 
the late Senator Clyde R. Hoey. 

OHIO: Representative George H. BENDER, 


Republican, defeated Democratic Senator 
Thomas A. Burke by a tiny margin. 


OKLAHOMA: Senator Robert S. KERR, Dem- 
ocrat, re-elected as expected. 


OREGON: Richard L. NEUBERGER, Demo- 
crat, ousted Senator Guy CORDON, Republi¢ 
can, in another hot election battle. A recount 
is likely. 

RHODE ISLAND: Senator 
GREEN, Democrat, re-elected. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Strom THURMOND, 
States’ Rights candidate for President in 1948, 
was a write-in victor—result of a voter up- 
rising against methods used to select the 
regular Democratic candidate. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Senator Karl E. MUNDT 
won easily, but his margin over Democrat 
Kenneth Holum was smaller than expected in 
this normally Republican State. 


TENNESSEE: Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Dem- 
ocrat, re-elected with only token opposition. 

TEXAS: Senator Lyndon R. JOHNSON, 
Democratic Senate leader, re-elected. 


VIRGINIA: Senator A. Willis ROBERTSON, 


Theodore F. 


Democrat, re-elected with no major party 
opposition. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Senator Matthew M. 
NEELY, Democrat, re-elected on an _ anti- 
Eisenhower platform. 

WYOMING: Former Senator Joseph C. 


O’MAHONEY, Democrat, made a successful 
comeback from his defeat of two years ago. 
He won by a small margin over Republican 
Representative William H. Harrison. 


Democrats won 24 of 38 seats at stake. 

Republicans won 14. 

Democrats made a net gain of 2 seats. 

Republicans show a net loss of 2 seats. 

Result is new Senate line-up of 47 Republi- 
cans, 48 Democrats, 1 Independent. 








Vote turnout for a mid-term election 
was the largest in history. It may exceed 
41 million. Even so, about 20 million of 
those who voted in 1952 did not go to 
the polls in 1954. There were nearly 62 
million votes in the election that sent 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the White 
House. If all of those of voting age had 
gone to the polls in this election of 1954, 
the total would have exceeded 102,- 
000,000. 

The issues that decided the outcome 
were mixed. And it was this mixture that 
helped to produce the curiously varying 
patchwork of results. 

Unemployment appears to have been 
a basic cause of Republican defeats. The 
biggest Republican losses were in areas 
that have felt the greatest economic 
pinch. Where mines and mills and in- 
dustries were down and unemployment 
ran the highest, Republican losses were 
greatest. 

In the mining and industrial areas of 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Indiana, Democrats picked up 11 House 
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seats, a Governorship and 2 Senate seats. 
In addition, they held all of the ground 
that had been in their hands in these 
areas. 

Lower farm prices and flexible farm 
price supports appear to have had less 
effect upon the results in farm States 
than either party had expected. Although 
Republicans vote percentages dropped 
in several farm States, the party made 
gains in Iowa that surprised Republicans 
themselves. There they defeated the 
popular Democratic Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette. 

Even in Iowa, however, Republican 
Congressmen who had voted for flexible 
price supports won by smaller margins 
than did those who had voted against the 
Administration on this issue. And, in 
Minnesota and Missouri, Democrats 
picked up 3 House seats in farming areas. 
At the same time, Democratic Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey was sweeping to 
an easy victory and a Democrat was cap- 
turing the Governorship of Minnesota. 

Communism was not a dominant 
issue. What part it played in the final 





results is hard to appraise. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, in the latter days 
of the campaign, raised the idea that 
Democrats had been soft in their han- 
dling of Communists. This was during 
a speaking tour in the West. At the 
same time, Republicans were accusing 
Democratic candidates for the Senate in 
Wyoming and Montana of being left- 
wingers. 

In the voting, former Representative 
John A. Carroll, a New Dealer, was 
beaten by Republican Gordon Allott 
in Colorado. And the Democrats run- 
ning for the Senate in Montana and Wyo- 
ming—James E. Murray and Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney—won by the narrowest of 
margins. 

The McCarthy issue emerged in very 
few races, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, did not go campaigning. 
The one candidate whom he most vigor- 
ously opposed—Clifford P. Case in New 
Jersey—apparently squeezed through to 
the narrowest kind of a victory, in spite 
of a division in his own party. And three 
House members who had been tagged as 
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BEFORE ELECTION — 
218 REPUBLICANS 


AFTER ELECTION — 


203 REPUBLICANS 


McCarthy supporters were beaten. These 
were Republicans Charles J. Kersten in 
the Senator's home State, Fred E. Busbey 
in Illinois, and Kit Clardy in Michigan. 

In most States, however, candidates 
stayed away from the Communist issue, 
content to let it lie dormant. Yet, in the 
end, there were a good many Repub- 
licans who argued that their party might 
have made a better showing if the 
Wisconsin Scnator had been out in the 
field slugging for the team. As it was, 
he was benched while awaiting action 
by the Senate on a censure resolution. 

Among the regions, here are a few of 
the things that showed up: 

The South still is showing some in- 
terest in the Republicans. The party 
actually gained House seats there. 

Historically, there are 2 seats in the 
Tennessee mountains that the Repub- 
licans have held since the Civil War. 
They kept these in the 1954 election. 
They also retained 2 of the 3 House 
seats in Virginia that they won in 1952, 
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as well as the 1 seat they captured in 
North Carolina in the Eisenhower sweep. 

And in 1954 they broadened their 
reach in the South by collecting one 
House seat, each, in Florida and Texas. 
The Florida district is in the Tampa-St. 
Petersburg area, peopled by thousands of 
retired Northerners. The Texas district 
holds the city of Dallas. Prior to the ad- 
vent of the New Deal years, this district 
had a history of electing Republicans to 
the House. In the 1954 election, it swung 
back into its old groove. 

In South Carolina, a renewal of the 
bitterness of the 1948 and 1952 presi- 
dential campaigns sprang up. In an 
unprecedented action, enough voters 
wrote in the name of Strom Thurmond 
on the ballot to elect him Senator instead 
of Edgar A. Brown. Mr. Brown was the 
handpicked candidate of the Democratic 
State Committee. Mr. Thurmond is the 
man.who headed the ticket of the States’ 
Rights Party in a race for President 
in 1948. 


212 DEMOCRATS 


(Plus 1 
Independent, 


4 vacancies) 


232 DEMOCRATS 


© 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Involved in the fight were the two 
factions that had such a bitter struggle 
in 1952 over an effort to turn South Caro- 
lina’s electoral votes into the Eisenhower 
column. Governor James F. Byrnes, who 
supported Mr. Eisenhower in that cam- 
paign, led in the movement to elect Mr. 
Thurmond in 1954. 

Elsewhere in the South, Republicans 
got a better vote than usual in a Gover- 
norship race in Alabama. But most of the 
Southern States elected their usual quota 
of Democratic Senators, Governors and 
Representatives. Georgia and Louisiana 
emphasized their opposition to desegre- 
gating schools by adopting Constitutional 
amendments to nail down their posi- 
tion, and Mississippi accepted a plan 
that would make it harder for Negroes 
to vote. 

East of the Alleghenies it was chiefly 
industrial layoffs and a loss of overtime 
for workers that troubled the Republi- 
cans. This affected textile and manufac- 
turing towns of New England and hit 
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CHANGE 


BEFORE ELECTION — 





IN SENATE LINE-UP | 





49 REPUBLICANS | 46 DEMOCRATS Independent 
AFTER ELECTION — 

F (Plus 1 

: 47 REPUBLICANS | 48 DEMOCRATS independent 


industrial areas in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. A com- 
paratively few were really hurt; more 
were scared. In the mining areas of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, the sit- 
uation was more severe. 

In this situation, Democrats made 
gains. They picked up a House seat in 
Massachusetts, held their solid grip on 
everything in sight in Rhode Island, cap- 
tured a Governorship in Connecticut. By 
the narrowest of margins, the Democrats 
wrote an end to the 12-year Republican 
regime that has been headed by Thomas 
E, Dewey in New York. Here, they also 
picked up 1 House seat. 

The Democratic drive was checked in 
New Jersey where, in spite of a divided 
party, Clifford P. Case, appeared to have 
edged into the Senate. But, in Delaware, 
Democrats held a Senate seat Republi- 
cans had hoped to capture. 

Pennsylvania, hard hit industrially, 
filled with complaints about the Repub- 
lican State administration, collapsed be- 
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fore the Democratic push. George M 
Leader, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, carried 31 counties in the 
State. So big was his margin from out- 
er areas that he did not need the big 
majorities that the Democratic cities 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh had 
rolled up for him. He would have won 
anyway. 

In Pennsylvania, the Democrats picked 
up 3 more House seats. They added 2 
other House seats to their total in Dela- 
ware and West Virginia, making a clean 
sweep of the elections for House and 
Senate in both States. 

In the Middle West, the Republicans 
faced complaints about layoffs and loss 
of overtime in the automobile and steel 
industries, along with a fear of what the 
farmer might do. When the final results 
came in, a great many Republicans felt 
that the party had made out better than 
they had hoped. 

Their biggest Middle Western losses 
came in Michigan. Here, an off-the-cuff 


statement by Charles E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Defense, had driven the CIO 
into a vigorous effort to elect an AFL 
candidate for the United States Senate 
toward whom the CIO men had been 
lukewarm at. the outset. The effort 
brought Patrick V. McNamara into the 
Senate instead of Senator Homer Fergu- 
son, a two-termer. This plus an accumu- 
lation of dissatisfactions about unemploy- 
ment and other things cost the Repub- 
licans a Senate seat and 2 House seats 
in Michigan. 

Elsewhere in the Middle West, Re- 
publicans losses were small, less than 
those that any party in power usually 
experiences in a mid-term election. They 
lost 1 House seat in Indiana, 3 in Illinois, 
1 in Minnesota, 2 in Missouri. At the 
same time, they failed to pick up Senate 
seats in Illinois and Minnesota that they 
had hoped to win. 

The brightest spots in the Middle 
West for the Republicans were in Iowa 
and Ohio. In each of these States, they 
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captured Senate seats, defeating Demo- 
cratic Senators Thomas A. Burke in 
Ohio and Guy M. Gillette in Iowa. In 
each of these States, the farmers re- 
mained sufficiently Republican to wipe 
out the majorities Democrats rolled up 
in the towns and cities. Ohio and Kansas, 
each, gave Republicans 1 House seat 
gain to trim down the Democratic ac- 
cumulations elsewhere. 

In the Far West, including Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, the 
races tightened. 

Republicans captured a Senate seat in 
Colorado and held their ground in Idaho 
and California. But they dropped off 
Senate seats in Wyoming, Nevada and 
Oregon. And Democrats held their own 
in Montana and Arizona. Nebraska and 
South Dakota held to their long alle- 
giance with the Republicans. 

The Oregon loss was a_ surprise. 
Richard L. Neuberger, the Democrat, 
had been banging away for months at 
Republican power and conservation poli- 
cies in general and Senator Guy Cordon 
in particular. After a long-drawn count- 
ing procedure and a dramatic finish, Mr. 
Neuberger captured the seat by a narrow 
margin, and Oregon, for the first time in 
many years, also elected a Democratic 
House member. 

Across the nation, many races had 
been extremely close: 

In New Jersey, Mr. Case wound up 
the apparent winner with approximately 
3,500 votes separating himself and the 
Democratic candidate, Charles R. Howell. 
One extra vote for the loser in each of 
the 3,998 election districts in New Jersey 
would have changed the result. 

In New York, Averell Harriman cap- 
tured the Governorship for the Demo- 
crats with only some 10,000 votes in 5 
million standing between himself and 
Senator Irving M. Ives, who ran for the 
Republicans. 

In Oregon, Mr. Neuberger was elected 
to the Senate by a margin of only about 
2,000 votes. One additional vote cast in 
each of the 2,499 voting precincts in 
Oregon could have changed the result. 

In each of these three States, ballots 
were impounded and held under guard 
pending an official count, which could 
change the results. 

There were many other close races. 
In Ohio, the Republicans won a Senate 
seat by a margin of fewer than 7,000 
votes out of 2.5 million, or by three 
tenths of 1 per cent. In Massachusetts 
and Colorado, the winning margin of 
Republicans was about 1.5 per cent. 
In Montana and Wyoming, Democrats 
won by 2 and 3 per cent. 

Such close margins of victory are sure 
to produce a batch of contested elec- 
tions that will have to be considered 
by Senate committees. In several States, 
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Changes in the House— 
Party Gains and Losses 


Demo- 


crats 
Alabama 9 
Arizona 1 
Arkansas 6 
California 11 
Colorado 2 
Connecticut 1 
Delaware 1 
Florida y 
Georgia 10 
Idaho 1 
Illinois 12 
Indiana 2 
lowa 0 
Kansas 0 
Kentucky 6 
Louisiana 8 
Maine 0 
Maryland 4 
Massachusetts 7 
Michigan a 
Minnesota 5 
Mississippi 6 
Missouri 9 
Montana 1 
Nebraska 0 
Nevada 0 
N. Hampshire 0 
New Jersey 6 
New Mexico 2 
New York 17 
N. Carolina 11 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 1 
Rhode Island 


”" §. Carolina 


6 
5 
1 
4 
2 
6 
S$. Dakota 0 
Tennessee 7 
Texas 21 
Utah 0 
Vermont 0 
Virginia 8 
Washington 1 
West Virginia 6 
Wisconsin 3 
Wyoming 0 


- Totals 232 


Repub- 
licans 


oi. | 


own O- COUN DO 
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Gains 
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In races with Republicans, Democrats 
made a net gain of 16 seats. In addition, 
a Democrat ousted an Independent in 
Ohio, bringing the total Democratic net 


gain to 17 seats. 


Democrats, with 232 seats, will have 
margin of 14 seats over 218 needed for 


control of the House. 








there already have been charges of 
irregularities. 

To Mr. Eisenhower, himself, many 
Republicans are giving credit for the 
great outpouring of voters. The Presi- 
dent, after a few letters, endorsements, 
statements and speeches in the early part 
of the campaign, took little part in it 
until toward the end. Then he made a 
flying trip into four States to urge that 
voters come out and elect a Republican 
Congress. 

Three of the four States into which 
Mr. Eisenhower went ignored his appeal 
for the election of Republicans. Michi- 
gan elected a Democrat, throwing out 
a Republican Senator. So did Kentucky, 
which voted to send the former Vice 
President, Alben W. Barkley, back to his 
old seat in the Senate. Delaware turned 
its back on the President and re-elected 
Democratic Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. 
Among the States the President visited, 
only Ohio went along with his appeal. 
It put out Senator Burke and brought 
in Republican George H. Bender. 

But, where there had been talk of 
apathy up to the day of election, when 
the polls opened the voters turned out in 
unprecedented numbers, In many sections 
of the country they came through snow 
and rain to vote. The final appeals of the 
President had helped to build up the vote. 
After the totals were in, a great many Re- 
publicans complained that the President 
had not gone into the field earlier. 

Many oddities were produced. 

In New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., son of the late President, lost his race 
for Attorney General, despite the winning 
push of a Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Yet, only a few months before, 
many Democrats had argued that Mr. 
Roosevelt would make a stronger race for 
Governor than would Averell Harriman. 

In Oregon, Mrs. Maurine Neuberger 
ran ahead of her husband in Multnomah 
County to win election to the State 
House of Representatives. She led the 
ticket. Her husband barely won election 
to the United States Senate. 

In Detroit, in a district that is about 
65 per cent white and 35 per cent Negro, 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr., a Negro Democrat, 
was elected to the House in a race against 
Landon Knight, Republican, son of a 
Detroit publisher. At no time during the 
campaign was the racial issue seriously 
raised. Mr. Diggs becomes the first Negro 
House member from Michigan. 

The election set the stage for two years 
of struggle between the two parties, with 
each trying to nudge the other out of 
position for the presidential race in 1956. 
The issues, and perhaps a candidate for 
that campaign, are to come from that 
struggle. The Congress reflects the 


divided personality shown by the voters 
of 1954. 
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Your success tomorrow may depend on oppor- 





MONSANTO 


tunities today in the new methods, materials, 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





processes taking root in American industry. 


Here is a SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


of New Ideas 


New Products 
New Profits 


New Chip- Non-sag Heat- Molded 
core Flat a tertite iZelgaatsie, (OTe iielicte, 
Panels ' Sheets Plastics Wood 








Monsanto «€©@ Lowering costs of furniture 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


COST REDUCTIONS range from 
15° to 40°7% on flat panels for 
office furniture, doors, cabinets. 


YOUNG HOMEMAKERS will see 


lower prices. Hardwood veneers, 


melamine overlays, sheet alumi- 
num, bond readily to the cores. 


manufacture, home building 


NEW PROCESSES make flat, dimensionally stable 
“tubular” chip-core panels from all kinds of wood 
scrap and sawmill discard. Ground wood chips are 
bonded into an inert core stock with Monsanto 
resins—thickness can be varied from %g¢-in. to 
13-inch. Standard 4-ft. widths can be continu- 
ously “‘extruded”’ to any specified length—panels 
are available already veneered or as plain core 
stock ... Write Monsanto for further information. 


BUILDERS and pre-fab home 
manufacturers are im- 
pressed with the unusual 
strength, nail- and screw- 
holding power of light, 
“tubular’”’ construction. 


HOME DEVELOPERS will 
welcome savings in framing 
and insulation with these 
load-bearing panels—edge- 
routed to accommodate 
door and window studs. 
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Monsanto «60 Llat, non-sag plastic louvers 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS open many new product fields 


RIGID, ‘‘FLAT-SURFACE”’ plastic 
panels and louvers can now be pro- 
duced by a new process (patents pend- 
ing) available to manufacturers of 
glass-reinforced plastic sheets. This new 
method produces lightweight, trans- 
lucent jalousie louvers; ventilators; 
garage-door panels and awning sections. 
Panels are true laminates of glass fiber 
mats and polyester resins—thin “air 
sandwiches’”’ expanded with a poly- 
styrene (or aluminum) rod make a slim 
air foil with high strength and resist- 
ance to twist. 





SHATTERPRO JALOUSIE 
LOUVERS, that fit standard hardware, 
can be ordered in many sizes, colors. 
Louvers admit soft, diffused light. 





NEW PRODUCTS, such as adjustable vent awnings and 
swivel-open walls for homes and meeting rooms, can 
be designed with these sturdy, versatile panels... 
Write Monsanto for the names of manufacturers. 
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PLASTIC-ALUMINUM GARAGE 
DOORS—foreseen as a major use— 
are already available. Doors are light- 
weight, strong, require no painting. 








Monsanto Disposable 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


plastic packages 


made by simple heat forming 


NEW FIELDS FOR PLASTICS! Starting with 
Monsanto Lustrex Hi-Test 88 high-impact 
styrene molding powder, thin sheets can be ex- 
truded—then vacuum formed or hot pressed to 
a variety of contoured shapes. Light, strong 
industrial parts, TV masks, trays, displays and 


containers are now being rapidly and econom- 
ically made. Plastic molders can vacuum form 
or hot-die press “‘on-order’” at a fraction of 
former tooling costs—start deliveries in days 
instead of months... Write for information. 





tainers . . 


og ae (1) Lustrex Hi-Test 88 is 
extruded as thin-gauge 
sheeting 
(2)... fed to vacuum- 
forming or hot-die 


equipment for contour 
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(3)... die-cut to finished 
container — ready to 
ship. or fill. (Cut-off re- 
turns to process) 


MOST PROFIT- PROMISING is continu- = 
ous forming of strong, in- 
credibly light, thin-walled 
disposable plastics con- 

. in three steps. 


Cig Fi 
“a 





INVESTIGATE this process for “por- 
tion-molded’”’ ice cream, frozen 
dessert, gelatin salad containers. 


EVALUATE advantages of protec- 
tive ‘“‘pocketed”’ packages for pre- 
T mium candies, fruits, confections. 


EXPLORE thin-walled, watertight, 
top-sealed containers for packag- 
ing many varieties of frozen foods. 














Monsanvo. «© Molding furniture of granulated 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


PROFIT FROM WASTE is the three-word story 
that is opening new product possibilities wher- 
ever a large supply of wood scrap is available. 
Using coarsely granulated wood and Monsanto 


phenolic and melamine resins, wood product 
plants can produce contour-molded furniture 
cores ready for upholstering. Furniture makers 
can convert finely granulated wood into dense, 
smooth-surface products that come “‘finished”’ 
from the mold . . . Write for more information. 


wood saves shaping, finishing 


DRILLING the cores smoothly is 
easy—they have high strength 
and good screw-holding properties. 


SMOOTH, LUSTROUS surfaces are 
obtained by controlling size of 
wood particles and resin content. 


Trek ee 


MOLDING FINISHED FURNITURE is in its molding granulated wood than by any other 
early development. Contoured designs such as woodworking method. Write for booklet, “‘Multi- 
these can be produced more economically by ply Profits by Molding Granulated Wood.”’ 








Monsanto New Opportunities... 
Through Applied Chemistry 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


COULD CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS 
HELP YOUR BUSINESS? 


In modern industry, the products of 
applied chemistry fill countless needs 
—from processing to packaging. Be- 
ing one of the world’s leading man- 
ufacturers of chemicals and plastics, 
Monsanto can be a reliable source of 
products and information on chemi- 
cally made materials that may be new 
to your business. This new book, 
“How Applied Chemistry Can Help 
Your Business,” tells why! May we 
send your copy at once? Write on 
your company letterhead, or use the 
coupon. Address Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Industrial Counsel Dept., 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


NOTE: When you are evaluating new 
materials—chemicals or plastics—for 
new products, quality improvements 
or cost reduction, you are invited to 
consult Monsanto. Write on your 
company letterhead. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Industrial Counsel Department U 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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WHO’‘LL RUN THE NEXT CONGRESS 


Conservatives Get Key Committee Posts 


Here is a “who's who” of the 
Democratic Congress that will 
take over in January. 

New people, in the shift, will 
be in charge of investigations, 
hearings, shaping of policy on 
taxes, labor, other fields. 

Men who have held the spot- 
light for the past two years will 
fade back—as top jobs change 
hands. 


A different set of names will begin 
to appear in the headlines out of 
Washington. These will be the names 
of men who are to hold the power in 
Congress beginning next January. 

The names of Joseph Martin and Wil- 
liam Knowland will slip into the back- 
ground. Now it will be Sam Rayburn, in- 
stead of Representative Martin, who 
will get attention as Speaker of the 
House. Lyndon Johnson, not Senator 
Knowland, will hold power as Majority 
Leader of the Senate. 

In the turnover, lines of influence, im- 
portant to the whole country, will shift. 

Richard Nixon, as Vice President, will 
preside over a Senate controlled by the 
opposition party. His role in shaping 
new legislation will shrink. 





-USN&WR Photo 


LYNDON JOHNSON 
... to be Senate Majority Leader 
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Joseph McCarthy will be less in the 
public eye. With Democrats in charge 
of the 84th Congress, he no longer will 
be a committee chairman, no longer will 
preside over Senate investigations. 

In the middle, holding the precarious 
balance between the two parties, will 
be Wayne Morse, the Oregon Senator 
who classes himself as an “Independent.” 
With the Senate line-up scheduled to be 
48 Democrats and 47 Republicans, Sen- 
ator Morse—if so inclined—could tilt the 
balance. If he voted with Republicans in 
organizing the Senate, the count would 
be tied, and Mr. Nixon would cast the 
deciding vote in favor of Republicans. 
But the Oregon Senator says he will vote 
with the Democrats. 

That assures Democrats of Senate con- 
trol—unless, of course, one of the seats 
won on the basis of the unofficial count 
switches to a Republican on the official 
tally or a recount. The House clearly will 
be Democratic. 

The men taking over as chairmen are, 
in most cases, ones who became known 
to the public during the long Democratic 
rule which started in 1931 and was inter- 
rupted only in the 80th Congress, 1947- 
48, and in the 83d Congress, 1953-54. 

Walter George, of Georgia, is the Sen- 
ator whose name will be tied to foreign 
policy. Alexander Wiley, who vacates 
the Foreign Relations chairmanship in 
the Senate, will slip somewhat out of the 
limelight. Senator George will inject a 
questioning note into the big U.S. as- 
sistance programs abroad. 

When it comes to raising the money 
to pay the cest of foreign aid and other 
Government bills, the dominant voice 
will be that of the Senate’s top economy 
advocate, Harry Byrd, of Virginia. He 
is to succeed Eugene Millikin, of Colo- 
rado, as chairman of the tax-writing 
Senate Finance Committee. Mr. Byrd, 
like most conservatives, thinks taxes are 
too high, but he argues tax cutting should 
come after a balanced budget. 

Jere Cooper, of Tennessee, will head 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
This is the committee where all tax bills 
start. He takes over that position of 
power from Daniel Reed, of New York, 
whose ideas are more conservative. 

Investigations, to be in the news 
under Democrats as they have been un- 
der Republicans, will take a new turn, 
revolve around different personalities. 

Harley Kilgore, a New Deal Senator 
from West Virginia, who becomes chair- 


man of the Judiciary Committee, will run 
an investigation of monopoly. 

Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, will be a 
leading figure in that inquiry. He hopes 
to make his name a household word be- 
fore the 1956 presidential nominating 
conventions. Senator William Langer, of 
North Dakota, who has been investigat- 
ing monopoly, will show up less frequent- 
ly in the news. 

Headlines also will be made by a 
House investigation of monopoly. This 
inquiry has been announced in advance 
by Emanuel Celler, the New Deal Demo- 
crat who is to become chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

There will be a rush to investigate 
activities of Republican agencies during 
the two years since the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took over. Democrats may 
squabble among themselves about which 
committees will run these inquiries. 

Investigation of Communism will go 
on, but is not likely to get top billing— 
as it has under Republicans. 

Senator John McClellan, of Arkansas, 
taking over from Senator McCarthy, 
probably will devote most of his inquiries 
to suspected wrongdoing by Republi- 
can officials. 

Francis Walter, of Pennsylvania, takes 
over the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities with the announced 
intention of proposing to abolish that 
committee. He succeeds Harold Velde, of 





—-Harris & Ewing 


SAM RAYBURN 
. to be House Speaker again 
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THE DEMOCRATS WHO WILL TAKE OVER COMMITTEES 








AGRICULTURE 








ELLENDER 


COOLEY 


High, rigid price supports for 
farm products are favored by 
both Allen J. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana and Harold D. Cooley of 
North Carolina, in line as Senate 
and House Agriculture Commit- 
tee heads, Senator Ellender was 
an original sponsor of 90 per cent 
price floors, still wants to keep 
them. Mr. Cooley, a firm friend 
of tobacco farmers, also backs 
high support levels for farm 
prices. The outlook: More trouble 
for the Administration's policy of 
flexible price supports. 








APPROPRIATIONS 





HAYDEN CANNON 


Government spending comes un- 
der the eyes of two Democrats 
who favor economy, but in the 
past went along with most 
Roosevelt-Truman spending pro- 
grams. In the House, Clarence 
Cannon, of Missouri, will scruti- 
nize details of Eisenhower appro- 
priation requests, quiz department 
heads. But he isn’t expected to be 
as tough as his predecessor, John 
Taber. Nor are heavy cuts due 
from Carl Hayden, of Arizona, in 
the Senate chairmanship. Out- 
look: looser purse strings. 








ARMED SERVICES 





—_ 
VINSON 


Two air-minded Georgians are 
due to take over these Commit- 
tees. Both Senator Richard B. 
Russell and Representative Carl 
Vinson have the respect of Pen- 
tagon and Congress alike; neither 
is hostile to putting billions into 
superweapons. They'll face prob- 
lems of renewing draft legisla- 
tion, pressing young Americans 
into an active reserve. Senator 
Russell is considered floor leader 
of the Southern bloc. Mr. Vinson, 
for vears a big-Navy man, now 
supports the Air Force, too. 


RUSSELL 











Illinois. Mr. Velde, moving out of the 
top job on a committee that has made 
news, will be less in the spotlight. 
The big issues of 1956 will be related 
to the treatment President Eisenhower's 
program gets from the Democrats. 
The former Republican chairmen, 
most of whom felt some party responsi- 
bility to advance that program, will be 
pushed into the background. Democrats, 


taking over, will be out to make a party 
record of their own. That could mean 
stormy sailing for some Eisenhower pro- 
posals, even though many of the top 
legislating committees will be headed by 
Southern Democrats whose ideas, basic- 
ally, are not far different from those of 
many Republicans. 

Graham A. Barden, of North Carolina, 
who is to head the House Labor Com- 


mittee, will stand against some of the 
proposals of the unions, as has his prede- 
cessor, Samuel McConnell, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The more liberal ideas of Senator 
Lister Hill. of Alabama, who takes over 
the Senate Labor Committee from New 
Jersey’s Senator Alexander Smith, are 
likely to be blocked in the House. 

The farm problem, falling into the 
hands of two Southerners, is likely to 





INTERIOR 





MURRAY ENGLE 


Interior committees, close to the 
hearts of all Western Congress- 
men, watch over policies and proj- 
ects carried out where the Govern- 
ment develops natural resources. 
Under Democratic control, James 
E. Murray, a Montanan who is 
friendly to both organized labor 
and mining interests, takes over 
in the Senate; Clair Engle, a 
reclamation-minded Californian, 
will be chairman in the House. 
They are expected to resist Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s ideas of public- 
private partnership. 








JUDICIARY 





KILGORE CELLER 


You can look for the new chairmen 
of the Judiciary committees to 
pursue inquiries into alleged mo- 
nopolies, trusts and mergers—all 
critical of Eisenhower Administra- 
tion policies. Chairmanships go to 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore, of 
West Virginia, and Representative 
Emanuel Celler, of New York, 
both with liberal voting records. 
Under Mr. Kilgore, Senators Wil- 
liam Langer and Estes Kefauver 
will continue to co-operate on in- 
vestigations such as the one of the 
Dixon-Yates power contract. 








LABOR 





HILL BARDEN 


A Southern liberal in the Senate, 
a Southern conservative in the 
House will head the Labor groups. 
New chairmen: Senator Lister 
Hill, of Alabama; Representative 
Graham A. Barden, of North Car- 
olina. They’re up against the old 
question of whether to change the 
Taft-Hartley Act—and, if so, how. 
Prospects are labor will be left 
in the new Congress about where 
it was in the old. Senator Hill is 
more interested in aid to educa- 
tion. Mr. Barden might accept aid 
—with limits on federal control. 
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BANKING 





FULBRIGHT SPENCE 


How to handle the housing “wind- 
fall” scandal is among the varied 
problems of the Banking and Cur- 
rency groups, to be headed by 
Senator J. W. Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas and Representative Brent 
Spence, of Kentucky. In the past, 
Senator Fulbright has attracted 
much attention as an investigator. 
Mr. Spence, a Southerner of lib- 
eral inclination, helped push 
through in his time many of the 
New Deal’s important money 
bills. He is a friend and supporter 
of Government-sponsored housing. 








TAXES 





BYRD COOPER 


A conservative Virginian who puts 
debt reduction ahead of tax cuts, 
Harry Flood Byrd, is to be chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The House Ways and 
Means chairman will be Jere 
Cooper, of Tennessee, who thinks 
present tax law gives too little 
relief to small taxpayers. Accord- 
ingly, proposed tax slashes may 
come from the House, but Senator 
Byrd is expected to resist them 
if they come ahead of reduction 
of debt. Signs point to a 1955 
hassle over tax cuts. 








FOREIGN POLICY 





GEORGE RICHARDS 


The congressional watch on for- 
eign policy is to be a conservative 
one. Both Senator Walter F. 
George, of Georgia, and Repre- 
sentative James P. Richards, of 
South Carolina, are opposed to 
continued underwriting of the 
rest of the world. However, they 
are expected to put great em- 
phasis on better trade relations 
with other countries. Capital ob- 
servers foresee that the next Mu- 
tual Aid Act will be severely 
trimmed by Senator George, Mr. 
Richards and others. 











cause more trouble for the President. 
Allen Ellender, of Louisiana, who suc- 
ceeds Vermont’s George Aiken as chair- 
man of the Senate Agricuture Commit- 
tee, favors high, rigid price supports for 
farm products. So does North Carolina’s 
Harold Cooley, who becomes head of 
the House Agriculture Committee. The 
Eisenhower plan for flexible supports 
faces a rough going over. 


Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, takes 
over the appropriations job of New York's 
John Taber, who has a reputation as the 
No. 1 House budget cutter. Carl Hayden, 
of Arizona, succeeds New Hampshire’s 
Styles Bridges as Appropriations chair- 
man in the Senate. 

Paul Douglas, “Fair Deal” Senator 
from Illinois, takes a post where he can 
get attention when he criticizes the 


Eisenhower economic policy. Mr. Doug- 
las becomes chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. 

In the next two years, much will be 
heard from these and other Democrats 
who will run Congress. As always in 
a split Government, ideas will clash. 
What will happen to Mr. Eisenhower’s 
program in that atmosphere remains to 
be seen. 





PUBLIC WORKS 





BUCKLEY 


There may be a big public works 
boom in the next two years: high- 
way systems, dams, waterway 
projects. The authorizing commit- 
tees will have their hands full, 
looking after the interests of lo- 
calities and business groups. Pub- 
lic Works chairman on the Senate 
side will be veteran Dennis Cha- 
vez, of New Mexico, whose big 
concern is with the Southwest. 
Chairman of the House group will 
be Charles A. Buckley, of New 
York, in the building business 
more than 20 years. 


CHAVEZ 


COMMUNISM 





McCLELLAN WALTER 


Congress still will keep Commu- 
nism under careful survey, but 
you can expect fewer fireworks 
and not as much investigating. 
Chairmanship of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy’s Permanent In- 
vestigating Subcommittee will go 
to Senator John L. McClellan, of 
Arkansas, who has no plans for 
explorations as spectacular as 
those of 1953-54. Francis E. Wal- 
ter, of Pennsylvania, is to head 
the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, says he will 
seek to have it abolished. 














JOINT COMMITTEES 


rem, 








ANDERSON DOUGLAS 


Chairmanship of two joint com- 
mittees, those on the Economic 
Report and Atomic Energy, will 
go to two Senators who usually 
vote with their partys liberal 
wing. The Economic Report 
group, which advises Congress on 
the financial position of the nation, 
is to be headed by Paul H. 
Douglas, of Illinois, a former pro- 
fessor of economics. Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Committee 
will be Clinton P. Anderson, of 
New Mexico, former Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
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The contribution of the Food Industry is an excellent 
example of the many ways in which all the people benefit 


when business enterprise is allowed to operate freely 
as it is under the American Way of Life. 











*ome on the range... 


Grandma’s work was never done. She milked the cow, churned the butter, 
baked the bread, dried the beans, ground the coffee, dressed the chickens, canned the 


he 








tomatoes, made the jams and jellies — and often even made the soap to wash her 
dishes. But today’s housewife, lucky girl, literally breezes through her kitchen 
duties, spending about one-fourth the time Grandma gave the job when she was 


“chained” to the kitchen. 


Thanks to the Food Industry* Gu live 


handier, healthier and happier! 


In 1900, there were only 200 food and related 
items on grocers’ shelves, and only 1,000 by 1939. 
Today there are food stores with as many as 5,000 
different items, hundreds of them carried to the final 
stage of cooking. Grandma couldn’t even buy sliced 
bread — but today’s housewife buys brown-and-serve 
rolls and biscuits... instant coffee, tea and pudding... 
prepared pastry mixes...specially-prepared babies’ 
foods...evaporated milk, etc....and a wonderful 
variety of canned and frozen fish, fowl, meats, fruits, 
vegetables and juices — plus non-fat milks, sugarless 
sweets and other dietetic foods. And _ sanitary 
processing and scientific enrichment have increased 
the health-giving power of food beyond compare. 
Grandma, bless her, simply wouldn't have believed it! 

This is only the beginning. Today, the nation’s 
Food Industry has more than 6,400 scientists and 
technicians constantly at work to discover a constantly 
newer, constantly improved bill of fare to set before 


our 160-million “star boarders.” Entirely new food 
products, new processes, new labor-saving conven- 
iences for the homemaker, new taste appeal, new 
nourishment and new varieties of old products are 
coming from the Food Industry’s laboratories in a 
swelling stream. New “flash” methods of food steri- 
lization, electronic cooking and even food preserva- 
tion by atomic radiation are distinct possibilities for 
the future. 

Food is basic. It is wonderful to cross sound 
barriers, telecast in color, wear miracle fabrics and 
air-condition our homes. It is even more wonderful 
to know that the United States is first also in the less 
glamorous but most fundamental of all those things 
produced by humans to fill human needs — food. 
To our great Food Industry, we owe a vote of con- 
fidence — and a vote of thanks for what it is doing 
today and will do tomorrow to make living handier, 
healthier and happier! 


* Approximately 1,500,000 Men and Women In Food Manufacturing — 


——With A Capital Investment Of More 
Than $12 Billion 


Spending $38 Million In 1953 For 
Technical Research 








Paying Annual Wages And Salaries In 
Excess Of $5 Billion 

——Operating With One Of The Lowest Net 
Profits Per Dollar Of Sale In The 
American Economy 





——Paying One Of Uncle Sam’s Highest 


Tax Bills 


Reducing Retail Food Prices 242% In 
1953 While Wages And Other Costs 
Increased Strongly 


~——Providing A Tremendous Market For 


The Chemical, Metal, Paper, Glass, 
Printing And Countless Other 
Industries 


Railroad transportation is vital in the development of any big industry. 
The Norfolk and Western is privileged to serve a substantial segment of 
the food industry with dependable transportation of raw materials and 


finished products. 


cud. Wester. Railway 
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plant-location 
news 


Need facts on 
buildings or sites? 


Here’s some plain talk ona rather tricky subject 
—industrial real estate. Our Industrial Loca- 
tion Service doesn’t sell property, but we can 
help you with many of the problems involved 
in locating the right plant, or plant site, for 
your company. What we do is supply confi- 
dential data to suit your needs on available 
sites or buildings anywhere in New York State. 
This comprehensive information is free of 
charge and, even more important, free of 
“boosterism”! 

We never try to unload real estate just be- 
cause it’s available. Businessmen simply don’t 
go for that kind of promotion. Besides, the 
aim of New York State’s ILS is to find only 
the best locations for industry. We want com- 
panies who'll stay here for years to come. 
They'll do that only if the location is the best. 
That’s why we supply unbiased data right from 
the beginning. 


We aim to please: with facts 
That’s the kind of thinking behind the ILS 
information service. The way we look at it, 
real property is only one of many considera- 
tions. ILS experts never recommend a site 
without sifting and analyzing all location fac- 
tors in the light of your particular require- 
ments. And they’ll never withhold unfavorable 
information. 


Find what you want here 

Let’s get down to cases, and see what kind of 
detailed information ILS offers: 

For suitable buildings, we'll give information on price 
and financing, describe the type and condition of the 
structure and explain the heating or cooling systems. 
You'll also learn about electric installations, sprinklers, 
fioor-load capacities, and facilities for handling sewage 
and other waste. Water sources, rail sidings, loading 
docks— any detail you wish, plus photos and plans, can 
be supplica in these reports. 

If no suitable building exists, we'll help you arrange 

to have one built to your specifications. At the same 
time we'll help you secure financing at an annual cost 
you can afford. 
You'll like the way we collect this informa- 
tion. It’s put together without divulging your 
identity, so there’s never the danger of prices 
being jacked up before you’re ready to make 
a final choice. 

Other free plant-site services 
Buildings or sites won’t be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Free reports are available on 
transportation, markets, raw materials, labor, 
water, and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
719, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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Who Will Win in 1956? 
The Record Offers a Clue 


that there have been 12 instances in 
American history where the opposition 
party, after winning one or both houses 
at mid-term, went on to win the presi- 
dential campaign two years later. 

Over all, however, these records dem- 
onstrate that a mid-term congressional 
turnover, by itself, is not enough to as- 
sure the opposition party of winning 
White House contro] in the next presi- 
dential election. 

History turns up many “ifs” in deter- 
mining whether the opposition party can 
go on to win the Presidency after a mid- 
term triumph. 

Depressions have caused mid-term 
turnovers—and economic recovery has 
enabled Administrations to make come- 
backs. Opposition parties, on taking over 
Congress in off years, have found the 
public critical in the next election of 
that Congress and its record. 

In 1946, for example, the Democratic 





There is nothing new about 
Administration parties losing 
Congress at mid-term. It first 
happened to George Washing- 
ton. 

You can look at history to see 
what befalls the “‘ins’’ and the 
“outs” after the voters switch 
control of Congress. 

Twelve times the ‘‘outs’’ have 
won complete or partial control 
of Capitol Hill, then won the 
White House two years later. 
But there are important excep- 
tions. 


Five times, in the past U.S. elec- 
tions, an Administration that has lost Administration suffered far heavier con- 
ee or both houses of Congress in gressional losses than those inflicted on 
mid-term voting has come back two the Republicans this year—yet the 
years later to win the presidential Democrats came back to win the presi- 
election. dential election of 1948. 

Off-year loss of congressional control, Popular irritation with the Demo- 
of course, is always regarded as danger- cratic Administration in 1946 centered 
ous to the party in power. Records show __ on price controls and rationing. Outcome 
















REPUBLICAN CHANCES NEXT TIME — 
History Shows This 


17 TIMES, in past mid-term elec- 
tions, the party of the President 
in office lost one or both branches 
of Congress. 








12 TIMES following these mid-term 
defeats, the President's party lost 
the White House two years later. 











5 TIMES following mid-term de- 
feats, the President's party came 
back to win the White House two 
years later. 
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at mid-term was a virtual Republican 
landslide, in which Democratic strength 
fell off by 51 seats in the House and 11 
seats in the Senate 

As a result, it was predicted widely 
that the Republicans would easily win 
both houses and the Presidency in 1948. 

Meantime, however, price controls 
and rationing were abolished. The coun- 
try, by 1948, was enjoying prosperity. On 
housing and other issues, President Harry 
S. Truman attacked the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress as a “do nothing” body. 

The outcome, in the presidential elec- 
tions, was a Democratic triumph. Mr. 
Truman was re-elected, and Democrats 
regained both houses of Congress by 
large majorities. 

That instance, however, was only the 
most recent in U. S. political history where 
the party occupying the White House 
bounced back from mid-term defeats. 

The first such case occurred in 1794, 
when George Washington still was Presi- 
dent. That year, anti-Federalists won 
control of the House—but a Federalist 
recovery two years later enabled that 
party to regain leadership of the House 
and sweep John Adams into the Presi- 
dency. 

A similar comeback was made in 
1856 by Democrats, with James Buchan- 
an as presidential candidate, two years 
after losing the House to a combination 
of political parties. 

Republicans, in 1874, lost the House 
to Democrats in the aftermath of the 
panic of 1873. As times improved, how- 
ever, so did Republican strength. In 
1876, Republican Rutherford B. Hayes 
was elected to the White House—though 
Democrats retained control of the House. 

President Hayes took a different tact 
from that of President Truman in han- 
dling an opposition Congress. He was 
able to get the co-operation of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House for some of 
his measures. Times continued to im- 
prove and Republicans patched up party 
quarrels. President Hayes, himself, con- 
ducted a vigorous “cleanup” to eliminate 
alleged corruption in the Administration. 

Democrats scored another mid-term 
congressional triumph in 1878. That 
time, they won control of both houses. 
But, in 1880, the Republicans not only 
retained the Presidency but won back 
the House and achieved a tie for control 
of the Senate. 

Thus, Mr. Eisenhower and his advis- 
ers find from history that many Admin- 
istrations in the past have had the same 
political problems to deal with that he 
now faces. And some of them, history 
books show, have made comebacks to 
win the presidential elections two years 
later—against far bigger odds, at times, 
than those now confronting the Repub- 
lican Party. 
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Comforting thought +o sleep on- 


Even during winter's worst, you're as safe 
traveling Pullman as you are in your own home. 
And what a comfort to know you'll get there on 
time... refreshed and rested... at your best 
for the business that brought you! 


‘Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 


Have a "Rent-a-car"’ waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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= with RICHARD M. NIXON 


Vice President of the U.S. 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON’‘S 





OWN STORY OF CAMPAIGN 





Q How would you characterize this election—as a victory 
for the Democrats and a loss to the Republicans, or how, Mr. 
Vice President? 

A Well, technically, this election is, of course, a victory 
for the Democrats, because they won control of the House 
and Senate, and the Republicans lost it. 

Q You say they won control— 

A As a matter of fact, in the Senate they didn’t win con- 
trol, but, due to Mr. Morse’s defection from the Republican 
Party— 

Q They obtained it? 

A Yes. In other words, the Democrats, with an assist from 
Mr. Morse, have gotten control. And that means, incidentally, 
of course, that they have to take Mr. Morse, and I am not 
sure he will be an unmitigated asset to them. 

Q As you look back over the campaign—you were cam- 
paigning in many States—do you think there was an over- 
riding issue in the campaign? 

A No, there was no overriding issue in the campaign. One 
of the reasons why so many of the political prophets went 
wrong was that they failed to realize this. They, therefore, 
predicted the usual off-year trend against the Republicans, 
which did not occur, due to the fact that when substantial 
off-year trends have taken place against the party in power 
there has usually been a great national issue running against 
the Administration. 

This time we did not have such an issue. As a result the 
Eisenhower Administration and the party in power gained a 
virtual stand-off. When you analyze the results, it will show 
that, for example, in the Senate, a shift of less than one half 
of 1 per cent or one vote per precinct in three States—Oregon, 
Montana and Wyoming—would have given the Republicans 
a majority of 50 to 46. 

Q Did you find that unemployment was a conspicuous 
factor in many States? 

A It was only a spotty factor, despite the attempts of the 
Democrats to make it a national issue. Two to three weeks 
before the end of the campaign, particularly at the time of 


Mr. Wilson’s famous dog story, they succeeded to an extent 
in creating the idea that unemployment and economic condi- 
tions were a major national issue. 

But in the last two weeks of the campaign we were able: to 
get the truth out about employment. The good employment 
figures came out. Economic conditions became better. That, 
coupled with the fact that we kept talking about our strong 
issues—peace, honesty and loyalty in Government, and the 
Truman Administration’s failure to deal adequately with the 
problem of Communism in the United States, resulted in the 
fact as the campaign ended that people were thinking more 
of our strong issues than of the phony issue of unemployment. 

Q What do you think was the influence of the so-called 
farm issue? 

A The best proof of that is the results. The farm issue may 
have cut down Republican majorities in the farm States, but 
I don’t know of any seat that the Republicans lost in the 
House or the Senate because of the farm issue. The best 
proof of that is the State where all the experts were wrong 
—the State of Iowa. 

I knew, from having gone into Iowa, that, despite the fact 
that the Democrats had a very attractive candidate in Gillette 
—he is one of the best campaigners on the circuit—Martin, 
who was a strong supporter of Secretary Benson’s program, 
with the support of the Republican organization, had a good 
chance to win in Iowa. And I was not surprised at the lowa 
result. As a matter of fact, it was one that I went out on a 
limb and confidently predicted. 

Q What effect do you think power policy in the Northwest 
had in the Oregon election? 

A Here, again, we should look at the results. Let’s look at 
a State where power policies are a greater issue than they 
are in Oregon—Washington. I went into the State of Wash- 
ington—I spoke State-wide twice, once by radio, once by 
television. In both instances I tackled the power issue head 
on by pointing out that the Eisenhower Administration fav- 
ored the development of the water and power resources of 
the West, but with a basic difference. We believe that simply 
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because the Federal Government assists the State or local 
community in developing its water and power resources, it 
does not get the right to set up a federal colony in the State 
run by bureaucrats from Washington, D. C. Now, on that is- 
sue we had a clear-cut choice in all of the Washington con- 
gressional seats. We won every one of them. Pelly, for ex- 
ample, in the city of Seattle—a district that has been a swing 
district for many years—won from Hugh Mitchell, a strong 
follower of the Wayne Morse power line. 

In Oregon, it’s hard to tell whether the power issue was a 
major factor in Senator Cordon’s defeat or not. My own 
opinion is that the major factor in Cordon’s defeat was Neu- 
berger. Neuberger was one of the best candidates on the 
whole ‘campaign circuit. 

Q Do you think that the CIO had some effect in the city 
of Portland with the workers? 

A This is one of the few areas in the whole country where 
the CIO did have effect—there isn’t any question but that in 
the city of Portland they helped Neuberger considerably. 
Neuberger has consistently taken the CIO line and they felt 
that he was one of their boys and consequently they went 
all out for him. He had the enthusiastic support of the CIO. 
The result was that they got out a 75 per cent vote in Port- 
land while the down-State areas voted only 66 per cent. 

Q Did you find that the McCarthy issue was important in 
any of the States in the West? 

A Well, when you speak of the West, let’s take from IIli- 
nois on west. I would say that early in the campaign the Mc- 
Carthy issue hurt the Republicans in the sense that it divided 
the Republicans. It made it more difficult to obtain contribu- 
tions in some cases and it created some apathy in Republican 
organization ranks. 

However, as the campaign wore on and as the truth began 
to dawn upon the Republicans that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had done a fine job in dealing with Communism 
—that’s one of the reasons I constantly emphasized that 
issue—that we had done a good job and that we did it fairly 
and sanely and effectively—as that truth dawned upon them, 
these Republicans who had defected as a result of McCarthy 
at last realized that we were on the right side of the issue. 

Q Is there any evidence that in Illinois the anti-McCarthy 
people among the Republicans didn’t support Meek en- 
thusiastically? 

A I can only tell you what my reports are. The reports are 
that in Illinois, and possibly in Michigan and possibly in 
Wisconsin, the fall-off in Republican support was due to a 
certain extent to the disappointment of some of the Republi- 
cans over the handling of the McCarthy issue. I will not make 
that statement as being my opinion. I can only say that local 
political leaders and political observers who are pretty shrewd 
believe that is the case. 

Q Are you speaking of “disappointment” meaning that they 
were on the pro or on the anti-McCarthy side? 

A Pro. 

Q Now, what about the anti-McCarthy side? 

A As a matter of fact, I saw no place in any of my travels 
where the Administration had lost support from the anti-Mc- 
Carthy people. The anti-McCarthy people virtually all had 
reached the conclusion that they were more at home on the 
Democratic side, due to the fact that they were sure that if 
they voted Democratic they would deprive McCarthy of his 
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committee chairmanship. Therefore, we lost no support there. 
On the other hand, on the Republican side and among many 
Democrats in the large cities who have traditionally sup- 


‘ ported McCarthy in his strong stand against Communism 


—there was a feeling among those people that the Admin- 
istration had not handled the issue as vigorously as it should. 

Now, I think that we gained back a lot of that support, par- 
ticularly in the Western States—and this explains one of the 
reasons for our good showing in the West—by our emphasis 
on the point that the Eisenhower Administration had done a 
good job on this issue. 

May I say that in every speech that I made, despite reports 
in the press to the contrary, I did not discuss the records of 
individual candidates, except in one case—Condon of Cali- 
fornia—on the Communist issue. ys 

I did not mention McCarthy once during the campaign by 
name. I simply compared what the Truman Administration 
did in the field of Communism with what we have done. 
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That finally got home in the last two weeks, and I think 
brought back many Republicans and many Democrats as well 
who wanted a strong anti-Communist stand. 

Q What would you say is the underlying political drift 
in the country? Is it toward more and more demand for Gov- 
ernment to do things? 

A No, I think in that connection that this election is very 
hopeful. 

In the first place, this election is definitely not a defeat 
for the Eisenhower program or the Eisenhower leadership. 
Although the Republicans technically lost control, as we did, 
of the House and Senate, it actually can be interpreted as a 
victory for the Eisenhower program and the Eisenhower 
leadership for this reason: Taking the five off-year elections in 
the last 20 years, if you will analyze them, the trend 
against the party in power was far lower this time than it 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “I do not believe they can repeal Taft-Hartley” 


ever has been in any of the previous off-year elections in the 
20-year period. 

Q Do you think the statistical trend, or whatever it is, is a 
temporary thing and will be improved in 1956? 

A In my opinion, if you analyze the statistics and analyze 
the individual elections, you will find that this election was 
determined more by organizational splits, by local issues and 
by differences in the ability of the candidates than by na- 
tional trends. 

Q Popularity of candidates? 

A Yes. For example, take the House—a shift of 15 seats in 
the House would have given control to the Republicans. 
Five of those 15 we know are in coal areas, where you had a 
depressed situation in the coal mines—they were lost because 
of that. 

Now, let us take the Senate seats: We found that in several 
instances—and I will not be specific, but anybody who 
analyzes it can find it—the Republicans in my opinion had 
the best man, the better Senator or the best prospective Sena- 
tor. The Democrats, on the other hand, had the better 
candidate. 

In the off-year elections, unless there is a great national 
issue—which there was not this year—type of candidates and 
organization are overwhelmingly important. 


WHERE PARTY FIGHTS HURT— 


Now, getting to organization, we can attribute the losses 
in two or three States primarily to split organization. In 
Pennsylvania the organization. was fighting within itself, and 
there we not only lost the Governorship, but we lost three 
key House seats. 

Moving on again over to Illinois—there, although there was 
apparent organization solidarity, beneath there was the pro 
and anti-McCarthy conflict, which hurt us. 

In Michigan, there had been a primary fight for Governor, 
which meant that the Michigan Republican organization also 
was not as united as ordinarily. 

On the other side of the coin, to show you how important 
it is to have your organization together, in lowa we surprised 
everybody because our organization was solid and strong. In 
Ohio we surprised everybody because the organization united 
behind Bender. 

In these two States our candidates had no particular edge as 
candidates over the others—in fact, the contrary was true in 
Iowa in that Gillette had campaigned State-wide before. 
Martin had not. But, on the other hand, we won both of those 
States because our organizations were solid. 

Now my point is that in any State in which you had a 
contest, if the Republicans had a good candidate and if they 
had a good organization, they did as well as they did in 1952 
and in some cases better. 

Let’s look at California for a moment. In California, in spite 
of all of the talk that there was an organizational split we 
had a united organization. 

What happened in California? We elected our Governor, 
we elected our Senator, and, what is more important, we held 
every congressional seat except one, and we picked one up 
in an area that is 24-to-1 Democratic—Condon’s district. The 
one we lost, Hunter’s district, is 242-to-1 Democratic also, and 
we had just been holding it by the skin of our teeth. 

And what does that prove? It proves that where we had 
good candidates, good organization and when we put on a 


fighting campaign—and I might say that in California I spent 
six days in which I went personally into every close con- 
gressional district and made as many as six to eight speeches 
a day—this is what wins campaigns in the off year. It’s hard 
work, organization, good candidates. 

Q What about the President in working with Congress— 
do you think he will have trouble working with Congress on 
such things as tax laws, labor laws, farm or power problems? 

A The only problem that the President will have in work- 
ing with Congress will be on domestic policy. I am confident 
that, in the field of foreign policy and military policy, 
we will find our Democratic friends going along with the 
President—as they did, incidentally, in many instances during 
the last session. 

Now, where do we potentially have trouble? 

One: The farm issue. The question is whether they can 
muster the votes to change the farm law. My guess is they 
cannot. 

As I analyze the results of the Senate races and the vote 
on the farm law, I think that the farm law will remain as 
it is. 

Two: Taft-Hartley. I do not believe that they can repeal 
Taft-Hartley, due to the fact that a combination of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats will avoid it. We hope the Ad- 
ministration amendments will get through, however. 

Three: The power issue. There is a close one. On the 
power issue, there is a possibility that a change in power 
policy may come in this Congress. 


LEFT SWING AVERTED— 


Now, may I just suggest one other thing. During the 
course of this campaign, I pointed out over and over again 
the danger of electing what I called an anti-Eisenhower 
Democratic Congress. By that I meant the kind of Congress 
that Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Morse—the 
ADA wing of the Democratic Party—were advocating. 

Now, fortunately, that kind of Congress was not elected. If 
there had been a swing—if, for example, the voters had 
elected Taylor in Idaho, Carroll in Colorado, Yorty in Cali- 
fornia—if these men had been added to the left-wing bloc 
in the Senate and if men with similar political philosophy 
had won in proportionately larger numbers in the House, 
you would have had a strong swing to the left in the 
Congress. 

But the significant thing about this election is that the 
moderate elements of the Democratic Party prevailed. Except 
for Neuberger in Oregon, none of the new members of the 
Senate who were elected will add to the strength of the 
Humphrey-Douglas-Lehman-Morse left-wing element in the 
Democratic Party. When I refer to “left wing,” I mean the 
left as distinguished from the conservative wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. I am referring to their economic philosophy. 

Q Now do you think that the President will hold the 
Democrats accountable for their pledge of co-operation? 

A Well, I am inclined to think that our Democratic friends 
will have a very difficult time in 1956 going before the peo- 
ple if they do not co-operate with the President. If there is 
one thing this election proved, it was that the President is 
immensely popular and that his program is popular. And 
what I mean by his program, his policy in the field of 
foreign affairs which has led to peace; his policy in dealing 
firmly and effectively with Communism at home, which the 
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previous Administration did not do, and his economic policy, 
which is conservative—conservative, as he put it, with money, 
but liberal without being socialistic with the problems of the 
people. 

In my experience, after talking to more audiences and in 
more States than any other campaigner on our side, I don’t 
think there is any question but that that is what a majority of 
the American people want. I say that a member of Congress, 
whether he is a Democrat or Republican, who does not go 
along with the President on that program and who comes 
up for re-election in 1956 is going to have a very diffi- 
cult time. 

Q Do you feel there is any chance for Senator Morse to 
interpret the elections in accordance with his original election 
as a Republican? Do you think there is any chance of his being 
persuaded to retain his party regularity, particularly since he 
went away, they say, because he didn’t get the right com- 
mittee chairmanship? 

A No. My feeling is that Senator Morse has decided to 
join the Democratic Party. Of course, the problem is whether 
the Democratic Party will give him the committee assign- 
ments that the Republicans did not. 

I'll put it this way: I think Senator Morse will do exactly 
what will be best for him, and I’m inclined to think that, 
under the circumstances, if the Democrats offer him good 
committee assignments, he will vote with them. 

Q Do you think that there is anything in this election 
which indicates a possibility of a realignment within the 
political parties? 

A There was one surprising thing to me in the election. 
That was the strength we showed in the South—the re- 
election of two men in Virginia and another in North Caro- 
lina, electing the man down in Florida, and electing a man 
in Texas. 

Now, as far as major realignment is concerned, however, 
that is something which is still quite a few years in the future. 
But I will say this: If the “left wing” in the Democratic Party 
becomes too vocal, too vociferous, too anti-Eisenhower during 
the next two years, it is going to increase the possibility of a 
realignment or at least of antagonizing the conservative ele- 
ments in the Democratic Party in 1956. 

Let me make my position clear. We, of course, would have 
preferred to have won. But Senator Lyndon Johnson and 
Representative Sam Rayburn are not going to lead an easy 
life as respective Majority Leader and Speaker during the 
next two years, because there are indications their party may 
be headed toward a Donnybrook in 1956. 


SPLIT AMONG DEMOCRATS— 


There is within the Democratic Party a basic, fundamental 
split between men like Lyndon Johnson, Harry Byrd and 
Dick Russell, who are moderate in their political and eco- 
nomic thinking, and people like Neuberger, Humphrey, 
Lehman and Morse, who have an economic philosophy which 
is as far apart from theirs as the poles. 

Now, that is a basic split that they are going to be con- 
fronted with as leaders of the majority to a much greater 
extent than they would have been confronted with it they 
did not have the responsibility of leadership. So I think that 
their winning the Congress will not be an unmixed blessing 
for them. It’s going to accentuate the basic split that they 
have within their own party on this economic philosophy. 


Q What about the issue of Communism in Government? 
Will it continue to be stressed, do you think? 

A Representative Francis Walter, Democrat, has _indi- 
cated that he wants to abolish the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, of which he would be chairman. I would 
predict at this point that if he brings it up for a vote in the 
House of Representatives, he will lose many members of the 
Democratic Party in the House on that vote. 

Incidentally, may I say that I have great respect for Francis 
Walter. I know he feels that technically the Judiciary Com- 
mittee can handle this issue more effectively than the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. But, on the other 
hand, I would say that individuals who vote against the con- 
tinuation of the Committee on Un-American Activities will 
have very great difficulty in explaining that vote at the polls. 

Q In the Senate, on the other hand, there are reports that 
Senator McClellan, of Arkansas, Democrat, would like to see 
a Joint Committee established, from both houses, to handle 
this anti-Communist issue— 

A Well, some solution like that might be worked out. Per- 
sonally, of course, I cannot, as Vice President, say what I 
think should happen on either of those situations because I 
must maintain a neutral attitude. I will say this generally, 
however: It would be a tragedy for the country if we did not 
continue to have in either the Senate or the House a com- 
mittee whose responsibility it was to investigate and to expose 
Communist activities in the United States. I am referring 
now not primarily to Communist activities in the Government 
because this Administration is doing such an effective job 
that there frankly isn’t much left to be exposed. 


EXPOSING COMMUNISTS— 


But I am reterring particularly to Communist activities 
and the operation of the Communist conspiracy all over the 
country. There is one thing the Communists fear more than 
anything else, and that is exposure. That is the reason why 
the Communists, the fellow travelers and those who are in 
bed with them scream so loudly at the Jenner Committee and 
at the Committee on Un-American Activities. And I know 
this from having been on the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: Even when you do it right, even when 
you follow the most impeccable conduct on procedure, I have 
found that the critics will take you on. 

Q Now, with respect to 1956, what can the party do or 
should it do to assure complete recovery by 1956? 

A The major problem the Republicans have between now 
and 1956 can be stated very simply—organization and candi- 
dates. 

I am inclined to think, in view of the fact that we lost this 
election and lost it by a very close margin, that it may not be 
an unmixed evil for us. This election showed the Republicans, 
fortunately two years ahead of time, that they cannot fight 
among themselves and win against an opposition which is also 
well organized. 

Q Now would you say that the President should be 
drafted to run next time? 

A I believe the President is the best leader that the United 
States has had in my lifetime. I believe that, if we could pre- 
vail upon him to run, it would be a great benefit to the coun- 
try. And, so far as my own efforts are concerned, whatever 
they are worth, certainly everything that I do will be de- 
voted to that end. 
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WHERE DEMOCRATS GAIN MOST 


They Control Political Machinery in 27 States 


Republicans, in addition to 
losing their majority in Con- 
gress, also lost eight Governor- 
ships. Democrats now are in 
control of more State capitols 
than the Republicans. 

How this shift in State political 
power may prove more impor- 
tant than the change in Wash- 
ington as an advantage for the 
Democrats in 1956 is described 
here. 


Democrats will have in 1955 the 
Governorships, the political machines 
and the patronage in 27 State capitols, 
with the grassroots political advantage 
that these things mean for 1956. Ma- 
jority in State governments will be 
their first in four years. 

Republicans, who had control of 29 
State governments to help win the last 
presidential election, lost 8 Governor- 
ships, gained none, now are to run 
things in only 21 statehouses. This puts 
them in about the same position that 


Democrats were in back in 1951, as far 
as State political strength is concerned. 

Gains by Democrats include States 
with most of the biggest blocs of electoral 
votes. Democrats will replace Republican 
administrations in four major Eastern 
States—New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Maine. They will take over, 
as well, three Western States—Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona. They also 
will return to power in the North Central 
State of Minnesota. Democrats already 
control all State governments in the 
South. 

A glance at the maps on pages 50-51 
will show you how political control at 
the State level is shifted by last week’s 
election. 

Biggest Democratic gains at the grass- 
roots level appear in the East. 

In New York State, with the largest 
bloc of electoral votes in presidential 
elections, Democrats captured the State 
government after 12 years. of Republican 
rule. This means that the Democratic 
Party, between now and 1956, will have 
an opportunity to build its machinery, 
strengthen it with patronage, for that 
presidential year. 

Democrats also took control of popu- 
lous Pennsylvania for the first time in 


20 years and the second time in 64 years. 
This is another State of vital importance 
in years when a President is elected. 

In Connecticut, too, and in Maine, 
Democratic Governors are taking over. 
In Ohio, Michigan and Rhode Island, 
voters retained Democrats at the head 
of the State governments. Maryland 
voters made Theodore R. McKeldin the 
first Republican Governor ever to achieve 
re-election in that State, but they in- 
stalled a Democratic legislature and put 
Democrats in other State offices. The 
underlying tide in Maryland appeared 
to be Democratic. 

Voters placed a Democrat, Orville 
Freeman, in the Governorship of Min- 
nesota for the first time since 1934. That 
is considered an important gain in a 
State where Democratic dominance has 
been growing stronger with the years. 

In Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, , 
Democrats now will move into state- 
houses and replace Republicans. 

Why shift is important. The change 
in control of State Governorships, in 
the view of politicians, is of basic im- 
portance for a number of reasons. Gov- 
ernors often are in a position to eontrol 
the party organization within the State. 
This gives them a strong voice—usually 
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Alabama: James E. Folsom (D) 
Arizona: Ernest W. McFarland (D) 
Arkansas: Orval E. Faubus (D) 
California: Goodwin J. Knight (R)* 
Colorado: Edwin C. Johnson (D) 
Connecticut: Abraham A. Ribicoff (D) 
Florida: LeRoy Collins (D) 

Georgia: Marvin Griffin (D) 

Idaho: Robert E. Smylie (R) 

lowa: Leo A. Hoegh (R) 

Kansas: Fred Hall (R) 

Maine: Edmund S. Muskie (D) (Elec- 





Maryland: Theodore R. McKeldin 
(R)* 
Massachusetts Christian A. Herter 
(R)* 
Michigan: G. Mennen Williams (D)* 
Minnesota: Orville Freeman (D) 
Nebraska: Victor E. Anderson (R) 
Nevada: Charles H. Russell (R)* 
New Hampshire: Lane Dwinell (R) 
New Mexico: John F. Simms, Jr. (D) 
New York: Averell Harriman (D) 
North Dakota: Norman Brunsdale 


HERE ARE THE GOVERNORS CHOSEN IN 1954 ELECTIONS... 


Ohio: Frank J. Lausche (D)* 
Oklahoma: Raymond Gary (D) 
Oregon: Paul L. Patterson (R)* 
Pennsylvania: George M. Leader (D) 
Rhode Island: Dennis J. Roberts (D)* 
South Carolina: George Bell Tim- 
merman, Jr. (D) 
South Dakota: Joe J. Foss (R) 
Tennessee: Frank G. Clement (D)* 
Texas: Allan Shivers (D)* 
Vermont: Joseph B. Johnson (R) 
Wisconsin: Walter J. Kohler (R)* 








ted September 13) (R)* Wyoming: Milward Simpson (R) 
*Re-elected. 
stronger than that of Senators or House Frank J. Lausche, in Ohio, and G. power in eight more States reinforces 


members—in the control of delegations 
to political conventions, and thus in the 
selection of presidential nominees. 

Averell Harriman, in New York, im- 
mediately finds his name connected with 
1956 and the Democratic nomination. 
However, Mr. Harriman is 62 years of 
age and will be 64 at the time of the 
presidential campaign in 1956. His 
chances of making a striking record in a 
State where Republicans control the leg- 
islature is not regarded as great. 

In Pennsylvania, George M. Leader, 
who becomes Governor, has no national 
name or record on which to seek the 
Democratic nomination next time. He 
will be watched closely by party poli- 
ticians, however. 


Mennen Williams in Michigan are Demo- 
cratic Governors who have gained stand- 
ing by re-election. Mr. Lausche is being 
given a fifth term. 

A key to Congress. The appointive 
power of the Governors ties in closely 
with the tight situation in the U.S. 
Senate. During the last session of Con- 
gress, a Democratic Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and another from Nevada, died. In 
each case, a Republican was appointed 
to the vacancy by a Republican Gover- 
nor, The late Republican Senator Robert 
A. Taft was replaced by a Democrat 
appointed by Governor Lausche. 

In the next Congress, Senate Demo- 
crats apparently are to lead the Republi- 
cans by a single vote. The appointive 


their hold on the Senate. 

Thus in a number of ways, the Demo- 
crats, now with their minds turned to 
1956, made significant gains in the State 
capitals. Politicians concede that the 
party is greatly strengthened for the 
presidential year. 


Besides election articles appearing on 
preceding pages, see results on local 
issues, page 65; interviews with political 
leaders and explanations by winners and 
losers, pages 68-96; President Eisen- 
hower’s plans, pages 98 and 110; re- 
sults of labor’s activities in the election, 
page 142; effect of Congress’s shift on 
financial plans of the Administration, 
page 148. 
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As Mixed Schools Came to U.S. Capital— 


When Negroes Moved In, Many Whites Moved Out } | 













Are Negroes on the way to be- 
coming the majority race in the 
nation’s capital? 

Washington residents are ask- 
ing this question as a result of 
population shifts that are chang- 
ing the pattern of the city. These 
shifts have speeded up since Ne- 
groes were mixed with whites in 
Washington schools. 

This is what is happening— 
and what it may mean. 


Washington’s School Problem— 


MORE NEGROES, 
FEWER WHITES 


Effects of mixed schools, now begin- 
ning to appear in Washington, D.C., 
are pointing to big changes ahead in 
the nation’s capital. Many capital resi- 
dents are starting to wonder: Will 
Negroes some day outnumber whites 
in Washington? 

The experience of Washington—the 
first major city to turn from segregated 
to integrated schools—may have mean- 
ing for other cities. 

For 20 years, the percentage of Ne- 
groes has been increasing steadily in 
Washington’s population, growing even 
faster in the District’s public schools. Al- 
ready Negro pupils outnumber whites. 

Since school segregation was ordered 
ended in Washington last summer, this 
trend has picked up speed. 

The number of white pupils who en- 
rolled in Washington’s newly mixed pub- © 
lic schools last September was 8.7 per 
cent smaller than a year ago. Nearly 
4,000 white pupils who normally would 
have been expected to enroll were un- 
accountably missing. This was the sharp- 
est one-year drop in white enrollment in 
the city’s history. 

In some schools, where parents were 
given advance notice last spring that 
segregation was coming, barely half as 
many white students showed up this year 
as last year. By contrast, Washington 
schools that remained all white lost only 
a few students. Some gained in enroll- 
ment. Generally, the schools that lost 
white pupils most heavily were those 
admitting the most Negroes. 

While white enrollment is dropping, 
Negroes continue to increase. The num- 
ber of Negroes went up nearly as much 
as the number of whites went down, in 

the September enrollment. 
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Jemocratic Governors 





The changes in white enrollment after 
school integration are shown in the tables 
on this and the following page. 

What is happening, these figures in- 
dicate, is that many white families with 
children of school age are moving out of 
Washington. Most go into nearby Vir- 
ginia or Maryland suburbs, where schools 
are still segregated and there are fewer 
Negroes. 

Some parents have told school authori- 
ties frankly why they are moving: to 
avoid sending their children to mixed 
schools. 

Statistics show a significant pattern. 
The biggest decline in white enrollment 
in September occurred in the 18 schools 
that were announced last spring as 
thg first schools that would be integrated 
when the autumn term began. Parents, 
in these school districts, had time to 
move if they objected. When schools 





What Happened When 
D.C. Schools Were 
Integrated 


In Washington, D.C., schools, after 
integration, total white enroll- 
ment dropped 8.7%. 


In the 18 schools where integration 
was announced months in ad- 
vance, white enrollment dropped 
24.6%. 


In 15 schools that remained all 
white, 5 gained in white en- 
rollment, the 10 others lost only 
slightly. 











Source: Survey by Washington Star 


opened in September, the total white en- 
rollment in these 18 schools dropped 
24.6 per cent—nearly three times the 
city-wide average. 

One school that became 60 per cent 
Negro lost over half of its white pupils. 
Another, with 69.1 per cent of its pupils 
now colored, lost 45.3 per cent of its 
whites, A third, which now has 44.1 per 
cent Negro enrollment, reported a 44.6 
per cent decline in white enrollment. 

On the other hand, a school that so far 
has been assigned no Negro pupils re- 
ported that its white enrollment jumped 
one fifth, Four other all-white schools 
showed gains instead of losses in white 
pupils, and in 10 others white losses were 
very slight. 

These figures indicate that some 
white families, instead of moving entirely 
out of Washington, are moving out of 
sections thickly populated with Negroes 
into districts that are mostly white. 

This shift, some suggest, could reverse 
the trend of the last few years, which was 

(Continued on page 54) 
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—and gets some first-hand information on what the 
American meat packing industry does to earnits keep. 


















“Why is it,’”’ Mr. Perkins asked 
*his wife,‘ that you pay more than 
twice as much for pork chops as 
porkers are bringing on the farm? 
We will buy a whole pig—have 
pork chops more often and save 
a lot of money, too.” 





3 There is quite a bit of difference 
“between pork on the hoof and pork 
in the refrigerator. He had to hire 
somebody to turn the pig into 
eatin’ meat. 
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5 After cutting up, the 180 lbs. of 
*pork had shrunk to only 135 lbs. 
of meat cuts—only 10 lbs. of which 
were center cut chops. The hams 
still had to be cured, baconsmoked 
and sliced, sausage made. 








2 So Mr. P. drove to the country, 

“bought a very choice 240-lb. pig 

(he hadn’t known they ran so big). 
He also found out that... 





When it was dressed, his 240-lb. 
*pig had shrunk to only 180 Ibs. 
It still had to be turned into 
kitchen cuts by somebody skilled 
at that sort of thing. 








& “I much prefer to be able to pick 
*and choose just the cuts I want — 
when I want them,” said Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘““With packers and re- 
tailers on the job, I know any cut 
I want will be available when I 
want it.”’ 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago 





Members throughout the U. S. 
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“Ask Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook ... 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
al‘ect certain securities . .. particular 
industrics . . . or business in general, 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong . . . Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective ... 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you're a customer or not, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-18 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


invest —for the bett 
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toward greater mixing of Negroes and 
whites in the same neighborhood. Until 
this year, although the races might live 
sidc by side, they went to separate 
schools. Now, with schools mixed, it ap- 
pears that the tendency may become 
greater for the whites to congregate in 
one section of the city, where at least 
most of the school pupils would be white. 

Racial integration, school authorities 
point out, is not the only cause for the 
sharp declines in white enrollment. Fac- 
tors not connected with integration ac- 
count for part of them. There have been 
minor alterations in a few school-district 
boundaries, occasional changes in hous- 
ing patterns. 

Not all the missing white children have 
moved. A few have entered private 
schools, some of which are still segre- 
gated, or have succeeded in being trans- 
ferred to other city schools where 
Negroes are fewer. 

Some parents, too, who come to Wash- 
ington only for congressional sessions, are 
known to be leaving their children now 
in schools back home instead of bringing 
them along to the capital. 

An official study has been ordered, to 
find out just where all the white pupils 
who disappeared have gone—and why. 

Most school authorities who are willing 
to discuss the situation, however, agree 
that the integration order is playing a 
considerable part in the changing en- 
rollment pattern. 

The trend that suggests Washington 
may some day become a predominantly 
Negro city is shown in the chart on page 
52. 

In 1930, there were only 133,000 Ne- 
groes in Washington and 354,000 whites. 
Around 1940, a big influx of Negroes be- 
gan. Many were drawn to federal jobs 
being opened to their race. Others were 
attracted by the capital's gradual elim- 
ination of racial restrictions, the oppor- 
tunity to escape “Jim Crow” barriers still 
prevailing in adjacent Southern States. 

As Washington grew during World 
War II and early postwar years, its Negro 
population grew increasingly faster than 
its white. 

Since 1950, in fact, the number of 
white Washington residents has declined 
while the number of Negroes has con- 
tinued to climb. In 1950, the decennial 
census showed 517,965 whites and 280,- 
803 Negroes living in Washington. Now, 
in 1954, the white population is esti- 
mated at around 485,000—a decline of 
nearly 33,000—and the Negro population 
is up nearly 49,000 to about 330,000. 

What this trend means is emphasized 
by school-enrollment figures. In the 
schools, Negroes have increased in num- 
ber even faster than in the general popu- 
lation. By 1950, Negroes had outstripped 
whites in school enrollment, and today 


nearly 60 per cent of all Washington’s 
public-school pupils are Negroes. This 
is the highest percentage of Negro pupils 
in any major U.S. city, even in the 
Deep South. 

When these Negro children become 
adults and raise families of their own the 
proportion of Negroes to whites will be- 
come even greater. 

A high Negro birth rate is one big fac- 
tor in the disproportionately large Negro 
school population. Another contributor 
is the nature of the population in a 
capital city. Many white residents are 
young Government employes, single or 
childless. Others are aging officials, 


whose children are grown. 





When Integration Came 
With Advance Notice 


These 18 schools were an- 
nounced in May, 1954, as the 
first Washington, D.C., schools 
that would be integrated. In Sep- 
tember, white enrollment in these 
schools dropped by the following 
percentages: 


Barnard Elementary 22.1% 
Benning Elementary 27.7% 
Blair Elementary 51.8% 
Brightwood Elementary 6.7% 
Buchanan Elementary 34.8% 
Burroughs Elementary 26.0% 
Eastern Junior High 29.5 % 
Edmonds Elementary 27.0% 
Jefferson Junior High 11.5% 
Kingsman Elementary 41.0% 
Langdon Elementary 20.1% 
McKinley High School 20.4% 
Petworth Elementary 16.4% 
Raymond Elementary 45.3% 
Rudolph Elementary 19.2% 
Sousa Junior High 9.2% 
Wheatley Elementary 44.6% 
Woodridge Elementary 4.2% 











Source: Survey by Washington Star 


Washington, restricted to the bound- 
aries of the District of Columbia, cannot 
expand its area like most cities. As rapid 
growth created congestion, much of the 
population increase spilled over into 
nearby States. Many white Government 
workers, when they married and started 
rearing families, moved out into the 
suburbs. Every time a white family 
moved out, a Negro family—usually 
larger—took its place. 

Now, with the end of school segrega- 
tion, a new impetus appears to have 
been added to this population shift that 
may some day make Negroes the ma- 
jority race in the nation’s capital. 
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BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC 


accounting machines 
are saving time and money 
for these famous firms 


rome 
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FRIE 










FACTORING 





‘Checker Cab Manufac- 
— on Corporation, 
manufacturer 


of Huslt-for-the- 
taxicabs and buses, util- 
izes the i anahod 
Sensimatic for pa 
writing, bond edger 







te do this work. 











Dutch Masters 


Offices of the famous DUTCH 
MASTERS and HARVESTER cigars, 
use the Burroughs Sensimatics 
exclusively to handle all their 
accounts receivable records. 
“Easy to operate, fast, efficient 
and time saving. Not even a 
problem for the beginner.” 








MILL FACTORS 


CORPORATION 


ation, a leading New York factor in 
business, says that Burroughs 

ry enable it to process 

Minimum effort the tre- 
nts receivable. 
















S,S. PIERCE CO. 


The S. S. Pierce Co., of Boston, 
famous retail and wholesale gro- 
cers since 1831, say, ““We use the 
Burroughs Sensimatic Account- 
ing Machines for accounts receiv- 
able and inventory records, and 
are very well pleased with them.” 




















Many of the world’s leading businesses have 
found how Burroughs Sensimatics save more 
time and money by handling several complex 
operations quickly with one brilliantly engi- 
neered machine. Thanks to the Burroughs exclu- 
2s sive sensing panel, you can put this machine to 
work on virtually any accounting job. And 
thanks to its ease of operation, even a beginner 
can quickly become an expert. Isn’t it logical 
that any accounting machine that saves so much 
would be a big asset to you? To get the Sensi- 
matic story call the Burroughs branch, or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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It takes aluminum. In addition to 
utility buildings such as barns and 
shops, more and more aluminum is 
going into homes. Aluminum clap- 
boards are easy to apply, won’t warp 
or rot. Available in handsome colors. 


lor more of the good 


It takes aluminum. New AMF 
Pinspotter performs every pin-boy 
service electromechanically. Removes 
dead wood, replaces standing pins. 
Then clears pins, spots a new set. Pin- 
dicator flashes strike or standing pins. 


It takes aluminum to make the 
Post Office Department’s new home- 
delivery mail cart light, rugged and 
weatherproof, Capacity is more than 
twice that of a shoulder-bag. It helps 
deliver more mail faster. 





things of life 


It takes aluminum. Shiny-clean 
aluminum helps make the kitchens on 
the new airliners a miracle of com- 
pact efficiency. Hot foods are kept 
hot, cold foods cold and everything 
shipshape for satisfying meals aloft. 
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Strength, light weight, durable 
beauty . . . aluminum combines these 
benefits, and so it is put to more new 
uses than any other metal in our day. 

Each month, each year, U.S. indus- 
tries need more aluminum. A secure 
source of supply is found in Canada, 
good neighbor and best U.S. customer. 
Smelting aluminum takes millions of 
horsepower of electricity. That Canada 
has — vast waterpower resources not 
competed for by other industries. No 


ba Teer a ae 


other country in the free world has so 
much waterpower readily usable for 
economical aluminum production. 

. _ * 

Aluminum from Canada benefits the 
U.S. economy by assuring factories the 
raw material they need, and thus help- 
ing to insure jobs for over a million 
metalworkers in the United States... 
Aluminium Limited, Montreal: one of 
North America’s great aluminum pro- 
ducing enterprises. 
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Communists Plan 
Another Take-Over 


Communists are organizing a 
march in Southeast Asia. For 
them, Indo-China truce meant 
only a shift in tactics. 

Look at what they‘re up to in 
laos. Red agents are every- 
where. So are Red soldiers, in 
hiding now but on the alert. 

Communists are organizing a 
take-over in Laos. And beyond 
lies Thailand, a far richer prize 
that may be next. 


VIENTIANE, Laos 

Here on Indo-China’s border with 
Thailand you see what Asia’s Com- 
munists really mean when they talk 
about non-aggression. 

The shooting war is over in Laos. But 
the Communists, working in the sanc- 
tuary given them by the Indo-China 
truce, are methodically setting things up 
to get control of the entire area stretch- 
ing from Vietnam across Laos and Thai- 
land into Burma. 

In Laos an estimated 5,000 young 
men have been kidnaped and and sent to 
North Vietnam to be trained as disci- 
plined Communists. The Reds are violat- 
ing the Geneva truce by withdrawing 





LAOTIANS GO TO MARKET 


only part of their troops. Viet Minh of- 
ficers are staying on in Laos as “civilians” 
to make certain the Communist under- 
ground stays alive. 

The Pathet Laos, a Communist-domi- 
nated “government,” already controls two 
of the 12 provinces of Laos. The Reds 
have at least four other tightly organized 
“fronts” set up to infiltrate and eventual- 
ly control this strategic area of Southeast 
Asia. All of them are directly or indi- 
rectly linked to Communist China. 

As a result, the Communists have ac- 
tual control or strong influence in areas 
that swing in a great arc from just north 
of Mandalay down through Northeast 
Thailand and Laos to the Cambodian 
border. It is a vast, hilly, jungle-covered 
region traversed only by trails. And it is 
ideal for Communist organization. Vil- 
lages are remote from control by na- 
tional governments. Guerrillas are accus- 
tomed to operating at the end of lengthy 
supply routes that stretch back into China 
and North Vietnam. A modern army 
would be handicapped in this type of 
countryside. 

Right now, none of the pro-Communist 
movements operating within the arc has 
much military power. But with leader- 
ship and aid from the Chinese Commu- 
nists they can be developed, just as the 
Viet Minh armies became modernized 
once Red China started helping them. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


-.. see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 33 offices 


—M _ 
en AIL COUPON TODAY 
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| Recordak Corporation | 
| (Subsidiary of | 
Eastman Kodak Company) | 
| 444 Madison Avenue i I 
| New York 22, N. Y. = = | 
Gentlemen: Please- send free Verifax folder | 
| and address of nearest Recordak office. 
| r-6 | 
| Name I 
| I 
| Company ' 
Address ; 
! City State —— 
SREC 
|= ORDRK | 
Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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This suburban family proves os 
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e “‘We’re one of the families who 
joined the great exodus from the cities 
to enjoy the comforts of suburbia, 
right after World War II. Since the 
day that we first arrived in Skokie, 
I’ve been tremendously impressed 
with the way we and our community 
depend on trucks for better living. 
Everything in our house—from the 
pictures on the walls to the lawn 
mower, from the new stove and re- 
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a f y ou’ve Be oe 24.4 « From Mao Tse-tung’s standpoint, these 


groups make the perfect weapon in 


nationalist movements. If they revolt 
against local governments, the Chinese 
Communists can deny it is aggression, 
even though they trained and supplied 
the rebels. And unless Chinese armies 
became involved it would be difficult for 
the U.S. to intervene. 

Military importance of the Indo- 
Chinese country of Laos stems from its 
position as geographic cornerstone of the 
defense against Communist expansion in 
this part of Southeast Asia (see map on 
this page). It separates Thailand from 
China. Together with anti-Communist 
Cambodia to the south, it shields Thai- 
land from the Communist-controlled areas 
of Vietnam. Its King, Government and 
Army are essentially anti-Communist. 


a t ruc ik, b rou g Fy t i t s Southeast Asia. They are all disguised as 


Luang 
Prabang 
. 


ORTH 
VIETNAM 


Vientiane 





“We'd live in a polka-dot house—if you 
dotted all the items brought by truck,” says 
John R. Schreiber, Skokie, Til. 


John R. Schreiber, an Illinois cabinet 
contractor with plenty of energy and 
vision, tells our story very well. 
Substitute your community for 
Skokie, and you get a good picture 
of what trucks mean to millions in 
America’s growing suburban areas. 








A GEOGRAPHIC CORNERSTONE 
. . . Shielding Thailand from China 


But no informed person out here has 
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any confidence that Laos can stand by 
itself against Communist infiltrators, who 


frigerator that were our first purchase are hard at work. The country has a 
to the play gym that keeps our kids population of only 1.5 million people, 
in the yard—got here by truck. scattered over a territory the size of 


Pennsylvania and New York combined. 
The whole region is thick with jungles 
and steep hills. The few roads become 


“T notice that we get as good a 
choice of fresh merchandise and late 


styles in our local stores as we did in impassable during the monsoon season, 
Chicago. Local merchants tell me this from June to October. And the Laotians 
is possible because they get over- are fun-loving people who much prefer 


a ‘ i i i ar < of re- 
night truck service for even small their leisurely life to the hard work of re 
sisting Communists. 


orders, or same-day service. They— French Army officers admit that nei- 


and we—literally live by truck.” ther the Army nor the Government has 
had any control over about a quarter of 
the country for the past two years. At 





xt . . the height of the Indo-Chinese war, 
ATA American Truckin 9g Industr y Communist forces occupied at least half 
Wi American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. of Laos. Eight thousand French Union 
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troops and the Royal Laotian Army of 
30,000—aided by 7,000 militiamen—were 
able to hold only the capital city of 
Vientiane, Luang Prabang and a handful 
of strategic airfields. 

The Geneva agreements. which 
ended organized fighting in Indo-China 
actually multiplied the complex problems 
facing the Laotian Government. The 
Communists have withdrawn the Viet 
Minh forces that invaded Laos. But they 
left behind 4,000 Communist soldiers 
who claim Laotian citizenship. Many of 
them simply hid their arms and took up 
village life. Others moved into the two 
provinces controlled by the pro-Commu- 
nist Pathet Laos where a Communist 
army is now being reassembled. 

French officials and the Laos Govern- 
ment have protested vigorously against 
the kidnaping of young Laotians by the 





-French Embassy Press & Info. Div. 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS 
... theirs is a most serene faith 


Communists since the cease-fire went 
into effect. They are certain these men 
will be returned: later, armed and indoc- 
trinated to lead a revolt. But the protests 
did no good. Communications are so 
poor and the international-armistice com- 
mission moved so slowly that none of the 
groups of forced recruits could be inter- 
cepted before they reached the Commu- 
nist-controlled areas of neighboring Viet- 
nam. 

Also, the Geneva agreements provided 
that the Royal Laotian Army should stay 
on the side lines while Viet Minh forces 
were evacuated to the area awarded 
them by the truce. This gave the Com- 
munists three months of freedom to 
strengthen their underground and con- 
vince villagers that the Communists are 
their friends. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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' LIQUEUR BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF 


Here are several examples of forte. One, of course, is the piano- 
forte, But more important, we show the unique forte of Ballantine 
Scotch for making itself at home wherever it is presented. After 
the seal is broken, the reasons for its warm reception (and-for its 
giver's) are only too evident. 


Masterfully blended of premium Scotch whiskies, aged in ancient 
oaken casks, Ballantine’s Scotch is extremely light, though mel- 
lowed to an unusually subtle bouquet. Renowned for its continuity 
of flavor for more than 125 years, Ballantine’s sets the standard 
for Scotch throughout the world. 


The Crest of Quality 
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THE HOUSE OF BALLANTINE SI Brands, nc. NEW YORK CITY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN THE U.S.A. 
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Credit Insurance? 


there seems to be little or no correlation between 
mere size or type of a business and its Credit Insurance 
needs. Large firms as well as small require the assurance 
that working capital will at all times be kept working, 
will not be lost or tied up indefinitely in Receivables. For 
example, we cite the following list of single premiums 
paid by some of American Credit’s larger policyholders! 


| pra firms a little? Small firms a lot? Actually, 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BUSINESS ANNUAL PREMIUM 


SS I Fes aE ee re $ 17,815.77 
ES 8 ee e- $ 20,515.79 
Automotive Parts and Accessories...... $ 20,936.62 
oie eee $ 21,734.49 
Heating Appliances.................$ 25,082.87 
WEE LL od nce'sd wet eyes ba vlonte $ 26,285.09 
Newsprint, Pulp and Insulation Board .$ 28,251.50 
Radios, TV Sets, Heaters............$ 32,026.00 
Pressed and Blown Glassware. ........ $ 36,669.66 
Television and Radio Equipment..... . $ 40,761.35 
Air Conditioning Unils.............. $ 48,606.84 
Electrical Appliances, Aircraft Parts. ..$ 49,668.36 
PRs Su 6 cvs eels abe eect $ 61,506.04 
Air Conditioning Equipment.......... $102,536.28 


Whether your business is large or small we'd like you to 
know more about American Credit Insurance. May we 
send you a booklet? Please write Department 44, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You 
can be sure if Accounts Receivable are insured with... 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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Now the Government of Laos is per. 
suaded that under the truce terms it can- 
not use its Army to drive Communist 
agents out of the villages. Anyway, the 
leaders simply do not recognize that the 
country is riddled by Communism. Com- 
plicating the whole situation is the fact 
that many Laos officials have relatives in 
the Communist-supported Pathet Laos 
government. 

Actually, ever since 1949 the Pathet 
Laos leaders have been under the con- 
trol of the Communist Viet Minh. They 
make no secret of the fact that they are 
working toward power in a Communist 
state. Their propaganda, distributed with 
furious energy among the 10,000 vil- 
lages of Laos, is made up of easily di- 
gested phrases, of which the following 
is typical: 

“We won the war. The Laos Govern- 
ment is still controlled by the French. 





-French Embassy Press & Info. Div. 


LAOTIAN TROOPS PARADE 
. not geared to fight Communists 


The Government does nothing for the 
people. Officials ride in automobiles 
while you. walk. You are poor, but we 
have shown we are willing to live as you 
do. When we become the government 
then all will be equals.” . 

The Laos Government, with U.S. as- 
sistance, is making a stab at countering 
this Communist propaganda. The U.S. 
supplied trucks and river boats to mobile 
propaganda teams. Battery-operated ra- 
dios have been placed in villages and the 
U.S. Information Service operates the 
only radio station in Vientiane. Medi- 
cines have been furnished for distribution 
to villagers cut off from medical aid for 
more than a year. 

Film shorts and skits have been put 
together that emphasize this theme: 
“Your Government is really free. The 
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Viet Minh want to enslave you, to 
change your Buddhist faith, to break 
up your families and destroy your cul- 
ture.” 

One difficulty is that the people of 
Laos, contented with the Buddhist seren- 
ity of their life, are completely uncon- 
cerned by any ideological battle for their 
support. 

In general, the Laotian peasant is 
as friendly toward the neighbor who 
joined the Communists as he is toward 
the militiaman who once tried to protect 
him from the Communist Viet Minh. 
Communism means nothing to him, and 
the Government in Vientiane means even 
less unless he happens to live in one of 
the few villages readily accessible from 
the capital. 

Most Laotians welcome peace. The 
war had disrupted their lives. Many had 
to flee their villages. Others were used 
as porters and often their sons were 
forced into military service by the armies 
of both sides. 

Now that peace has come, the people 
of Laos want to forget the harshness of 
war and to return to the quiet, undis- 
turbed, and hospitable life of the vil- 
lages. That is exactly what they are do- 
ing. Most of them act already as though 
the war never happened. 

This is a situation made to order for 
the Communists, and they are taking 
full advantage of it under the shelter 
of a truce that ended the necessity of 
day-to-day fighting. Their infiltration 
teams, hard-working and energetic, are 
able to control whole groups of villages 
with a minimum of effort and manpower. 
Mere presence of these teams is enough 
to persuade Laos officials to keep 
their distance—which is all the Com- 
munists need. 

There is ample evidence in this part 
of the world that, given time, the Com- 
munists will be able to penetrate and 
take over all of Laos. And just beyond 
Laos lies Thailand, one of the most in- 
viting targets in Southeast Asia. 

In Northeast Thailand there are 6 
million people, most of whom are of 
Laotian extraction. They are impover- 
ished and the Thais treat them as second- 
class citizens. Many of them would 
welcome unity with a Communist-led 
Laos. 

Even the native “front men” are ready 
for Communist action. One such is Pridi 
Phanomyong, a former Premier of Thai- 
land, now a refugee in Red China. 

A trip through the jungle villages of 
Laos brings convincing evidence that, so 
far as the enemy is concerned, the Indo- 
Chinese truce did not end the war, it 
merely brought a change in tactics. No 
longer are the Communists shooting their 
way into new conquests—but they are 
still on the march. 
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Worthington Blue Brute compressor, operating tie tampers 
on track maintenance. Power—Continental Red Seal Y9I. 


Continental Red Seal power for specialized applications is now 
available at levels ranging from 2 h.p. up to more than 1,000, in 
liquid-cooled and air-cooled models, for use on all standard fuels. 
And, strictly on the score of PERFORMANCE—economy, dependa- 
bility and low maintenance cost—it is finding its way into more 
and more leading makes of specialized machines. The equipment 
builder’s good name, and the end-user’s satisfaction, are double- 
clinched by this fact: EVERY CONTINENTAL RED SEAL IS NOT 
ONLY BUILT FOR ITS JOB, BUT BACKED BY PARTS AND SERVICE 
FACILITIES COAST TO COAST. 


NO OTHER ENGINE GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING FEATURES 
PATENTED INDIVIDUAL PORTING —— FULL-LENGTH WATER JACKETS 
TOCCO-HARDENED COUNTERBALANCED CRANKSHAFT 


ALLOY STEEL VALVE SEAT INSERTS ——— LEAKPROOF WATER PUMP 
PATENTED OiL AND DUST SEALS — POSITIVE ROTATION EXHAUST VALVES 








A COMPLETE LINE OF 4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


Continental also builds air-cooled models, from 2 to 3 h.p., for heavy-duty applications 
in industry and on the farm. They embody the exclusive Contex® external ignition 
system, greatest air-cooled engine advance in recent years. For information, address 
Air-Cooled Industrial Engine Division, 12800 Kercheval Ave., Detroit 15. 
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ROCKET, 


for Land-Sea-Air Defense 


Aerojet-General has developed and 
manufactured rocket powerplants for 
guided missiles and piloted aircraft 
since awarded its first contract by the 


Armed Forces early in World War II. 


Successful performance of its rocket 
engines, missile boosters, ordnance 
weapons and auxiliary powerplants 
of many types has earned Aerojet- 
General’s reputation for rocket de- 


pendability. 


Aerojet-General’s production facili- 
ties, including its 14,000-acre plant 
site near Sacramento, guarantee low- 
cost, on-time delivery of rocket power- 


plants of any size and in any quantity. 


The Army’s NIKE guided missile, 
built by the Douglas Aircraft Company 
and Western Electric Company, 

seeks out and destroys bombers at 
supersonic speed. 
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The Navy’s P2 
with the aid of 
smokeless JAT 






Originator of Jato, Aerojet-General 
has produced more than 300,000 
for assisted-takeoff of piloted aircraft. 
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Aerojet-General liquid-propellant 
rocket powerplants permit increased 
payload for Air Force Boeing 

B-47B jet bomber. 


SOLID AND LIQUID PROPELLANT 
ROCKET POWERPLANTS FOR MISSILE AND 
AIRCRAFT APPLICATIONS ' 


THRUST REVERSERS (SNECMA) 
AUXILIARY POWER UNITS AND GAS GENERATORS 


ELECTRONICS AND GUIDANCE 





ORDNANCE ROCKETS 


EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE AND WARHEADS 


CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


UNDERWATER PROPULSION DEVICES 


ARCHITECT-ENGINEER SERVICES 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY FOR TEST FACILITIES 





AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
CINCINNATI, CHIO f 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





IF MINERAL RESOURCES 
are important to 


your PLANT LOCATION, 


> 





investigate 


Will your new plant need brines, salts, sands, limestone, gypsum or 
dolomites? These and many other minerals are found plentifully in and 
near THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA! 

Here you are “next door” to America’s major markets and largest 
suppliers, yet you’re away from traffic bottlenecks and congestion. 

Ample mineral resources represent only one of the many plant loca- 
tion advantages of THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. Here you will 
find the ideal combination of plant location factors you seek. For 


detailed information, send the coupon today! 


Onio Editon Company 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Mr. Walter T. Ackley, General Supervisor of Area Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 
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SiticA, MOLDING SAND and BUILDING 
SANDs are found throughout the area 
in commercial quantities. Fine, clean 
sands for making casting molds are 
found naturally bonded with clay and 
iron oxides. 

















Ceramic CLAys are abundant in the 
area. Here is a natural location for the 
manufacture of finest quality stone and 
china ware, refractory ware, ceramic 
tile, sewer pipe, brick and clay products. 




















LIMESTONE AND Dotomites for con- 
crete, furnace flux, glass and ceramics 
are plentiful in and near this region. 
Natural sandstone for beautiful build- 
ings is quarried in much of the area. 
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More Schools, Hospitals 
—Bond Issues Approved 


Votes were cast on public 
works, bonuses, many things 
besides candidates last week. 

New Yorkers O.K.’d 550 mil- 
lion dollars of bonds. Texans 
increased relief checks. Nebras- 
kans put a restriction on taxes. 

This article covers many 
changes overshadowed by the 
races for public office. 


Decisions were handed down No- 
vember 2 on important local questions, 
numbering 232 in all and ranging 
from bingo games to many millions of 
dollars for new schools, hospitals and 
other public developments. 

In what follows you get some of the 
changes the voters made. 

Segregation. Some Southern States 
took steps to prevent the mixture of the 
races in public schools, fearing the effect 
of the Supreme Court ruling against 
segregation. 

e In Louisiana, the voters served no- 
tice they would use the “police powers” 
guaranteed to the States in the Tenth 


Amendment of the U.S. Constitution to 
keep their schools segregated. This was 
accomplished by amending the Louisi- 
ana constitution. 

e In Georgia, voters gave the legis- 
lature power to support private schools, 
abolish public schools if necessary to 
hold on to segregation. South Carolina 
had done the same thing in 1952. Mis- 
sissippi will vote on a similar plan 
December 21. 

e Mississippi, to reduce the number 
of Negro voters, stiffened the qualifica- 
tions. An election official can now re- 
quire any would-be voter to pass a test 
on the State constitution, proving he 
can read it, write it and explain it. 

Old people in Texas get a boost in 
their public-assistance benefits. The 
maximum was raised to $20 a month. 

In California, however, voters turned 
down a proposal to raise the old-age 
pension maximum to $100, from. the 
present $80. Coloradans beat down a 
move to let old folks earn all they can 
without deducting the amount from 
what the State gives them in public 
assistance. 

Servicemen who are Regulars in the 
armed forces in Texas were given the 

(Continued on page 66) 








The Votes on Local Issues= 
Here’s a Sampling 


Mixed schools: Georgia voters authorized abolishing public schools 
if necessary to preserve segregation. Louisiana voted other measures 
to prevent mixing the races in public schools. 


Negro voters: Mississippi voted to tighten requirements for voting, 
making it more difficult for Negroes to qualify. 


Old-age benefits: Texas approved higher payments to old people. 
California turned down an increase in pensions. 


Taxes: Nebraska voted to rule out a property tax if the State legisla- 
ture also imposed sales and income taxes. 


Veterans: Michigan and Louisiana voted bonuses for Korean war vet- 
erans. 


Bingo: Michigan voters refused to legalize bingo. 


Water: A number of cities rejected proposals to treat the water supply 
with fluorides. 


Bond issues: Voters in a number of areas approved raising more than 
a billion dollars for new schools, hospitals, public housing, other projects. 
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Some people take 
whatever they're offered 








and some people ask 
for what they want 














FOR THE FINEST QUALITY 
MOTOR’ OIL. MADE — 


ASK FOR 











THE MOTOR Olt you buy for your car is 
| too important to trust to luck! Always 
ask for Quaker State, the world’s 
highest quality. Refined from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil— 
designed to give modern engines long- 
lasting, economical lubrication and 
complete protection. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
| Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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“TALK ABOUT ‘LONG-RUN’ 
— FAVORITES, WHITEY, 
HOW ABOUT THIS ONE?” 


“RIGHT YOU ARE, 
BLACKIE, BLACK & WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY IS THE BIG 

HIT IN SCOTCH. EVERYONE KNOWS 
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right to vote. Texans, next door to Mex- 
ico where military cliques have often 
overthrown governments, formerly limit- 
ed military voting to Reservists. 

Veterans of the Korean war will get 
bonuses in two States—up to $500 in 
Michigan and up to $250 in Louisiana, 
Californians approved a_ 175-million- 
dollar bond issue to help veterans buy 
farms and homes. 

Bond issues totaling well above a bil- 
lion dollars, to finance State and city 
projects, were approved. The States plan 
to build chiefly schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, jails and public housing. Nearly 
all cities issuing bonds include new 
sewers in their plans. Top spenders will 
be the State of New York, with issues 
of 550 million dollars, and the State and 
locai governments in California, with 
346 millions. 

Many cities turned down a proposal ¢o 
treat their water supplies with fluorides, 
which are said to prevent decay of 
children’s teeth. Some medical men are 
dubious of fluoridation’s effect on gen- 
eral health. 

Taxes on property cannot be levied 
by the State of Nebraska, said the voters, 
if the State also levies sales and income 
taxes. Arkansans defeated a similar ban, 
so now their legislature is free to levy all 
three types of taxes. 

Governors of two States got breaks. 
The gubernatorial term of office was 
raised from two to four years in Ohio, 
but the change limits a Governor to two 
successive terms. Ohio voters, while set- 
ting this limit for future Governors, 
voted in Governor Frank J. Lausche for 
his fifth term. And the salary of the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland was raised to $15,000 
from the present nation-wide low of 
$4,500 a year, plus perquisites. 

Labor unions in Nevada won repeal of 
the so-called “right to work” law, which 
had outlawed the closed shop and placed 
other restrictions on unions. 

TV and cable cars—other issues in 
many areas got the voters’ “no” and 
“yes.” 

Washington State voters turned thumbs 
down on a proposal to ban liquor ads 
on television between 8 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
(only distillery-industry policy and vari- 
ous local laws keep liquor advertising 
off American TV and radio). Arizona 
voted to let Indians buy whisky. Michi- 
gan refused to legalize bingo. 

In Illinois they voted to let the State 
sell the historic old Ilinois & Michigan 
Canal, now termed economically worth- 
less. San Francisco voters said “no” to a 
proposal to restore the full mileage of 
their quaint and widely known cable 
cars, recently curtailed. 

Many things which the legislatures 
shrank from coing, or couldn’t do, the 
people did with their ballots. 
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If you’re doing your figurework by pushing a 
pencil...or by struggling along with old-fashioned 
or inadequate equipment...if you’re trying to get 
along without a MARCHANT calculator, you 
owe it to your business to look at the new 
FIGUREMATIC. 

This all-electric calculator brings you fast, au- 
tomatic multiplication and division, together with 


*Phone the Marchant Man 


Find out by an actual test run on your 
own work just how many hours of 
drudgery a FIGUREMATIC will save 
you. Easy to use...easy to own...easy 
on your time... 


Any way you figure — 
' IT’S MARCHANT! 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


NT 


MARCTHAN 








That’s the MARCHANT way vs. pencil pushing 


Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods . 


rapid addition and subtraction, at the lowest price 
in calculator history. 

And, if you use our “pay-as-it-saves” plan, 
now you can avoid budget problems and own 
a MARCHANT for less than even the regular 
rental rate. 

With brief instruction, anyone in your office 
can use a MARCHANT efficiently. 
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Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your figure- 
| work costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail this coupon 
i with your business letterhead for free... 
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Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators . 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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WHAT'S AHEAD NOW— 
LEADERS APPRAISE THE ELECTION 


Top political leaders of both parties, ap- 


praising the election, tell you what to ex- - 
pect during the next two years of the Eisen- 


hower Administration. 


Wit’ Canaan: van: fg ides toll 
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SAM RAYBURN, DEMOCRATIC LEADER IN THE HOUSE 


(By Telephone Between Bonham, Tex., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q In broad terms, how do you in- 
terpret the election, Mr. Rayburn? 

A | interpret it as dissatisfaction 
and disappointment with the ac- 
tions of the Republican Administra- 
tion. 

Q Do you think that means that 
you people in Congress ought to try 
to put through a different kind of 
program? 

A In many respects, yes. On the 
farm thing, I think we have got to 
straighten that out in the better in- 
terests of the farmers. I think we will 
look the whole tax structure over 
and see where the inequalities are, 
and try to straighten them out. We are going to make a study 
of that whole tax layout. 

We are for a strong foreign policy, as we’ve always been, 
and we want it bipartisan as it was during the last Demo- 
cratic Administrations. Furthermore, we are for a very strong 
national defense as long as the country and the world are in 
the dangerous condition in which I think it is. Our safety de- 
pends greatly on how strong we are, and if we stay strong 
enough these international desperadoes will not be wanting 
to attack us. 

Q What about your approach to some of those domestic 
things such as the labor law? 

A Well, I'm sure we will take up and study the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and see whether or not it can be made more just to 
everybody concerned, not only to labor but to industry, the 
employe and the employer alike. 
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A BIPARTISAN SURVEY 
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as they look back on the 1954 voting? 





the leaders of his opposition, once they take 
control? What do Administration leaders see 


Key men give their views in these post-elec- 


Q There has been a lot of controversy about the policy of 
the Administration toward natural-resource development, as 
was dramatized in the Dixon-Yates contract and in some of 
the so-called partnership or giveaway programs. 

A We'll not be for any giveaway program. We want to be 
just and fair to people who want to use the natural resources 
of the country, but we’re not in favor of giving them away, 
we're not in favor of a thing like the Dixon-Yates—I’m not. 
It looks like it’s an attempt to begin to build a fence around 
TVA so that it will be impossible for it to expand in the fu- 
ture. 

Q Do you think there will be a tendency among Demo- 
crats to dig in and investigate what has happened in the 
departments under the Republicans in the last. two years? 

A There has been no determination made about that yet, 
and I'll have to look into that further. I think a lot of people 
are very much disappointed in the type of campaign the 
Republicans made, and they think it was about the meanest 
one that has ever been conducted in the United States, by 
some people highly placed in the Republican Party. 

Q You are referring specifically to the attack on the atti- 
tude of the Democratic Administration toward loyalty and 
security risks—that kind of thing? 

A I certainly am. 

Q In your judgment, did the President go along with that 
line of attack? 

A Well, he went further than I thought any President \ 
should go, knowing us as he does, by saying that if the 
Democrats won the House there would be a “cold war.” 
Well, Lyndon Johnson [Democratic Leader in the Senate] 
and I answered that, and we've never had a reply to our 
telegram in which we said that we weren't disposed to 
have any “cold war’—it took two belligerents to make a 
war, and, if there was a “cold war,” it wouldn’t be of our 
making—it would be of his or someone else’s. 
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Q As you probably have heard, the President told his first 
press conference after the election that he’s ready to work 
closely with the Democratic leadership in Congress. Is it your 
impression that there could be such close co-operation? 

A Well, it’s according to what he advocates. 

Q You mentioned earlier the necessity of revamping the 
farm law. What would you do—go back to rigid 90 per 
cent supports? 

A I’m for 90 per cent supports as long as the farming sit- 
uation is like it is, yes. 

Q On labor, everybody talks about rewriting the labor 
law, but there seems to be almost no agreement on it. Do 
you have any very fixed— 

A No, sir, I don’t. ’'m not on the committee which consid- 
ers it, and never have been, and I voted against the Taft- 
Hartley bill when it passed, because I thought it was a puni- 
tive measure. I don’t know. We're going to look into it and 
study the whole question. 

Q Do you agree with some of the Senate Democrats who 
are talking about the political wisdom of forcing the Repub- 
licans to organize the Senate? 


A Of course that won’t happen. 

Q It won't happen? 

A No. 

Q Let me be sure I follow you, Mr. Rayburn. You mean, 
as you interpret it, the Democrats will go ahead and organize 
the Senate? 

A Of course—certainly. If you've got a responsibility, 
you ve got to accept it. I don’t think we are very cowardly. 

Q Do you think that, in the light of returns as of today, 
you are going to launch out on your own program for which 
you will assume full responsibility? 

A We're going to wait to see what the President does in 
his State of the Union message. He is the man who is 
supposed to bring that to Congress, and we will look 
it over. 

Q In short, you see no reason why there should be, in the 
coming session, the kind of bickering between the Hill and 
the White House that has gone on in some other Administra- 
tions? 

A I hope not. It’s all going to depend on the attitude of 
the Administration. 





SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND (Rep.), OF CALIFORNIA 


(In Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What impression did you get, 
Senator Knowland, of the elections? 

A From enough of the States of 
the union scattered from the Atlan- 
tic through the Midwest and out to 
the Pacific, I would certainly say the 
New Deal-ADA-CIO wing of the 
Democratic Party cannot claim any 
satisfaction out of it or try to inter- 
pret it as being a public demand for 
the return of the New Deal Admin- 
istration. Unquestionably, the issues 
which were discussed in various 
sections of the country, if the elec- 
tions were close enough, were the 
personalities of candidates and local 
issues which may have been tied in with various State 
situations. 

Q Would you say Communism was much of an issue? 

A Well, I think it was—people have not forgotten the 
danger involved in international Communism or the dangers 
of internal subversion. But that was only one of many other 
factors which undoubtedly played a part. 

Q Will you have quite a job, as the Minority Leader, in 
terms of organization in the Senate? 

A Of course, we do have a responsibility as the party 
that is definitely in the minority in the House and now ap- 
pears to be a minority by one in the Senate. 

Q That will be a question of conference with Senator 
Johnson? 

A Yes. Of course, in the normal operations of the Senate, 
particularly where the Senate is closely divided as this one 
is, 'm sure that there would be the same type of consultation 
and discussion relative to the matters before the Senate with 
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me that I had with him during the period of time that he was 
in the minority position. 

Q You wouldn’t expect, then, necessarily a squabbling, 
do-nothing Congress merely as a result of this division? 

A No, but I think that the problems are more complicated 
by what has taken place. I think that is always true when you 
have the Administration of one party and the opposition 
in control of the legislative arm of the Government. I cer- 
tainly would not expect, and feel quite certain that we will 
not have, any obstructionism in the field of foreign policy. I 
would expect, under the leadership of Mr. Rayburn, Speaker- 
to-be, in the House, and Senator Johnson, in the Senate, that 
there would be a responsible opposition party there, and on 
matters which are not partisan in nature that they would be 
prepared to co-operate. 

Q Do you think that will be true on domestic matters that 
were issues in the campaign? 

A Well, that becomes a far more difficult problem when 
you get into the field of domestic politics, because you may 
find some cleavages even in the Democratic Party on, for in- 
stance, amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, or a farm pro- 
gram, or the increase in the limitation on the national debt, 
and a great many other issues. 

Q So they will not necessarily follow party lines— 

A They would not necessarily do so, though we must face 
the fact that the next election up is the presidential election 
of 1956, and consequently that is not going to be entirely lost 
sight of by either party in the intervening period of time. 

Q In other words, two years of both parties looking ahead 
to 56— 

A Well, undoubtedly so, but I am hopeful that, with the 
great problems we will have facing the country, perhaps both 
on foreign policy as well as domestic policy we can work out 
a means of functioning here without having a stalemated 
Government which would be detrimental to everyone. 

(Continued on next page) 
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SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON (Dem.), OF TEXAS 


(By Telephone Between Austin, Tex., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q Senator Johnson, there has been 
some talk among Democrats about 
the possibility that, since the divi- 
sion is so close, one or two Democrats 
might refrain from voting and force 
the Republicans to organize the 
Senate. Do you join in any such sen- 
timent? 

A We asked the people of this 
country to give us the responsibility. 
We're not going to ask for a respon- 
sibility we don’t assume. We're go- 
ing to assume it in a constructive 
manner. I think if a majority of the 
Senators vote for the Democrats to 
organize the Senate, we'll have a 
brief session, we'll have a constructive session, we'll have a 
harmonious session. 

Q A good bit of discussion is heard right now about the 
role of Senator Morse of Oregon, who said he would vote 
with you on organization. What's your reaction to that? 

A I haven’t had any discussion on it—I haven't talked 
to Senator Morse. Senator Morse is a very able member of 
the Senate. Senator Morse will serve with credit on any 
committee. If the Democrats control the Senate, it will be 
their responsibility to assign the independents. If Senator 
Morse is an Independent, the Democratic Steering Commit- 
tee, I have no doubt, will give him assignments in accord- 
ance with his stature and his capacity, and everyone respects 
him as a person of unusual ability. 

Q The President said in his postelection press confer- 
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ence that he thought he could work with the Democratic 
leadership. Do you feel the same way? 

A Well, we're very happy to know that the President has 
ended his brief fling into partisan politics and has décided to 
return to being a President of all 162 million Americans, 
He'll find, as Speaker Rayburn and I assured him on October 
9, in a telegram that has neither been acknowledged nor 
replied to, that there will be no “cold war” and no ob- 
structive tactics on our part. 

Q Do you have in mind priority for any specific legisla- 
tion? 

A First, the Democrats, I think, will support a truly bi- 
partisan foreign policy, so America can speak with one voice. 

Second, the Democrats will do everything possible to 
build up the national defenses against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression, within or without. 

Third, the Democrats will push reasonable farm legisla- 
tion to rescue the farmer from the fear of a real, all-out eco- 
nomic crash and try to gain for farmers a fair share of the na- 
tional income. 

Fourth, the Democrats will push for revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act, to strengthen the s.feguards against monopoly and 
insist on a thorough ventilation of the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Fifth, the Democrats will seek improvement in the labor 
laws, improvement that will be fair to both labor and man- 
agement and permit each to operate in a status to which each 
is entitled. 

Sixth, the Democrats will seek a vast, co-ordinated recla- 
mation plan to open up the great stretches of the West, and 
will plan for the development of our great natural resources 
for the benefit of all our people. 

Seventh, the Democrats will attack the economic prob- 
lems of our country and will try to unleash the forces that 
will bring us to greater heights of prosperity. 





SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA T. BENSON 


(In Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q Mr. Secretary, what did the 
vote reflect from the standpoint of 
the attitude of farmers on your pro- 
gram? 

Al think the vote, generally 
speaking, has certainly been gratify- 
ing to me in reflecting farmer senti- 
ment in support of the Administra- 
tion farm program. I think, generally 
speaking, farmers were beginning 
to see that we just couldn’t continue 
in the direction of the old farm 
program, which had resulted in a 
heavy accumulation of surpluses and 
the shrinkage of markets, and a gen- 
eral recognition that the program 
approved by the 83d Congress was a step in the right di- 
rection. 

Q Then you didn’t see any sign of a farm revolt? 

A No, I saw no evidence of it. whatever, and I think the 
results that have occurred in States like Iowa, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Ohio, and Nebraska is ample evidence of the fact that 
there was no farm revolt. 


Ezra Benson 





Q How about the vote in Minnesota? 

A Well, of course, Minnesota is an entirely different 
problem, because we had very little support from members 
of Congress in that area. I think Congressman Judd was 
about the only one. And there was no attempt made to sell 
the program in that area, to speak of. However, I did find, 
from correspondence from that area, a lot of support, partic- 
ularly for our dairy program. 

Q If your program is not altered materially by this Con- 
gress, do you feel that by the 1956 election it will have had a 
chance to show what it can do? 

A Yes. Of course, as you know, the shift to a modern par- 
ity from the old parity on four of the basic commodities 
doesn’t begin until 1956, so that phase of it will not show. But 
the other will show, and a two-year period will certainly 
give some indication of how it is being accepted and how it 
is working. 

Q Why do you feel farmers reacted differently to lower 
farm income this election year than they did in 1948? 

A In the first place, farmers are citizens. I think they 
recognize that we are moving from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy that requires some adjustments, and certainly they 
prefer peace, with some adjustment in prices, to war and 
bloodshed. Not only that, but prices have been very stable, 
generally speaking, during the last 21-month period. 
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Q Stability in the general economy has been a factor? 

A Yes, and even in farm prices. There was a 19-point 
price decline in the parity index from February of ’51 to 
January of ’53, Since January of ’53 there has been a fluc- 
tuation of about six points, and the average has been about 
91. Of course, some commodities have held very good. Hog 
prices have been good. We have had an excellent grain- 
storage program, I think the best we have ever had. All 
those things have helped to give real stability. And, of course, 
you know the beef program has worked very well and there 
have been stable prices for beef cattle. 


Q Are you planning to recommend any significant changes 
in farm legislation to the next Congress? 

A I don't know that there will be any significant recom- 
mendations. We looked upon the 1954 Agricultural Act as a 
step in the right direction—the basis for a sound program 
for agriculture. There will, of course, need to be possibly 
some further refinements and some adjustments. We don’t feel 
it’s the final answer by any means. In fact, our National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission is meeting again next month, 
and we are going to continue to strengthen the program, and 
if there is need for changes we will recommend them. 





SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCARTHY (Rep.), OF WISCONSIN 


(In Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q Do you think that Democratic 
control of Congress means there is 
going to be an end to the investiga- 
tion of Communists, Senator Mc- 
Carthy? 

A Oh, I expect that the investiga- 
tion of Communists in Government 
will come practically to a halt now. 
In fact, over in the House there al- 
ready is the report that they will try 
to do away with the Un-American 
Activities Committee. I don’t think 
they will be successful in doing that, 
but I think you will see the investi- 
gation of Communism brought al- 
most to a complete standstill. Of 
course, the investigation of Communism in my committee, 
so far as hearings are concerned, has been almost at a stand- 
still for the last nine months while they have been investi- 
gating me. 

However, the staff has been proceeding to work with se- 
curity officers in various defense departments, and some of 
the Government agencies have been quite co-operative, have 
been working with us, so that, while there has been nothing 
on the surface, the staff has been doing a tremendous job 
along that line, even while our hearings were brought to a 
standstill. 

Q What do you interpret the Democratic control to mean 
so. far as your role in the investigation of Communists goes? 

A Let me say this: I have been studying the returns now, 
and I am firmly convinced that there are two things respon- 
sible for our bad defeat, not only in the Congress but also 
in the governorships. That is, number one, the very, very 
bad handling of the farm problem—the fact that we broke 
our campaign promise to the farmers, the promise of 100 
per cent of parity, and dropped it down to 75 per cent in 
some cases. 

Number two, I think there was a great deal of resentment 
on the part of a sizable segment of the population against 
the jungle war which powerful elements in this Administra- 
tion waged against those of us who were trying to expose 
and dig out Communists. They had the mistaken idea that 
for some reason we were trying to embarrass them, whereas 
actually every one we dug out was the product of the old Ad- 
ministration. I think that that had a quite a bit to do with it. 
The results would indicate that. Take, for example, up in 
New Jersey, where [Clifford P.] Case ran so far behind the 
Republicans who were running for other offices. That gives a 
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strong indication of the feeling on the Communist issue. 
I'm inclined to think that [Senator Irving M.] Ives’ de- 
feat could be attributed almost directly to that resentment. I 
don’t mean because of anything that Ives himself did, but 
just the resentment against the fact that, as I say, strong 
elements were allowed to get away with this jungle war 
against those of us who were fighting the dirtiest fighters in 
the world, namely, the Communists. 

Q Do you think you and the White House are going to be 
able to live together in peace after this? 

A You may have noticed, despite the attacks that were 
made upon me, emanating from the White House, I have 
made no attacks whatsoever upon Eisenhower, and have very 
carefully refrained from doing that. I think what I am saying 
today is the first time that I have discussed this matter free- 
ly. I was conscious of what was going on, of course. I didn’t 
discuss it, frankly, because I felt that, if I did, it would add 
to the possibility of a Democrat Senate and House, and I felt 
the lesser of two evils was to refrain from discussing it, be- 
cause I feel that split control is very dangerous to the country. 

While our efforts were hampered in the investigation of 
Communists, I felt with a Republican Congress at least we 
could accomplish something. Now I'm inclined to think the 
investigation and exposure of Communists will come to a 
complete standstill. 

Q Do you think if you had been able to take an active 
part in the campaign it would have provided the difference 
that would have swung the election? 

A Id be the last one, I think, to competently judge that. I 
think I’d rather not comment on that at all. 

Q What do you think the effect of the election will be on 
the special session? 

A I don’t know. I think they have plenty of votes to vote 
censure. The Democrats had decided—that is, before they left 
to go out to the country—to pretty much go down the line as a 
party on this. The “liberal” Republicans, in private conver- 
sations, were expressing themselves in favor of censure, and 
some of them, like Jim Duff [Senator James H. Duff (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania], said publicly that they were going to vote 
censure. That doesn’t leave me a very big bloc of votes. 

The Taft type of Republican was willing to stand up on 
this thing and be counted. I think they will vote with me. I 
think we will pick up some Democrat votes, for this reason— 
there are some of the very good Democrats who look at this 
coldly and separate from the individual McCarthy, and who 
will realize that what they are voting is a complete clamp 
upon the freedom of speech of Senators, and, drifting more 
and more toward the dangerous theory that all powers should 
be in the Executive. I think we may pick up some Demo- 
crats on that. 
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Oriteriews mx’ WHY WE WON”’—“WHY WE LOST” 





CANDIDATES SIZE UP 
THE ELECTION 


What Swung Votes: Unemployment, Farm Issue, 
Communists, ‘‘Smears,”’ the Eisenhower Appeal 





From both Republican and Democratic can- 
didates in the key Senate races comes this 
size-up of the 1954 election. 

Why did the voters break the Republicans’ 
control of Congress? And why did the land- 
slide the Democrats were predicting fail to de- 





velop? In the close States, what was it that 
really turned the tide? 

After the election, U.S. News & World Re- 
port interviewed the winners and the losers 
for their analysis of the senatorial campaign. 
Here is what they have to say. 








SENATOR-ELECT RICHARD L. NEUBERGER (Dem.), OF OREGON 


(By Telephone Between Portland, Oreg., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think was the 
main factor in your election, Mr. 
Neuberger? 

A I would say the main factor in 
my election was a basic dissatis- 
faction with the resource policies of 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
Naturally there were other local fac- 
tors, but I think deep down there 
was a certain mistrust on the part of 
a great many people as to what was 
being done with water-power sites, 
national forests, tidelands-oil _ re- 
serves, things like that, by McKay 
[Secretary of the Interior], by the 
other people in charge of the re- 
sources under this Administration—I feel that that was 
the No. 1 issue that decided the election. 

Q Do you think it ran pretty much across the board in 
city and country and throughout the State? 

A I would say it was stronger in the country than in the 
city. I would say it was especially strong in northeastern 
Oregon, where I ran stronger, I believe, than any Democrat 
has ever run. 

Q What is that country like? 

A It’s near Hell’s Canyon. It’s the northeastern quadrangle 
of the State that is bordered by Snake River, where the 
Hell’s Canyon site is. I carried most of the counties over 
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there, which was a very great upset for a Democrat to do. 
Well, for example, I even brought in—in Union County, a 
county near Hell’s Canyon—I brought in local Democratic 
legislative candidates who upset the prospective Republican 
leader of the State House of Representatives, an unheard-of 
thing. 

Q So the power issue was predominant? 

A Very predominant. In the cities—and I received in 
Portland a very substantial labor vote—that was based 
not only on power, and so on, but on tax policy. I found a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among labor people with the tax 
bill passed by the Administration. I found that many of 
them said, “Well, they cut taxes a lot, but it didn’t help me 
any.” It was a very common remark. 

Q Were they really interested in taxes? 

A Well, I feel this way, that in areas where there was un- 
employment, no. They related the power thing to jobs in this 
way: The only hope we have for new payrolls out here is 
low-cost power. But the tax thing—I found a lot of women 
aware of the tax thing. They get their husband’s check, they 
look awfully carefully at the payroll deduction for taxes. My 
wife did a great deal of campaigning for me. You know about 
her? 

Q No, you better fill in the reader, anyhow. 

A Well, she is a member of the Legislature, you know. 
And she did a great deal of campaigning. She told me that 
she found that women were especially conscious of the tax 
issue—that they read in the paper or heard Vice President 
Nixon talk about the big tax reduction the Administration 
had given, but when they looked at their husbands’ take-home 
pay it was about the same as before. 
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Now, the local issue which was the strongest one here that 
I had was the fact that we hadn’t had a Democratic Senator 
in 40 years. And, you see, we turned the Republican “time 
for a change” back on them. 

Q Do you think Ike’s intervention, the telephone-call sys- 
tem, hurt you seriously? 

A I think Ike may have hurt me a little, but I think they 
helped me when five days before the election they brought 
in seven reactionary Republican Senators on one day to blitz 
the State. They brought in such choice ones as Welker 
[of Idaho], and— 

Q Did the Vice President go in there, too? 

A Oh, yes, he was here. He’s quite clever—he might 
even have helped Cordon. But on one day they brought 
in seven reactionary Republican Senators, and I believe that 
helped me. They overdid it. They were such a reactionary 
lot that it was to my advantage, in my opinion. 

Q What do you think this means for ’56? 

A I would say it is too far to look. You know in politics 
there is always ulterior significance, but I would just say 
this: In 1956, if the Republicans stick to their power policies 
that they’ve had in the past two years, they will again slip in 
Oregon. They didn’t do badly, because this has been their big- 
gest stronghold practically west of Vermont—but they cannot 
hope, in my opinion, to have widespread political support 
with a power policy that is so favorable to the utilities, and a 
timber policy that is so favorable to the lumber companies. 

The conservation tradition of Pinchot [Gifford Pinchot, of 





Pennsylvania, noted for his forestry policies] is pretty deep- 
seated here. And Charles McNary, our distinguished Re- 
publican Senator for 25 or 30 years, was all out for public 
power. To reverse that kind of tradition is pretty dangerous 
politically. Also, the Bonneville program had worked so well— 
it electrified the farms, it brought in new industry, it was pay- 
ing for itself, and McKay and Cordon never came up with an 
adequate explanation of why they were changing it. 

Also, I want to say this, that I feel that the election in a 
way was quite a setback for McKay and quite a confirmation 
for Wayne Morse [Oregon’s Independent Senator], because 
McKay stumped the State for Cordon, and Wayne Morse 
stumped the State for me. And I would say that it augured 
quite favorably for Morse in 1956. And you certainly can say, 
if you want, that I intend to support Morse for re-election in 
1956. 

You must remember that we had the almost total opposition 
of the press. I had the endorsement of only three small daily 
papers—in Pendleton, Coos Bay and Medford. The two big 
Portland dailies, which are State-wide in their coverage, 
just fought me implacably, even though I have written for 
both of them over the years, and my wife is descendéd from 
two Oregonian editors. Despite that, they just fought me bit- 
terly, because I was a Democrat and liberal. But despite that, 
we won, and I do believe that Senator Morse made some ef- 
fective speeches in my behalf. And I think that McKay’s 
stumping for Cordon hurt Cordon because it put so much of 
the stamp of the McKay policies on Cordon. 





SENATOR GUY CORDON (Rep.), OF OREGON 


(By Telephone Between Portland, Oreg., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What was the main reason for 
your defeat, Senator Cordon? 

A One year’s campaigning by 
Neuberger and two months’ cam- 
paigning by Cordon. 

Q He was at it for a year? 

A Yes. That’s No. 1, and it was 
on my _ record—which was, of 
course, completely distorted—but 
that’s what it was, The final event 
was determined by a heavy Demo- 
cratic majority in the city of Port- 
land. I got a terrific majority out- 
State and that meant, of course, 
in the farming areas. I piled up 
my majority, but it wasn’t enough 
~ overtake his Democratic majority in the city of Port- 
and. 

And of course the union bosses made an all-out drive this 
year, something we hadn't seen before in Oregon. It was a 
last-ditch drive, with Neuberger’s brother-in-law editing the 
labor press. 

Q Well, now that would suggest that the farm vote was 
largely in favor of you— Was that a switch, or is it tradi- 
tionally Republican, or did it switch over? 

A No, the farm vote stayed pat, as far as I can determine. 


Guy Cordon 
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The switch over, if you call it that, was the heavy Demo- 
cratic majority in urban Portland—the metropolis. 

Q Is there any industrial unemployment out there? 

A Oh, there’s good employment. Of course, there again, 
the unemployment picture was distorted. 

Q Did Senator Morse’s [Senator Wayne Morse (Ind.), of 
Oregon] campaigning cause any trouble? Morse campaigned 
in your State— 

A Oh, yes, he campaigned for Neuberger. 

Q Did he pull many votes? 

A I don’t think it made any difference whatever. 

Q How about that power issue? Did that hurt you at all? 

A I don't know. My judgment is all of the polls I saw in- 
dicated that it was a minor question and that a heavy ma- 
jority of people generally were in favor of a partnership 
power plan, but so far as power generally is concerned—that 
should have elected me. 

Q You think the people were happy about the power pro- 
gram generally? 

A They would have to be, so far as my part of it is con- 
cerned. The effort that I've put forward to construct a dam 
through federal money here represented on the Senate side 
alone 109 million dollars more than would have otherwise 
been in the Pacific Northwest. 

Q All this meant employment in your area? 

A That’s right. 

Q What was the main point of attack, Senator? 

A Well, my opponent used the giveaway idea. He charged 

(Continued on next page) 
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me with giving away the resources of the Pacific Northwest, 
when I was actually out building dams and so forth. My own 
record of accomplishment, of course, he utterly ignored, and 
there was nobody out here speaking on the other side. Of 
course, basically, I think the reason for the result more than 
anything else was that in the years I’ve been in the Senate 
I’ve paid no attention to publicity, none whatever. I just 
stayed on the job and worked and let the event take care 
of itself—and the event did. 


Q The campaign talk of Communism—was there any of 
that out in your State? 

A Very little. 

Q And no McCarthy issue was involved, either? 

A Oh, Morse tried to make a case there, but it didn’t 
amount to anything. 

Q What about the President’s telephone business? Did 
that help any? 

A I couldn’t tell that. 





SENATOR-ELECT THOMAS E. MARTIN (Rep.), OF IOWA 


(By Telephone Between lowa City 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What accounted for your vic- 
tory in Iowa, Mr. Martin? 

A Well, I think the people of 
Iowa support the Administration 
program. 

Q Well, how did the voters seem 
to be voting out there? Was there a 
farm revolt on—or what? 

A Yes, the farmer vote and rural 
vote pulled me thrvugh. I was be- 
hind in more heavily populated 
areas. 

Q Do people seem to be content 
with the way things are going? 

A Well, for one thing they were 
very pleased with the stability in the 
economy, and they haven’t forgotten that the Korean war 
was ended. | think those two points had a tremendous bear- 
ing on it. 

Employment is improving, and that recent improvement 
helped. The economy is sound, and the gross national product 
is running at a new record pace. Building construction for 
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the third quarter this year was setting a new record. That's 
built on confidence. Those things just don’t jump out of the 
box. 

Q You think that was a definite election factor? 

A That all helped very, very much. There’s more to 
this “peace, progress and prosperity” than just an allitera- 
tion. 

Q Are we going to have a squabbling and a do-nothing 
Congress, or will we have a coalition, or what do you think is 
likely to occur? 

A That will be up to the Democrats. They can do in this 
second half of Ike’s term just what they did to Hoover be- 
tween *31 and ’33. We might go into some bad situations. 

Q Of course, the big news in your State was the farm 
vote, was it not, Mr. Martin? 

A Why, certainly. All you could get out of the East was 
that the price of hogs had gone down. They didn’t say from 
where and to where—just the fact that they had gone down. 
The farmers out here are doing a little more sound thinking 
than that. 

Q Do you think it was a victory for Agriculture Secretary 
Benson’s policies, pretty much? 

A Well, I consider it certainly as a vote of confidence. 

Q And in a policy that will be carried on? 

A I was for his program all along. 





—_ 


SENATOR GUY M. GILLETTE (Dem.), OF IOWA 


(By Telephone Between Cherokee, Ia., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What primarily do you think 
accounted for your defeat, Senator 
Gillette? 

A Well, primarily it was that I 
didn’t get enough votes. 

Q Was the vote large? 

A No, it is rather significant 
that my opponent got a little better 
than one third of the vote in the 
State, and I got a little less than one 
third, and one third, substantially, 
didn’t vote at all. 

Q Do you detect any significant 
change in voter attitudes as com- 
pared with 52? 

A No, I would say, to sum it up, 
that a large percentage of the voters were dissatisfied with 
the present Administration and felt that the Administration 
hadn’t lived up to its promises. But they apparently were too 
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uncertain to translate that into votes at this time, and there- 
fore a large percentage of them—about a third—didn’t go to 
the polls at all. 

Q Did wage earners appear to be voting more as a unit 
than last time? 

A I think they did—wage earners voted pretty solidly. 

Q Any indication that their votes are shifting in any way? 

A You mean from a party standpoint? 

Q Yes. 

A I don’t think so. 

Q Would you say that people as a whole seem fairly 
content with the way things are going? 

A No. On the contrary, I would say that there is a very 
evident discontent, but a reluctance to translate that discon- 
tent into votes that would take them away from their 
traditional party alignment. 

Q Did the Communist issue play any part in the result? 

A So far as I know, not at all. 

Q Do you think a closely divided Congress will mean a 
squabbling, do-nothing Congress? 

A Oh, by no means. I’m confident that the great majority 
of members of Congress are Americans first. 
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Q Will a coalition of conservatives take over, do you 
think? 

A Well, in my opinion, there will be a rather outstanding 
struggle between the two wings of the Republican Party for 
dominance and control, looking to the selection of the Re- 
publican nominee in 1956. 


Q Do you think the differences within the two parties will 
tend to be reconciled so that there might be less of a split? 

A I don’t anticipate that there will be many roadblocks 
interposed by the Democrats in Congress, but I do feel quite 
sure that the struggle for dominance in the Republican Party 
will have a marked effect on the 84th Congress. 





CHARLES R. HOWELL (Dem.), OF NEW JERSEY 


(By Telephone Between Trenton, N. J., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think had the 
greatest appeal to those who voted 
for you in the Senate race, Mr. 
Howell? 

A I think they were interested 
mainly in what I had to say about 
the economic difficulties we are get- 
ting into. 

Q There are some areas of unem- 
ployment in your state? 

A Yes, there are. 

Q So it was the pocketbook issue 
that worried people? 

A Yes. I think that came closest 
to people’s interests. It was the main 
source of their dissatisfaction. There 
was one other major factor on our side, too, and that is the 
job that Governor Meyner is doing with the organization 
of the new and revitalized Democratic Party. 

Q Were you asked much about the Communist issue? 
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A Not too much, although they did play it some in the 
closing days of the campaign and might have disturbed 
some people and created a doubt. 

Q Was Senator McCarthy an issue? 

A Well, that was rather a confusing picture and both my 
opponent and I were rather forthrightly anti-McCarthy, and 
the fact that we had an independent candidate for the Sen- 
ate running on an all-out McCarthy stand may have influ- 
enced a few votes. 

Q How many did the independent get? 

A Well, the figures I’ve seen so far indicate that he got 
about 24,000, but it may have been larger than that in 
some districts. He probably got his largest vote in Hud- 
son County where he is a resident and has some personal 
following. 

Q That’s normally a Democratic area? 

A Yes. The chances are that what he got there would have 
been taken away from me. 

Q There was a write-in for another Independent too? 

A Yes, but his vote wasn’t a real, substantial factor. If it 
went into thousands it was a very few thousand. 

Q That meant something in a close race didn’t it? 

A Perhaps, but it may have come from both sides. 





SENATOR-ELECT JOSEPH C. O‘MAHONEY (Dem.), OF WYOMING 


(By Telephone Between Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q Mr. O'Mahoney, what is your 
interpretation of the election in 
Wyoming? 

A We had an unusually large vote 
for an off-year election. It was not as 
large as the vote cast in the election 
of ’52, when Eisenhower swept the 
State. To interpret the election in 
Wyoming, one has to bear in mind 
the basically independent character 
of the voters of this State. It is a 
normally Republican State, electing 
almost as a matter of course Repub- 
lican State officers and a Republican 
member of the House. But it fre- 
quently—in fact, almost as often as 
not—elects a Democrat to the Governorship or to the Senate. 

Q It may shift one way or the other? 

A That’s right. They will accept the Democratic leader- 
ship in these more important offices. 

Q How did the cattlemen in the State, the farmers and 
the ranchers, vote this time? Was there any evidence of re- 
volt on their part against the price program, or anything of 
that kind? 
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A Well, there was a substantial vote, I think, of dis- 
satisfaction, among the stockmen and the farmers, with 
the general conditions. I base that statement on the fact 
that in my race I cut into the Republican majority in agri- 
cultural counties which two years ago went very heavily 
against me. 

Q Then, in that event does it seem like an objection to 
Secretary Benson’s policies? 

A No-—I would not say that at all in this State. I don’t 
think that the law itself was a subject of discussion. It was 
disappointment with the failure to do practical things to 
meet a situation which had developed. 

Stockmen, small stockmen particularly, were suffering 
heavily because of the drought and because of the fall of 
cattle prices, and no practical policy was suggested to coun- 
teract that except one that I myself presented during the cam- 
paign, which was that the National Government ought to 
amend the National Banking Act in such form as to provide 
longer-term loans for stockmen and farmers. 

Under the present law, local banks cannot apply the sav- 
ings or the deposits of customers for longer periods than a 
year, usually, because of the volatile character of agricultural 
prices. And my suggestion was that we ought to probe the 
possibility of applying a Government insurance program to 
such loans, under a method by which the Government would 
insure up to 20 per cent of the loan, by a small interest 

(Continued on next page) 
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charge, thus relieving the local funds in local banks to supply 
the financing, and at the same time lessening the strain 
upon Government resources for the support of agricultural 
enterprises. My feeling was that if it works in housing it 
ought to work in cattle loans, and I indicated that after the 
election I would hold conferences to see what the practical 
features of such a plan are. 

Q Did the Communist issue play any part in the cam- 
paign out there? 

A The effort was made to do that. I was subjected to one 
of the most virulent attacks that was ever directed against a 
candidate, but it didn’t work. 

Q People weren't interested? Or did it work the other way? 

A Well, I think there was a reaction against it. The fact 
that I practiced law in the two years between the elections, 
and that I had accepted a retainer from the United States- 
Cuban Sugar Council—which is an organization of American 
investors in Cuban industry—was misrepresented to the peo- 
ple as though I had somehow become a foreign agent. But 
that was the type of thing which reacted terrifically in my 
favor in many places. 

Q Did Senator McCarthy as an issue arise at all? 

A No. 


Q In terms of what we are heading into, Senator, does a 
Democratic Congress make it look as though there might be 
squabbling? 

A I don't think so. I don’t think there’s any reason for such 
a thing as that. The bitterness of this campaign, which was 
reflected all across the country by the attempt to misrepre- 
sent the character and patriotism of the candidates—the Re- 
publican Case in New Jersey, the Democratic Murray in 
Montana, and Carroll in Colorado—was the result of narrow 
partisanship, growing out of a low estimate of the intelligence 
of the people. I think that can be laid aside now, in the Con- 
gress and among the people. It shows that gutter politics does 
not control, and I think that one outstanding result of this 
election will be to raise the level of activity in the Congress, 

Q You don’t think we are going to have Congress squab- 
bling with the Executive, and no results? 

A Oh, certainly not. That would not be my attitude at all. 
In my campaign, for example, whenever Senator Dirksen 
[Illinois Republican] came here to speak against me and 
said that the election of a Democratic candidate would re- 
sult in tying the hands of the President, I pointed out that 
few Democrats have done more thun Dirksen himself to tie 
the hands of President Eisenhower. 





JOSEPH T. MEEK (Rep.), OF ILLINOIS 


(By Telephone Between Western Springs, Iil., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think accounted 
for your defeat in the race for the 
Senate, Mr. Meek? 

A I think that, from the comments 
I heard, it was a big CIO and big 
* union vote. The farmers I think, from 
what I have seen, stuck pretty well 
with the ship. It was a well-geared 
PAC move in my book—that’s where 
I think a good part of the money 
came from and a lot of the blitz at 
the last part of the show. 

Q From the CIO Political Action 
Committee? 

A Yes. They moved in pretty 
fast and gave Senator Douglas all 
the backing in the world. Outside of that, on the national trend 
you would have to decide. As far as I was concerned I fought 
the good fight and I have no recriminations. 

Q What do you think about unemployment? Do you think 
that was a factor? 

A I don’t think that did much in Rock Island, where the 
Senator was supposed to have spread gloom and doom—I be- 
lieve I ran even in Rock Island County. And in the industrial 
areas, where you would have thought he might have beaten 
me badly, and in other areas, I ran pretty well. So it’s a very 
confused picture. And I can’t answer it—it must be just 
where they had good local organization. That’s the way it 
looks to me because I was pretty proud of the industrial- 
center vote because it showed that the gloom and doom 
didn’t take on. 

Q You wouldn't have any guess on 56, would you, and 
what this might mean for ’56? 

A No, I don’t think so. I think the people are still very 
much convinced that Mr. Eisenhower is doing a good job, 
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and that they have to keep this thing going. I don’t believe 
that weighed as much as we thought it might. 

It was my first crack at office, of course, and I only ran 
about 40,000 votes worse off than the two old hands I was 
running with on a three-way ticket and the only thing that 
happened in the State that was a phenomenon was that the 
down-state returns did not turn up sharply enough to eat up 
the Chicago Democratic majority. 

And I'll give you one more example. In my own township, 
the Lyons Township here, I got a terrific vote from my 
people, but when the vote moved over into some of the plants 
over in the other part of the district, where the PAC moved 
in, they did quite a job. 

I don’t think Mr. Eisenhower's position around here had 
too much to do with it. Frankly, I could add one other aside 
on the whole picture. It was a year of confusion and a year 
of distracting trends. I got so many. Some of them built up 
by some of the Eastern columnists, and it was a distraction 
you had to fight all the time. I think you know the three or 
four issues involved. So I haven't the slightest recrimination. 
I'm just going back to being Mr. Main Street again. 

Q Do you have any comment on the Communist issue 
and on Mr. McCarthy? 

A I don’t know how much of an issue that was in Illinois. 
I don’t think that, in the final analysis, any of those issues 
could have overcome the particular trend that we were talk- 
ing about. And I don’t believe that it is my prerogative nor 
my position to say anything about it just three or four days 
in advance of the censure situation itself. Naturally, I don’t 
think there was enough of a situation—all that happened! 
was known in the press. 

The Senator sharply criticized Senator Douglas for “eva- 
siveness,” as he called it, in dodging what he would do on 
“Meet the Press” [a TV program]. That appeared in the papers 
at a late hour, and I don’t know whether it had any effect 
or not. 

Actually, toward the last of the campaign not too many 
people asked me about it. They were more pleased with 
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Mr. Nixon’s program report on the President’s subversive 
program, and I repeatedly asked Mr. Douglas if he would 
support the program if he were elected and got no an- 
swer, but I don’t think that that—no, I think all of these is- 
sues have to be summed up, and it just happened—one of 
those things. 





Q Well you don’t think that the issue of Senator McCarthy 
was a major issue in your campaign, then? 

A I think it was an interesting issue, but not a predom- 
inating issue, no. 

Q You were not asked many questions about it? 

A Not toward the last of the campaign, no. 





SENATOR-ELECT GORDON ALLOTT (Rep.), OF COLORADO 


(By Telephone Between Denver 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think most ac- 
counted for your victory, Mr. Allott? 

A Well, I believe the issues in 
this State were fought out on the 
basis of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, plus the issue of water for Colo- 
rado. I supported the program of the 
Eisenhower Administration, and dis- 
cussed it from one end of the State 
to the other. Of course, as Lieutenant 
Governor, I have made every part of 
the State repeatedly for the last four 
years, so that, having lived here all 
my life and knowing many people 
and having discussed these issues 
with them, I think that was the basis 
upon which it was made. 

Q Was there a big turnout of voters? 

A Yes, we had a very heavy vote. I can’t give you any- 
thing since 3 o'clock this morning, but it was a very heavy 
vote. 

Q Do you detect any noticeable change in voter atti- 
tudes as compared, say, with two years ago? 

A It’s hard to pin it down, because we had personalities— 
we had Johnson [Edwin C. Johnson, running for Governor], 
who has always run well out here. He was opposed by a 
very vigorous and fine young man and, strangely enough, it 
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now appears that about an 8,000-vote “switch” would have 
changed the result of that race. 

Q How did your farmers seem to be voting? 

A The farmers as a whole supported the congressional ticket 
and myself, and they also, as a whole, supported the Governor. 

Q You couldn't see any signs of a farm revolt, then? 

A I wouldn't say so. Of course, I have worked with water 
and with agriculture problems for many years, and I think 
that most of the farmers felt that—even though, whether or 
not they agreed with what was being done or didn’t agree 
with what was being done—they felt that I could serve 
them better than my opponent. 

Q Did unemployment enter into the situation? 

A No, I do not think so. I think that good employment 
did enter into the situation. 

Q How about McCarthy—Senator McCarthy? Did that 
issue enter in at all? 

A My opponent tried to insert it in the last two days, but 
it never entered into it at all. 

Q Was there a Communist issue injected at any time? 

A Well, only that I hammered very strongly during the 
campaign on my opponent’s record in Congress, and the fact 
—not that I impugned his loyalty in any sense, you under- 
stand—but I did impugn his ability to discern what was 
happening and how it has led to a pretty bad thing in our in- 
ternational situation. 

Q Of course there are differences within the Republican 
Party. Do you think that after this election they now will 
tend to become reconciled? 

A I think it will have a tendency to pull them together. 





JOHN A. CARROLL (Dem.), OF COLORADO 


(By Telephone Between Denver 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think was the pri- 
mary factor in your defeat in the 
Senate race in Colorado, Mr. Carroll? 

A I should say, in the final analy- 
sis, the tremendous personal popu- 
larity of Ike in Colorado based upon 
the fact that he has his summer cap- 
itol here and that Mrs. Eisenhower 
is a resident of Denver. This popu- 
larity was translated into votes in the 
last ten days. His dramatic appeal 
that he wanted a Congress to sup- 
port him—I think that helped—also, 
in the closing days, the great propa- 
ganda technique of promising a 
500-billion-dollar national income, 
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coupled with another factor, that unemployment was drop- 





ping, that everything was going to be rosy, we're living in 
peace—there was no blood in our prosperity. But I think 
the decisive factor is the personal affection the people of 
Colorado have for Ike. 

Q Was the vote large? Did you get a big turnout? 

A Well, I would say that it was not as large as the presi- 
dential vote of 1952 but larger perhaps by 20,000 than the 
off-year election. 

Q How about the attitudes of various groups—the farm 
groups, or the mining groups—did they react in any way 
to the election other than they would normally have 
acted? 

A We thought here that we sensed some two months ago 
a sort of uprising in the farm group and we haven't had a 
chance to analyze it. Some of us believe—for example, take 
a county in an agricultural area—along Main Street we think 
they went heavily Republican; we think in the farming areas 
they were swinging Democratic. But I can’t prove that. But 
the city votes—we have two large cities here, one is a manu- 

(Continued on next page) 
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facturing and jobbing center, the other is industrial—did not 
come out as expected. 

Q Did you have any unemployment in those two areas? 

A Not to speak of. 

Q Was a Communist issue raised? 

A Oh, no, they said I was a good American, but my vote 
on the Un-American Activities Committee, when I first 
went to Congress in 1948, that I did not vote for the ap- 
propriation. I countered by saying that that Committee 
was headed by J. Parnell Thomas [of New Jersey] and 
Rankin, the Democrat of Mississippi, and that I was one 
of the first men of Congress to ask for a fair code of 
procedure, that when we reorganized that Committee in 
1950, I was then elected by the Democrats to the Ways 
and Means Committee and I then voted for the appro- 
priation. But, of course, I was one of the few who voted 
against the McCarran Act because I said it was unwork- 


able, and I demonstrated, at least by television and radio, 
that there had not been a single registration nor a single 
prosecution under the McCarran Act, that all of the prose- 
cutions came under the Smith Act. So I think I beat that 
down well. 

But, nevertheless, they were trying to inject that, as 
they tried to inject that problem throughout the West- 
on Jim Murray of Montana and O’Mahoney and myself 
—but especially did they center the fight on me. If you 
will look at the press-conference record, you will see that 
Eisenhower was very pleased that I was defeated. He 
didn’t talk about Carroll, he talked about Allott. You 
see, I made no attack upon Eisenhower. We tried to center 
the issues here on water and power and the failure to start 
reclamation projects, a declining farm economy, and _ the 
things we were asking for—a Congress for Colorado and 
not one for Ike. 





SENATOR THOMAS H. KUCHEL (Rep.), OF CALIFORNIA 


(By Telephone Between Los Angeles 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q First of all, why do you think [* f° .w 
you won—what do you think ac- § , 
counts for your victory, Senator 
Kuchel? 

A I think two things. First of all, 
I think there was a definite cleavage 
in this Senate race on my support of 
the President of the United States, 
particularly with respect to the rec- 
ommendations for the defense of our 
country by the President. In those 
instances with respect to defense 
budgets I supported the President, 
both in 1953 and 1954. My opponent 
took the opposite view of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. 

Q How did most of the farmers out that way seem to be 
voting, Senator? 

A In my judgment, the farmers approved the President's 
flexible-support theory, and there again there was a cleavage 
in this Senate race. I say that because in the areas that have 
reported so far in the farming communities, I apparently 
have, in the main, run very well. 

Q It would appear to be an approval, then, in a sense, of 
Secretary Benson’s policies? 

A I think so. 

Q How about unemployment? Did you run into any ques- 
tion of that in the State? 

A Yes, but there again our problem has been somewhat 
unique. We do have a tremendous influx of new citizens, 
somewhere between 20,000 and 30,000 a month here. With 
that, however, new industry has come into this State, and 
building permits generally are high in California. 

I again argue that the President’s theory, “posture of de- 
fense,” meant additional assurance of continuing employment 
to the people connected with the aircraft industry here in 
California, principally in Southern California. And we have, 
of course, increased the number of employes generally in the 
aircraft industry in our State. To that extent, I argued that 
we could put our faith in the President. 

In addition to that, I did talk about the pieces of legisla- 
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tion that I had sponsored in the Senate, which were of direct 
concern to California. In other words, he signed legislation 
authorizing the construction of five new dams in our State, 
two new veterans’ hospitals, levee construction, harbor im- 
provements in several instances—our cotton legislation, where 
I joined with two Democratic Senators in sponsoring the 
emergency cotton bill last January. And, to that extent, I 
endeavored to demonstrate to the people concrete evi- 
dence of co-operation by the Federal Government in the 
President’s signing the bills I had introduced, and that they 
meant also increased jobs and employment here in our 
own State. 

Q It appeared to be, then, satisfaction with the record, as 
it were, so far? 

A That’s right. 

Q Did the Communist issue play any part, Senator? 

A Oh, so far as my personal campaign was concerned, I 
did point out that I had been in favor of the antisubversive 
legislation. I was, as you will recall, one of those who voted 
both times to outlaw the Communist Party. But, so far as I 
was concerned, I stressed my support of the President with- 
out being a rubber stamp. I discussed the so-called Bricker 
Amendment on occasion, to indicate that that was something 
I believed in, which was somewhat at variance with his posi- 
tion, but that I had given the President my overwhelming 
support. 

Q Did the McCarthy issue—questions about Senator Mc- 
Carthy—come up? 

A I think on that question, so-called partisans, pro and 
con, were interested in what I would do. I told them that, 
when the question of the ouster of the senior Senator from 
New Mexico occurred, I kept my own counsel and stated that, 
until I had listened to the debate in the Senate, I would not 
cast a vote on the question of Senator Chavez. I told them 
that I was going to follow exactly that same line with respect 
to Senator McCarthy, and make no commitment until all the 
facts were in and the debate on the Senate floor had been 
concluded—that was my stand and that was the position I 
was going to take. 

Q How do you think this leaves Vice President Nixon's 
position in the party? 

A Vice President Nixon campaigned effectively and stren- 
uously in my State. 

Q And that had much to do with the outcome? 
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A Certainly the Vice President’s appearances here in sup- 
port of those who were backing the President of the United 
States was of great assistance. 

Q Did you feel that the President’s intervention, too, 
played a part? 

A Oh, yes. The President’s speech at the Hollywood Bowl 
in my judgment was the real reason for a greatly increased 
interest by all our people in this election. 

Q What about your own party’s position as a result of this 
election? 

A I can make this statement to you on California. The 
people here in this State are not partisan-minded. They have 
demonstrated that again and again—for example, Earl War- 
ren’s repeated success in spite of a big Democratic registra- 
tion. Then, to the contrary, this year it was the Republicans 
who nominated Democrats in their own primary in several 
instances, including members of Congress and those running 


for some State-wide offices. So that in this State, perhaps 
different from the Eastern Seaboard and the Midwest, the 
people are more interested in issues and what candidates 
stand for than they are about party differences. Ever since 
the days of Hiram Johnson, that has been the fact in Cali- 
fornia. is 

Q What do you think the shift in Congress will do, Sen- 
ator, here in Washington, for the couple of years ahead? How 
well can we operate with the Government divided, as it 
will be? 

A It would be my hope and my belief that, in the in- 
terest of the good of this country and in the interest of 
peace, the leadership in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate will continue to co-operate with the Presi- 
dent in arriving at forward-looking solutions to our prob- 
lems. I believe that will happen. This is no time for ward- 
heeling politics. 





SAMUEL W. YORTY (Dem.), OF CALIFORNIA 


(By Telephone Between Los Angeles 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q To what do you attribute your 
defeat in the Senate contest, Mr. 
Yorty? 

A Well, primarily to the fact that 
I could not get my message to the 
people. We have virtually a one- 
party press in California and my 
press releases, most of them, found 
their way into the wastepaper basket 
instead of the news columns. 

Q Was there a big vote in terms 
of California? 

A The vote doesn’t appear to be 
so big. The vote for Senator fell off 
considerably from the vote for offices 
that came ahead of the Senate sec- 
tion on the ballot, which means that there wasn’t sufficient 
interest aroused in the campaign. I felt this to be the case 
early in the campaign, and challenged my opponent to face- 
to-face debate. I thought if we could debate the issues on 
the platform, on radio and television, that the very fact of 
the meeting together would arouse interest. But he refused 
to do it and I don’t think that the people. went to the polls 
with any real striking impression of either candidate’s position 
on the issues. 

Q What about unemployment—was it much of a factor 
anywhere? 

A I don’t think unemployment was as much of a factor in 
California as it may have been in some other sections. The 
cutbacks in aircraft production really won’t hit California 
until next year. That would have been a big factor. 

Q How about your farmers? Which way did they seem to 
be voting? 

A As far as I can see, in California the farm issues were 
not predominant. I don’t think the full effects of the Adminis- 
tration’s farm policies have been felt yet. In some cases they 
have, but in others the day of reckoning is still postponed. 

Q Would you say your people out there are reasonably 
happy about the way things are going? 

A I think the vote would indicate that they are reasonably 
satisfied, yes. 
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Q Was the McCarthy issue of any importance? 

A I don't know, because my opponent refused to say how 
he would vote on the censure motion. However, McCarthy 
may have helped him considerably because he campaigned 
for him here twice this year, once at San Mateo in February 
and again at San Diego on August 28, where he raised a 
considerable sum of money for my opponent’s campaign. 

Q What about the Communist issue? Did that enter in at 
any point? 

A I don’t know that it did. It was raised by my opponent 
who tried a smear on me in the primaries, but it backfired 
because my record on fighting Communism is far longer than 
his and has been more vigorous, I was the first chairman of 
the California Committee on Un-American Activities, and my 
resolution created that Committee 16 years ago. The Com- 
munists, of course, were fighting me in this election, as were 
the Gerald L. K. Smith-ers. I was attacked by both the 
extreme right and the extreme left as well as by the 
Republicans. 

Q What do you suppose this means in terms of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s position in any rivalry for the 1956 delegation? 

A Well, my opponent belongs to the Knowland faction of 
the Republican Party in California. I think that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s part in the campaign here was far more spec- 
tacular, and I would think his position in California is now 
enhanced. I believe that he helped my opponent considerably 
by coming here, and that was the information I got from the 
polls that we were taking as the campaign progressed. 
Actually, the Democratic campaign hit a peak too soon and 
was on the downgrade, while the Republican campaign was 
on the upswing at the end. And I think that Nixon’s cam- 
paigning here in California did have something to do with 
that. 

Q Now to look at the thing generally, what do you sup- 
pose the election means for 1956? 

A I don’t think it is too significant for 1956. I believe that 
many people are inclined to give Eisenhower a little more 
time, and that he is probably more on trial than he has been 
even for the past two years. They'll be watching a little more 
critically and if he doesn’t perform better, the Republicans 
will be without the argument that he needs a Republican 
Congress to carry out his program, and they will have a more 
difficult time in 1956. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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” World Record 


WITH A WORLD-WIDE MEANING 


N May of this year, a Navy crew took a modern airship aloft for eight 
days, setting a new world’s record of more than 200 consecutive hours 
in the air without refueling — an epoch-making flight which ranged 
the Atlantic and Caribbean from Cape Cod to the West Indies. 


Breaking endurance records is significant of the versatility of today’s 
new long range airships. 


They can shepherd convoys, seek out and destroy submarines, stand guard 
over sea approaches and shifting ice fields — hover motionless, like 
islands in the sky. 





Their forerunners convoyed more than 200,000 merchantmen and troop 
»,-. transports during two World Wars without losing a single 
surface vessel to an enemy sub! 


Today — equipped with the largest air-borne radar in existence, buoyed by 
fireproof helium, armed with the latest homing-type weapons—the swift 
and deadly airship is more than ever “The Modern Aerial Work Platform.” 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation is America’s pioneer builder of 
lighter-than-air craft. The airship is recognized for its ability to perform 
a host of vital tasks not within the realm of any other type of aircraft — 
serving as a stalwart bulwark in our nation’s defense. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio. 


FYEAR AIRCRAFT 


vy THE TEAM TO TEAM WITH in AERONAUTICS x 





es, radomes, radar structures and metal fuel 
Ii as guidance systems and booster cases for guided 
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SENATOR-ELECT PATRICK McNAMARA (Dem.), OF MICHIGAN 


(By Telephone Between Detroit 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think accounted 
for your victory, Mr. McNamara? 

A I think the breakdown of our 
economy under the present Admin- 
istration. 

Q We hear a lot about coal, steel 
and automobiles in terms of unem- 
ployment—do you think that had 
something to do with the election? 

A That’s exactly what I’m talking 
about, as well as the business fail- 
ures and the farm hardships. 

Q Did you see a change in the 
farm vote out there, too? 

A Oh, yes, decided. 

Q There was a farm revolt, or 
what? 

A Revolt is not my word—I don’t use that term. 

Q But in your area the vote was largely industrial, was it 
not? 

A No. The State of Michigan has a large farming area 
and it is mostly the dairy industry and they were very much 
dissatisfied and it was reflected in the vote out-state. 

Q They were dissatisfied with the Administration’s poli- 
cies on farm policy? 

A That's right. 

Q How about unemployment? 

A We have a great deal of unemployment in Detroit and 
throughout the State. 
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Q Was there quite a change in the voting as compared to 
1952? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you think this election does to the Democratic 
Party in general? 

A I think in Michigan the party is stronger than it has 
been since the early ’30s. 

Q You think the Southern division is not of major im- 
portance? 

A Oh, I was talking about the party as it prevails in 
Michigan and I don’t know anything about the party’s nation- 
al situation on which I would be acceptable as an authority, 

Q Did you have a division of any kind out there recently? 

A No, not recently. We've been totally united here. 

Q What about the Republicans? Was it division within 
the Republican Party perhaps? 

A I think there was—I see some evidence of it. 

Q Was there a Communist issue out there? 

A No, none whatever. 

Q McCarthy didn’t come up either? 

A No—not to any degree. 

Q What do you think the effect of the division in Con- 
gress between your party and the Republican Party will 
mean—how does the future of the Congress itself look to you? 

A Now you're asking me about a national issue and natu- 
rally I wouldn’t assume to speak for that question. 

Q Was the vote a surprise to you in terms of size? 

A Yes, I was surprised at the size of the vote. 

Q At the size of the vote and the size of your vote? 

A No, I was not surprised at my vote. 

Q The proportion was about what you expected? 

A That's right. 





SENATOR HOMER FERGUSON (Rep.), OF MICHIGAN 


(By Telephone Between Detroit 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What happened out there to 
cause your defeat and what are the 
whys and wherefores of it, Senator 
Ferguson? 

A I really don’t know. 

Q Was it a big vote, Senator? 

A Well, it was just about the 
same-size vote that we had in 1948 
—it was about 700,000 or 800,000— 
less than in 1952. 

Q What kind of vote was it, 
Senator? Do you have any idea 
whether it was heavier in some areas 
than in others? 

A Well, I think it was the claim 
of unemployment. It’s not the unem- 
ployment itself—that wasn’t as bad as the fear program that 
was put on. 

Q Did it show up in Detroit? 

A Yes, that’s where it showed up. I came into Wayne 
County a little better than 200,000 votes ahead. 

Q But then, when you hit there, you hit the unemploy- 
ment question? 

A The claim of unemployment. 
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Q Did the workers seem to be voting more as a unit than 
they did before? 

A Oh, yes, that’s right. 

Q It was “coal, steel and automobiles,” then? And in your 
case it was automobiles, wasn’t it? 

A You see, some of our companies consolidated, and they 
were fearful of moving out. Briggs sold part of their plant to 
Chrysler, and reconverted over, and Chrysler got out a new 
model, and all the companies got a new model out which in 
September and October laid people off, and didn’t get them 
back. 

Q Is there any indication it might have been different had 
the election been a little later? 

A I would have thought so, yes. 

Q What about the farm area, Senator? 

A They came through all right. 

Q There didn’t seem to be any dissatisfaction there? 

A No, they were all right. 

Q Was your majority as large there as you expected—in 
the farm areas? 

A Yes, I would think so. Yes. 

Q What about the issue of Communism? Did that come 
up at all? 

A No, I don’t think so. 

Q The McCarthy question— 

A No, I don’t think the McCarthy question was an issue 
here at all. Oh, there may have been a few thousand stay-at- 
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homes on each side of it because they weren’t satisfied, but 
I don’t consider that an issue. The difficulty also that we 
faced here—I think I led my ticket by a couple of hundred 
thousand—is the way they print the names up here. The 
Senator is No. 8 on the ballot and the Governor leads 
the ballot, and then the State officers come, and then the 
Senator. And it is pretty hard to get enough people to split 
over a couple of hundred thousand. 

Q Did you feel that, among the workers in the Detroit 
area, for instance, there was an awareness of national issues, 
or was it strictly a local unemployment they feared? 

A They claimed it was a general unemployment. They 
used the radio and television—the CIO has its own program 
—daily and sometimes two and three times a day. And 
they took the Democratic candidates right 
programs. 

Q Did the “bird dog” bother you at all down there? 

A Oh, no, I don’t think so, But they used it as part of the 
fear campaign and the hate campaign. 


on those’ 


Q Do you think that the division in the party nationally 
hurt you there much, Senator? 

A No, I don’t think so—no. It was just this fear of un- 
employment which was made to look real to these people, 
and that’s what happened. 

Q Would you say from your experience in Congress, Sen- 
ator, that the differences inside the party might be smoothed 
out as a result of this election, or increased? 

A I don’t know. I haven’t found as much conflict inside 
the party as some people from the outside find. 

Q Was a lot of money spent down your ‘vay? 

A Oh, an awful lot of money. Nobody will ever know 
how much was sperit, on their side I mean. 

Q Did the President’s intervention help in your case? 

A Well, at least it presented the same issues as I had pre- 
sented them. I ran purely on the record of the Congress. I 
didn’t deal in any smears or personalities or slogans or any- 
thing—I stuck right to what Congress had done. I am a firm 
believer in Congress—I mean in what it did do. 





SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL (Rep.), OF MASSACHUSETTS 


(By Telephone Between Boston 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think accounted 
for your victory, Senator? 

‘ A Well, I did a lot of personal 
contact, and I saw a lot of people 
in their homes, in their businesses, in 
their stores, and on the streets. We 
had several pretty strenuous talks 
over the television. I supported the 
Eisenhower position, and I supported 
my own position on the various bills 
concerning social welfare, Social 
Security, unemployment compensa- 
tion and the like. 

Q Did you have a bigger vote up 
there than previously? 

A We didn’t have as big a vote 
as two years ago, no. 

Q Was there any big change of attitudes in the vote, in 
general, compared with 1952? 

A Yes, there was a very divided opinion, of course, on 
the McCarthy issue, and there was a divided opinion on the 
question of Israel, and on peace in the Middle East. 

Q To take up the first of those, Senator, was it a major 
issue—the McCarthy issue? 

A Neither my opponent nor I took a position on it. I took 
the position that I was to be a judge, and that I was going to 
hear the evidence and the arguments before I reached a 
conclusion, and I took that very sincerely. My opponent made 
no discussion of it whatsoever. 

Q Do you think, though, that the mere fact that the issue 
existed helped or hindered you in any way? 

A Well, I think it made it difficult because I think the 
majority of people here feel quite strongly pro-McCarthy— 
a very substantial number of them. 

Q What about the votes of the farmers and the workers in 
your area, in your State, Senator? How did the farmers vote, 
for example? 

A There was ne particular question on that. 

Q No particular question at all? 


Leverett Saltonstall 





A No. Our farmers would be in favor of the Eisenhower 
position, on the whole. 

Q What about the industrial side of things? 

A There was very considerable argument about the num- 
ber of people—about unemployment, and all that went with it. 

Q About unemployment? There is a certain amount of it 
in your State? 

A Yes. And there was the question of why we didn’t get 
the aircraft carrier [Defense Department contract] here. 

Q Do you think there was a shift in the vote, as a result 
of that thing? 

A No, I don't. In the ultimate analysis, from what I have 
heard to date, I would say, “No.” 

Q Do you think your workers were voting any more as a 
unit than they used to, as a result of this issue—voting as 
workers, rather than as people in a given community? 

A Well, you see, we have the textile situation up here, and 
we are getting in a lot of new, small business—electronics, 
plastics and the like. 

Q Is that to take up the slack from textile unemployment? 

A That is correct, but in certain localities there is still the 
unemployment resulting from textiles. 

Q Well, then, to a certain extent you feel that, as some 
people have said, this election may have turned on “coal, 
steel, and automobiles”—in other words, on the pocketbook 
issue? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Do you have any idea of what this divided Congress 
might mean? Do you think it will mean a lot of squabbling 
and doing nothing, and great difficulty? 

A Of course, on domestic issues there will be more par- 
tisan debate. On international questions, and on the building 
up of our defense, and on questions of that character—I 
don’t look for any change. I think that there has been very 
little partisanship on those questions anyway. 

Q What about the differences within your own party, 
Senator? Do you think this election will do much to patch 
things up, or do you think differences will be greater as a 
result? 

A Well, I think the people who have been there and who 
are coming back there, and the new ones, will represent the 

(Continued on next page) 
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feelings in their general locality. I wouldn’t suppose there 


would be much change on that. 
Q What do you think this is doing to 56, Senator? Is the 
prospect changed very much, in your opinion? 


A I think President Eisenhower is just as popular and just 
as respected as he ever was, and if he is a candidate for re- 
election, I don’t think the situation this year has changed 
that at all. 





FOSTER FURCOLO (Dem.), OF MASSACHUSETTS 


(By Telephone Between Longmeadow, Mass., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think it was in 
Massachusetts that had the most 
effect in stopping your Senate bid, 
Mr. Furcolo? 

A I haven’t been commenting on 
that. 

Q Well, was the vote large? 

A I would say it was larger than 
had been anticipated in an off-year 
election. 

Q Do you think unemployment 
was a factor up there? 

A I would think that it would 
be to some extent. In addition, not 
just unemployment but probably de- 
creased take-home pay would have 
been somewhat of a factor, too. At least, that is what we had 
anticipated before the election. 

Q Was there any general feeling of industrial unrest? 

A Well, in certain sections I think there was some unrest 
based on unemployment that was disproportionately large. 
But the vote there had been anticipated to be Democratic, 
so I wouldn't say there was too much change. 

Q Was McCarthyism an issue in your State? 

A Well, on the public platforms on which I appeared, I 
would say, out of dozens of times I had been asked ques- 
tions, there were only a few times I was asked that partic- 
ular one. I would say that Massachusetts, like other States, has 
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strong feelings both pro and con with reference to Senator 
McCarthy. 

Q What was your position on Senator McCarthy? 

A The position I had taken had been taken quite early in 
the campaign and had been on a national hookup on radio 
and also in the newspapers. Then, as the campaign progressed, 
I suggested to Senator Saltonstall [Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall (Rep.), of Massachusetts] that he and I appear to- 
gether in a series of television broadcasts, and one of them 
was to be on that particular point. But I regret that he had 
taken the position that, since he might be called upon to vote 
in the Senate, he hadn’t wanted to express himself one way or 
the other. So I then, of course, didn’t.want to take any ad- 
vantage, if he had felt that he couldn’t take a position one 
way or the other because of his Senate responsibilities. 

Q Do you think that issues were a primary factor, or were 
people interested in personalities? 

A I campaigned solely and strictly on issues, contrasting 
my record in Congress with my opponent’s, and my program 
with my opponent’s. There was a good deal in the campaign 
that had nothing whatever to do with the issues. But it was 
not in my campaign. 

Q Do you think that there was any indication of dis- 
satisfaction, of unrest with what’s going on down here in 
Washington? Would the size of the vote indicate that? 

A That’s a difficult question to answer. I suppose that a 
good many of the people were dissatisfied with what they 
regarded as a failure of the Republicans to carry out cam- 
paign promises that had been made. 

Q Did you find foreign affairs any kind of an issue at all? 

A No. 





SENATOR-ELECT ALBEN W. BARKLEY (Dem.), OF KENTUCKY 


(By Telephone Between Paducah, Ky., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think accounted 
for your victory, Mr. Barkley? 

A There ‘was a combination of 
things. The agricultural situation 
played quite a part, and the unem- 
ployment situation—the disappoint- 
ment among the people generally 
as to the trend of the present Ad- 
ministration—the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract played a part—their attitude 
toward the TVA—there were a whole 
lot of things. 

Q Was it a big vote? Did you 
have a big turnout? 

A Yes. It looks like a 750,000 or 
800,000 vote—a very large vote for 
an off year. 

Q Was that much of a change compared with 52? 
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A Well, it is smaller than ’52, but apparently it is larger 
than it was in *48. 

Q How did the farmers vote down there? 

A They were very largely for me. 

Q Was there any kind of farm revolt on the farm issue? 

A It wasn’t exactly a revolt, but there was considerable 
dissatisfaction. Of course, tobacco is our great farm money 
crop, and there wasn’t any grievance on that part, but every- 
thing else is down. 

Q What about 
ment? 

A That played a great part. Out of 3 million people we 
have some 235,000 on relief, and part of that is the plight of 
the coal industry. 

Q Was that figure 235,000? 

A People, yes. There are that many receiving surplus 
food, and standing in line, and all that. It played its 
part. 

Q We hear it said that this whole election is turning on 
coal, steel and automobiles—that is, in terms of unemploy- 
ment in those industries— 
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A Of course, those are three great elements in the unem- 
ployment situation, and it’s a sort of vicious circle. If auto- 
mobile production goes down, steel production goes down, 
and, of course, that means unemployment. And it means not 
only unemployment in the steel and automobile industries, 
but in the coal industry that is Connected with it. 

Q What do you think this is likely to mean for 56? 

A I wouldn’t want to make any prediction. I wouldn't 
want to go that far ahead. A lot depends on what happens 
in the next two years, and I wouldn’t want to say. 

Q What do you think about the immediate future—do you 
think this business of a divided Congress is going to mean 
a lot of squabbling? 

A Not necessarily. i think the Democrats who are elected— 
if we control both Houses or only one—will recognize their 
responsibility and will do what they think is the best thing 
for the country. I certainly feel that way about it my- 
self. 


Q Do you see a coalition of conservatives? 


A I hadn’t even thought of that. 

Q What about the differences in the Democratic Party— 
do you think they are likely to be patched up? 

A Within the party? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A Oh, I think that is sort of receding into the past. But 
always, of course, there are different philosophies in different 
States of the country—I don’t want to make any predictions 
about what is going to happen in the future. 

Q Could you say which issue did the most for your 
candidacy? 

A Farmers, unemployment and a general dissatisfaction. 

Q Did you have any Communist issue down there? 

A No, it wasn’t an issue at all. 

Q It was a gentleman’s campaign, was it? 

A I made it so, as far as I was concerned. [ couldn’t say 
that it was not on the other side, although there were a 
lot of things resorted to that I would not characterize as 
that—anyhow, it’s over with. 





SENATOR-ELECT GEORGE H. 


(By Telephone Between Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What kind of factors were at 
work in your area, Mr. Bender? 

A Frankly, I just squeaked in. 

Q Even though it was a squeak, 
what do you think finally made the 
difference? It was a big vote, wasn’t 
it? 

A Well, it was a good-sized vote, 
about the same kind of vote as in 
1950, when the late great Senator 
Taft ran for this job. Taft won. And 
of course I was a Taft man, and sup- 
ported him throughout his public 
life. I was elected to Congress the 
same year he was and supported 
him at all the conventions when he 
ran for President, and was his follower. 

Q In your State was the farm vote a factor? How did the 
farmers vote this time? 

A Oh, the farmers in my State believe in President Eisen- 
hower. We’re a State in which the average farm is not one of 
vast acreages, but rather a home farm, and they believe in 
Ezra Taft Benson, and they also believe in President Eisen- 
hower. 

Q How about unemployment? 

A Well, there is some unemployment, but the Eisenhower 
Administration is doing something about it. There is less 
unemployment now than there was six months ago, and 
there will be less from now on. We are going into a— 
you know I read the U.S. News & World Report-I'm a 
subscriber, so I know that the next year is going to be 
a good year. 

Q We keep hearing and talking about the election in gen- 
eral. Was a lot of it fought on the basis of “coal, steel, and 
automobiles”? 

A Not at all, not at all. I think some people were apathetic 
because they just take good government for granted. I think 
if President Eisenhower had not performed extremely well, 
it is entirely possible that we might have had some kind of 
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crusade on, but people, generally speaking, are very well 
pleased with what President Eisenhower is doing. 

Q Do you think his intervention in the election made a 
difference—his telephone campaign? 

A He had a very forceful effect on the result, and I be- 
lieve that his magnificent contribution to the campaign in 
the last few weeks was undoubtedly responsible in large de- 
gree for stimulating interest in the election. 

Q About the Communist issue—did you hear anything 
about that in your State? 

A Yes, we heard. about that, and I think our people are 
very much alert to the need for the Administration and Con- 
gress to understand what the problem is and certainly to 
make every effort to have the upper hand as far as Commu- 
nists are concerned. 

Q Was the McCarthy issue one which cost you votes? 

A It never entered into this campaign at all—or in a 
very, very limited way. 

Q Your experience in the House would suggest that you 
are an expert on the economic issues— 

A Listen, if you can be an expert after 14 years on this 
job you'd be going some. I was a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Economic Reports, was coauthor of the Full Em- 
ployment Bill of 1946, and I think the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is using the facilities of that Committee and its own 
expert judgment in pursuing a very intelligent program re- 
garding the whole economic problem. 

Q What will the election do in terms of the two houses— 
the differences there? 

A There'll be some individuals who will use it as a chance 
to play politics and to undermine the Administration. But I 
believe the thoughtful people in Congress in both parties 
will seize upon the opportunity to render service to the 
American people. 

Q Do you think a coalition can carry through in Con- 
gress? 

A I believe, from my experience in the Hvuse, that it’s en- 
tirely possible for reasonable people in both parties to get 
along. 


For candidates’ own telegraphic statements of why they 
won—or lost—see page 86. 
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“WHY | WON’”—“WHY I LOST” 


Candidates’ Own Analysis, Nation-Wide, by Telegraph 





Unemployment, peace and Eisenhower's 
popularity were the big factors in the con- 
gressional elections; winners and losers both 
agree on that. 

U.S. News & World. Report asked can- 
didates for Senate and House in the key 
contested areas why they won or lost. Their 
telegraphic replies, condensed, show this: 

Voters out of work turned against the Re- 
publicans. They voted for change. Democrat- 


HOUSE CALIFORNIA 


John R. Baldwin, Jr. (Rep.)—winner—Voters dissatisfied 
with the record of my opponent. Considerable number of 
voters in the district felt that President Eisenhower should be 
given support rather than opposition in Congress. 

Frank G. Bussing (Rep.J—loser—Loss in California 23d 
district laid to heavy 3-to-1 preponderance of Democratic 
registration and fact that party gave no organization or 
financial support to candidate in belief that this district could 
not be carried for Republican Party. 

Harriet Enderle (Dem.)—loser—We are practically voice- 
less in a State where the Republican press dominates and 
distorts. Our friends are not aware that it takes money to 
wage a campaign. Only many small contributions can offset 
the tremendous treasure the other party dispenses. 

Charles S. Gubser (Rep.J—winner—Victory in this pre- 
dominantly Democratic district partly due to widespread be- 
lief that Eisenhower Administration has done good job and 
that an avowed member of the Eisenhower team should con- 
tinue in office. Approval of my independent and nonpartisan 
approach. Economic conditions here tend to nullify gloom- 
and-doom propaganda of opposition. 

Patrick J. Hillings (Rep..—winner—California Republican 
Congressmen made excellent showing despite lack of assis- 
tance by Governor Knight, who paddled his own canoe and 
ignored Congressmen. Real credit goes to Vice President 
Nixon, whose vigorous campaign in support of the Eisen- 
hower program helped in marginal areas. 

Joseph F. Holt (Rep.J—winner—Sold accomplishments 
Eisenhower Administration and individual results for my 
district myself. Local accomplishments, my stand against 
Communism, Administration recognizing, realizing danger of 
Communistic conspiracy plus constructive legislation. Co- 
operation FBI helped. McCarthy issue had to be explained. 
Vice President Nixon’s two visits to California helped greatly 
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ic winners say that often was their margin. 
I like Ike’ was the big thing among Re- 
publican winners. They say voters favored 
candidates supporting the President. Also, 
a big “farm revolt’ that Democrats counted 
on failed to show up in the ballot boxes. 
- Prosperity without war was another strong 
influence on the outcome. So was Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’‘s cross-country campaigning. So 
was the record of the 83d Congress. 


to point out why Republicans must vote. Prosperity based on 
peace with no war vital issue. 

Craig Hosmer (Rep.)—winner—Attention to constituency, 
local issues, Nixon’s campaigning, newspaper support and 
vigorous personal campaign. 

Max Kortum (Dem.)—loser—Loss mainly due to eleventh- 
hour pitch of the Republican Party, where they sent their 
best men to California and had them appeal to the inde- 
pendent voter to stay with Mr. Eisenhower. 

John E. Moss, Jr. (Dem.)—winner—Policies of Administra- 
tion on reclamation and new “partnership” approach to 
multipurpose projects undoubtedly had bearing. I opposed, 
my opponent supported. Civil Service policies and Presiden- 
tial veto of salaries resented by many federal employes in 
district. Opposed drastic Air Force and other military cuts. 
Tax policies prominent in discussions. 

Frank P. O'Sullivan (Dem.)—loser—Communications me- 
dia heavy against us. Blackout of Democratic campaigns in 
most newspapers, especially of congressional candidates. Cam- 
paign funds short. President Eisenhower used his immense 
popularity, abetted by respectful treatment by Democratic 
spokesmen, to smear Democrats as a war party. We believe 
there was a strong Democratic trend. 

John Phillips (Rep.)—winner—Candidates who met issues 
head-on without equivocation generally more successful than 
those who try to evade or outbid Democratic opposition, 
which I offer as one reason for own win in district with Dem- 
ocratic majority registration. Effective work of Nixon last 10 
days and possibly Ike speeches. 

Jesse M. Ritchie (Rep.J—loser—Ike’s coat tails did not 
make good riding. I didn’t run long enough or fast enough. 

William E. (Bill) Roskam (Dem.)—loser—Democratic tide 
didn’t wash over the Rockies, and I didn’t reach enough 
people on the issues of the district. 

Harry R. Sheppard (Dem.)—winner—A large majority of 
voters resented malicious attack upon the Democratic Party. 
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B. F. Sisk (Dem.)—winner—Definite stand on national and 
local issues, including for reciprocal trade, for firm, high-level 
price supports until permanent solution of farm problems by 
definite program, full water development for California, 
spreading of tax reductions by higher exemptions, true bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

John G. Sobieski (Dem.)—loser—District carried by Re- 
publicans, in my opinion, because Republicans had most 
dollars and near monopoly of TV, radio, newspapers, bill- 
board, and great preponderance in mailing and paid workers. 
Last minute emotional radio and TV campaign by Eisen- 
hower and Nixon went unanswered because Democrats lack 
dollars to pay for answer. 

Charles M. Teague (Rep.)—winner—Campaigned solely 
on issue that a vote for Teague was a vote of confidence in 
President Eisenhower and his program. 

Robert C. (Bob) Wilson (Rep.)—winner—Eisenhower de- 
fense system one of leading campaign-victory issues. Mine 
is primarily a military area. Evident that San Diegans have 
confidence in President Eisenhower as an advocate of a 
defensive system with which they and I are vitally con- 
cerned. 

J. Arthur Younger (Rep.J—winner—Constantly stressed 
the accomplishments of the 83d Congress and my consistent 
support of Eisenhower legislation. Citizens in my district have 
demonstrated their approval of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and that for which it stands. 


HOUSE COLORADO 


Wayne N. Aspinall (Dem.J—winner—Increased my 
margin of victory over 1952 by 16,000 because of my ex- 
perience and seniority in State and national affairs. The 
people of the congressional district have, throughout the 
years, shown independent thinking in the choice of their 
representatives to the national Congress. 
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J. Edgar Chenoweth (Rep.)—winner—Effort was made 
to acquaint voters with the issues and the necessity of giving 
President Eisenhower a Republican Congress. Important 
factor was popularity of the President and desire of the voters 
to give his Administration their approval. 

Ellen G. Harris (Rep.)—loser—Denver consistently Demo- 
cratic. My first venture into politics, and first woman to run 
here. Labor was solidly Democratic. Democrats blamed Re- 
publicans for water shortage. 

Charles E. Wilson (Rep.J—loser—Lost because of the 
apparent Democrat trend in the House races and our inability 
to get the Republican vote out. 


HOUSE FLORIDA 


Wiliiam C. Cramer (Rep.J—winner—Reasons for my vic- 
tory as the first Republican Congressman from the Deep 
South since Reconstruction Days: Organization down to the 
grass roots, desire of people for a two-party government in the 
distriet after Pinellas County had experienced its advantages 
that came following first local victories in 1950. 


HOUSE IDAHO 


Gracie Pfost (Dem.)—winner—Fight to preserve the irri- 
gation water rights and for development of the greatest re- 
maining water potential on the North American Continent, 
the high Hell’s Canyon Dam. Other important issues were 
declining farm prices under flexible supports, the giveaway 
of the people’s oil rights and other natural resources to mil- 
lionaires and their corporations, unemployment and the Re- 
publican tax bill. 

Erwin H. Schwiebert (Rep.)—loser—Apparently it wasn't 
a good year to try to overtake a Democratic incumbent in a 
Democratic district, regardless of issues. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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ILLINOIS 


C. W. (Runt) Bishop (Rep.)—loser—National problems of 
unemployment, patronage, and local county differences. The 
opposition sold to the people their campaign merchandise. 

Fred E. Busbey (Rep.J—loser—The Republicans stayed at 
home and would not come out to the polls. 

James L. Doherty (Rep.J—loser—Eisenhower popularity 
not sufficient for me to win. The attack on McCarthy de- 
stroyed chances of Republicans getting the Polish-American 
vote. 

Kenneth J. Gray (Dem.)—winner—Promised to help re- 
turn southern Illinois to an area of progress and prosperity 
with major industry in this locality of coal mining. There are 
30,000 men and women out of work in this district. 

Richard W. Hoffman (Rep.J—winner—Aversion to creep- 
ing socialism plus loyalty to Eisenhower program kept the 
people of my district in Republican column. 

John C. Kluczynski (Dem.J—winner—Two years of Re- 
publican Administration disappointed the middle-class work- 
ing people because of loss of income, insufficient reduction of 
taxes, favoritism to big business, failure to increase wage of 
federal employes. 

Richard A. Mohan (Dem.)—loser—Am disappointed that 
I lost the election. Nearly a foregone conclusion. Am dis- 
tressed at the difficulty candidates have in readily and 
cheaply reaching citizens with their views. Party affiliation 
is too important to many newspapers and people. Too few 
of us help both candidates present their views and too 
many remain aloof. Too few good people will be candi- 
dates under the present partisan system. And we all lose 
thereby. 

Melvin Price (Dem.J—winner—General dissatisfaction of 
voters with failure of Eisenhower Administration to regard 
unemployment as serious issue and their resentment of cheap 
and petty political activities of Vice President Nixon. Voter's 
mind was made up weeks ago and Eisenhower's smile was 
not enough to change it. 

William L. Springer (Rep.)—winner—General satisfaction 
Eisenhower Administration in a generally Republican area. 

Harold H. Velde (Rep.J—winner—Campaigned in cause 
of President Eisenhower and furtherance of Republican 
party’s program based upon peace. People making up this 
diversified district favor our program of lower taxes, less 
federal spending, flexible price supports for farmers, lower 
down-payment requirements for housing, the revamped So- 
cial Security law, the crackdown on security risks here at 
home and our firm and realistic foreign policy that has given 
us real peace in our time. 

Sidney R. Yates (Dem.)—winner—Campaigned on the 
issues and on my record in contrast to a campaign waged by 
my opponent based on photographs with the President and 
the President’s popularity. 


HOUSE 


INDIANA 


E. Ross Adair (Rep.J—winner—Underlying confidence in 
the Republican Party, particularly in the fight against Com- 
munism, a desire to support the President, and a better party 
organization. 

John V. Beamer (Rep.)—winner—Farmers were disgusted 
with old farm program and were looking forward to new 
Republican program to become effective in 1955. Employ- 
ment figures and personal income at higher levels than before. 
Our opposition to socialism and Communism. Peace and 
prosperity and cut in taxes and spending. 

Charles H. Boswell (Dem.J—loser—The President, the 
Vice President, several Cabinet members and all daily news- 
papers campaigned vigorously in behalf of my opponent. 


HOUSE 


However, his margin of victory was substantially lower than 
it was in 1952. 

Charles B. Brownson (Rep.)—winner—Emphasis on fiscal 
responsibility, tax cuts, inflation control, maximum peacetime 
employment and foreign policy brought Eisenhower and 
Congressional record into sharp focus. Eisenhower Indianap- 
olis speech provided catalyst at crucial moment. 

Ralph Harvey (Rep.J—winner-—Visits to Indiana by Eisen- 
hower, Nixon, Hall, and Martin were helpful, nor should 
Majority Leader Halleck’s efforts be overlooked. There seemed 
to be no particular outstanding issue. In my judgment, voters 
expressed their approval of the Eisenhower Administration. 

Ray J. Madden (Dem.)—winner—Republican broken 
promises to labor, farmer. Giveaway programs. 

D. Bailey Merrill (Rep.J—loser—I campaigned on my sup- 
port of President Eisenhower. Through this defeat, the Eisen- 
hower program has sustained a reversal of its progressive 
program for all of the United States. 

Robert H. Moore (Rep.)—loser—The country today is go- 
ing from a war prosperity into a readjustment period of peace, 
which naturally causes a certain amount of limited unemploy- 
ment. 

Wilfrid J. Ullrich (Dem.)—loser—Combination of several 
things contributed to defeat, though many inroads made by 
Democrats in the counties in district. 

Earl Wilson (Rep.J—winner—The desire to give Eisen- 
hower authority compatible with his responsibility played a 
most important part. Realization that two teams must pull 
together in order to get anywhere was understood. 


IOWA 


Elmer G. Carlson (Dem.)—loser—The barrage did it so 
well the farmers forgot Ike’s parity promises as well as Iowa’s 
300-million-dollar corn-borer losses caused by reducing borer- 
research funds to $50,000. Resentment to 15-cent eggs caused 
by Canada’s export was swamped, too. 

Paul Cunningham (Rep.J—winner—Victory hard to ex- 
plain since Democratic candidates for both Governor and 
Senator carried my district. Presume due to personal acquain- 
tance and satisfactory service during the years. 

H. R. Gross (Rep.}—winner—Hard work in interests of 
people of district, constant attendance in Congress and in- 
dependent thinking and voting. 

Charles B. Hoeven (Rep.J—winner—Result due to con- 
fidence of people in my candidacy, my seniority on Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, and record of 83d Congress, with em- 
phasis on peace and prosperity without war. 

Ben F. Jensen (Rep.J—winner—People of the seventh 
lowa district appreciate the ability of Republicans to reduce 
taxes, put patriotic Americans on their payroll. Fair farm 
prices, fair business and full employment without the stimu- 
lant of war. 

Karl M. LeCompte (Rep.J—winner—Support of President 
Eisenhower. I had the largest percentage of votes for the 
President's program in the 83d Congress of all the Iowa 
Congressmen. 

John O'Connor (Dem.)—loser—President’s appeal affected 
the independent vote and there is still a GOP majority here in 
Iowa. 

Fred Schwengel (Rep.J)—winner—Had strong labor sup- 
port. Campaigned on backing Eisenhower and foreign trade 
and defended 83d Congress. 


HOUSE 


KANSAS 


Howard S. Miller (Dem.J—loser—Opposition made reten- 
tion of control of the House by the Republican Party the sole 
issue. My record in the 83d Congress was not attacked. Bring- 


HOUSE 
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ing Eisenhower into every home in the District by way of 
radio and television to make a personal plea to send Republi- 
cans to Congress had a deciding effect in district which is 
normally 2%-to-1 Republican. 

Edward H. Rees (Rep.)—winner—My record in Congress 
and my support of the Eisenhower Administration, including 
his demand for honesty, integrity and rigid economy in 
Government. Also my support of strong defense program, 
reduction of expenditures, cutting taxes, demanding removal 
of security risks from Government. 

Errett P. Scrivner (Rep.).—winner—Campaigned on issues 
of Korea, Communism, corruption and CIO support of op- 
ponent. Contended that flexible supports was a good program 


worthy of fair trial. Also maintained that French Indo-China - 


was inherited mess. 


HOUSE KENTUCKY 


Eugene T. Siler (Rep..—winner—As Joshua fought and 
won the hattle of Jericho because he stood on the Lord’s side, 
just so did I fight and win as a congressional candidate in 
my district for the good and sufficient reason that I stood 
on the Lord’s side and was sustained by the mightiness of 
His power. 


HOUSE MARYLAND 


Edward C. Dukehart (Rep.J—loser—Highly organized 
political machine on the Democratic side. CIO about 100 
per cent against me. Five-to-one Democratic registration. 
An individual, making his first venture in politics, running 
against a political machine. 

DeWitt S$. Hyde (Rep.)—winner—General support in my 
district of the Eisenhower program. 

Arthur W. Sherwood (Rep.)—loser—Fact of some unem- 
ployment in Baltimore had a part in my defeat. Also, my 
opponent has been in Congress 10 years and has made nu- 
merous friends. I was youngest congressional candidate in the 
United States, and that may have had some ill effect. 


HOUSE MASSACHUSETTS 


William H. Bates (Rep.)—winner—No special issue in my 
victory. Total vote about same as previous off-year elections. 

Edward P. Boland (Dem.)—winner—Victory is a vindica- 
tion of the Democratic philosophy of government. It was a 
repudiation of a campaign of misrepresentation, deceit and 
double talk. 

Charles S. Bolster (Rep.J—loser—District earlier gerry- 
mandered for Democrats. No Republican can win district 
agaiust strong opponent. Results this year slightly better 
Republicanwise than normally. 

Laurence Curtis (Rep.)—winner—Squeaked in because Re- 
publican strength in Newton and good showing in Boston 
wards were sufficient to meet opponent’s drive and popularity 
in Brookline. Also believe there was some evidence of a 
Democratic trend. 

John J. Dwyer (Dem.)—loser—I converted a defeat of 
52,000 in 1952 into a loss of 5,000 today. We have made the 
first district a two-party district. In 1956 a Democrat will win 
for the first time in 66 years. 

Andrew B. Holmstrom (Rep.)—loser—Democrat ground 
swell too strong to overcome. 

Jackson J. Holtz (Dem.)—loser—Tenth congressional dis- 
trict deeply entrenched Republican area. Same area repre- 
sented in Congress by present Governor Herter. Requesting 
recount. Made extraordinary and significant inroads into 
heretofore traditional Republican votes. 

Donald W. Nicholson (Rep.)—winner—Won because the 
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district I represent is composed of conservative people who 
do not believe in socialism, the New Deal or the Fair Deal. 
They just believe in themselves. 


HOUSE MICHIGAN 


Harold Beaton (Dem.)—loser—No unemployment to speak 
of. Farmers mad but not mad enough. Do not construe elec- 
tion here any endorsement of Ike, rather the other way 
around, as opponent did no campaigning on any promises to 
support President. 

Alvin M. Bentley (Rep.J—winner—Farmers largely sup- 
ported Benson and G.O.P. farm program. Employment, pick- 
ing up throughout district, and organized labor not strong 
factor except in Saginaw. Republican vote off somewhat while 
Democrat figures close to 1952 results. Do not feel that re- 
sults are repudiation of Eisenhower Administration. Normal 
Republican majority sufficient to see me through, plus publicity 
from Puerto Rican shooting of last March. 

Kit Clardy (Rep.)—loser—Small turnout in the strong Re- 
publican rural areas reduced my expected total while labor 
discontent over loss of overtime pay in the large industrial 
areas produced a slightly larger than average Democratic 
vote. ADA and other left-wing elements fought an especially 
vicious smear-type campaign because of my Un-American 
Activities Committee work. 

Discontent among Republicans over some attitudes and 
lack of changes they had expected unquestionably kept many 
Republicans’ enthusiasm at a low level. 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (Dem.J—winner—Dissatisfaction 
over Republican basic philosophy relative to many economic 
and social policies. Vigorous campaign based on issues. 
Prominence of my family in public service and community 
affairs for over 30 years. Pioneer performances by other 
minority-group members which helped banish precon- 
ceived notions. Resentment of fair-minded people of race 
baiting. 

George A. Dondero (Rep.J—winner—Won because of 
long service to the district, my stand on basic principles of 
our Government and my successful fight in making the St. 
Lawrence Seaway a reality. 

Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (Rep.)J—winner—Undoubtedly a factor 
was my high pro-Ike batting averages for the past two years. 
Economic conditions in this area have been reasonably good. 
No apparent widespread change in agriculture vote. 

Stanley A. Grendel (Rep.J—loser—What really beat us 
was based on the economic conditions throughout the nation, 
no fault of the Administration. The labor party took unfair 
advantage and blamed the Republican Party for unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Wilson’s remark on the kennel dog didn’t do us 
any good, either, plus the fact that General Motors showed 
a larger profit than last year after producing less cars. 
Workingman says the tax cut went to the wrong people. 

Martha W. Griffiths (Dem.J—winner—Voiers genuinely 
concerned about a Republican Administration which has 
substituted slogans for common sense, are apprehensive about 
our economic future and feel more people will benefit under 
liberal Democratic Congress. My opponent based his entire 
campaign on his support of the President. 

Don Hayworth (Dem.)—winner—Voters felt their interests 
were not receiving enough attention. Farmers want someone 
interested in co-operating with them. Small businessmen want 
increased purchasing power in the hands of their customer. 
Workers want more jobs available and a full week’s work. 
Most people apparently feel the country is pretty safe from 
internal Communist subversion but think we should support a 
vigorous international program to contain Russia. 

Clare E. Hoffman (Rep.J—winner—In my judgment was 
re-elected because I have accurately interpreted and in Con- 
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gress voiced the sentiment of the voters of this district, a 
majority of whom were strong for McCarthy in his fight 
against Communists, opposed to useless wasteful spending 
abroad and could not stomach the inefficiency and corruption 
brought into the Federal Government by Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

August E. Johansen (Rep.J—winner—District continued 
unbroken 58-year record of electing Republican Congress- 
man. Its 20,000 Republican majority indicated belief Eisen- 
hower Administration has moved in right direction during 
past two years and desire to keep going in that direction. 

John Lesinski, Jr. (Dem.J—winner—Voters not gullible to 
the many claims of the present Administration. People are 
much more informed and vote-minded than the Republicans 
give them credit for. Unemployment and unfulfilled promises 
were another factor. 

Ruth Thompson (Rep.)—winner—Attribute my success to 
my constituents who are conservative and well-informed and 
live in the smaller communities in my district. 


MINNESOTA 


Val Bjornson (Rep.J—loser—Minnesota’s inclusion in 
nation-wide Democratic trend was ample reason for my de- 
feat. Farm discontent was but one factor, coupled with evi- 
dent general desire to register protest against Republican 
officeholders. Foreign policy and test of Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s popularity had become principal issues in Senate 
race final stages. Senator Humphrey’s popularity as the firmly 
entrenched incumbent assiduously cultivating his constituency 
was a major factor. 

HOUSE 

Harold C. Hagen (Rep.J—loser—Lost because of the new 
strength of the opposition party and the tendency to vote a 
straight Democratic-Farmer-Labor ticket this year. 

Roy W. Wier (Dem.J—winner—Campaign was on the 
bread-and-butter issue: insecurity and unemployment in the 
industrial areas, Benson farm cuts and a continual blast at 
both the tax bill and the giveaway program. 

Edward Willow (Rep.J—loser—Dairy farmers suffered 
because of a sudden drop in price supports. Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey was up for re-election and with his vote 
helped defeat almost the entire Republican slate on the 
State level, including many conservatives in the State Legis- 
lature. This was definitely not a Republican year in the State 
of Minnesota. 


SENATE 


H-USE MISSOURI 


Clarence Cannon (Dem.)—winner—Decision in this dis- 
trict largely determined by dissatisfaction with farm program 
and TVA policy of Administration. 

Samuel Lee Chaney (Rep.)—loser—Loss due to local Old 
Guard Republican indifference and Republican voters’ apathy. 
One half of difference in Republican vote cast for same con- 
gressional seat in 1952 would have given me victory. 

George W. Curran (Rep.J—loser—The people have been 
presented with a choice of again following the New Deal- 
Fair Deal policy of passing to the politicians more and more 
control over our daily affairs, or else endorsing the Eisenhower 
program which is presently taking those controls from political 
hands and giving them back to the people. 

Mrs. L. C. Davis (Rep.J—loser—District normally Demo- 
cratic. Large dairy interests failed to realize that destruction 
of profitable relationship between dairy prices received and 
grain prices paid due to existing law expiring this year, not 
result of new farm legislation. 

W. R. Hull, Jr. (Dem.J—winner—Basic issues were dis- 
satisfaction of farmers and labor. REA support important as 
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well as my support of continued membership in the United 
Nations, 

Dewey Short (Rep.—winner—The good Americans who 
live in the Missouri Ozarks refuse to believe the false claims 
of depression and scare propaganda that New Deal-Fair Deal 
left-wing politicians tried to sell to the voters of the nation. 
In these times of drought, turmoil, strife and fear, the voters 
of this area have shown a continued confidence in the Repub- 
lican Party and its efforts to keep us out of a shooting war 
and to maintain prosperity with peace. We want security 
with solvency. 


HOUSE MONTANA 


Orvin B. Fjare (Rep.J—winner—Never dodged an issue 
such as rigid price supports and high parity and, though it 
cost us many votes, it made others that offset them in many 
agricultural areas. 


NEBRASKA 


Carl T. Curtis (Rep.)—winner—The complete Republican 
victory in Nebraska was due to the fact that the Nebraska 
people are good, solid, conservative Republicans. 

HOUSE 

Robert D. Harrison (Rep.J—winner—Endorsement of the 
Administration’s farm program by the voters of Nebraska’s 
third district. Nebraska farmers want to see an end to Gov- 
ernment controls over agriculture, and the farm bill as passed 
by the 83d Congress is the first step in that direction. 

James A. Hart (Dem.)—loser—President Eisenhower's ap- 
peal for a Republican Congress, Republican statistics on 
unemployment and recent relaxation of farm controls by 
Secretary Benson principal factors in Republican victory. 

Frank B. Morrison (Dem.J—loser—The State for years 
has been traditionally Republican and a large percentage of 
the voters vote Republican as a matter of habit. 


SENATE 


HOUSE NEW JERSEY 


Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (Rep.J—winner—Endorsement of 
Eisenhower program, lack of farm vote or unemployment 
problem. McCarthyism was not in contention in this contest. 
Analysis of figures in my district indicates Eisenhower by a 
landslide in 1956 if he is a candidate. 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (Dem.J—winner—Hard work and 
intensive campaigning highlighted by 12-hour walkathon 
through tenth district New Jersey meeting constituents in 
stores, railroad stations, bus stations, supermarkets and public 
buildings. Past legislative record and assistance from organized 
labor, veterans and businessmen. Part of Democratic trend. 

Frank S. Thompson, Jr. (Dem.J—winner—Desire for a 
constructive legislative program on such matters as unemploy- 
ment, foreign affairs and tax revision. While my opponent 
worried about Communists in Congress, I offered plans which 
I expect to support in the next congressional session to deal 
effectively with these issues. 

William B. Widnall (Rep.J—winner—Stanch support of 
the Eisenhower Administration program. 


HOUSE NEW MEXICO 


Warren R. Cobean (Rep.)—loser—Failed to induce suffi- 
cient Democrat voters to cross party lines in a predominantly 
Democrat State. In strictly agricultural areas, the vote in- 
dicates approval of President Eisenhower’s agricultural pro- 
gram. 

John J. Dempsey (Dem.)—winner—The entire Democratic 

(Continued on page 92) 
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RYAN AFTERBURNERS BLAST U.S. JETS AHEAD 


Ryan-built afterburners and components for General Electric, Wright, 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Westinghouse and Ford give the “extra 
punch” that thrusts America’s jet fighters to supersonic speed. After- 
burner production requires ingenious techniques in forming, welding 
and machining the newest high-temperature alloys. A pioneer designer 
of the afterburner and leading manufacturer of these and other major 
jet engine components, Ryan is one of the few companies with the 
experience and equipment to perform this specialized work. 


Another Example of How 


RYAN BUILDS BETTER 


Because Ryan has tackled and licked the diffi- piston, rocket and ramjet engines. 

cult, challenging jobs of the jet age, leading And in other fields, too — aircraft design, 
engine makers not only depend on Ryanfor pro- airborne electronics, drone missiles, basic 
duction of current models but also for new research and development — Ryan has dem- 
product development and initial manufacture of onstrated the know-how which comes only 
complex components for power plants of entirely from a background of 32 years in building 
new design. The only jet parts maker that also planes and aeronautical products. Ryan’s 
designs, builds and flies jet aircraft, Ryan has deserved reputation is built on producing 
proven its ability to build to jewel-like precision only the best, delivering on time, and at mini- 
the “hot parts” and major components for jet, | mum cost. 


AIRCRAFT & AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS 


AFTERBURNERS & PILOTLESS 
COMPONENTS EQUIPMENT 


JET COMPONENTS JET AIRCRAFT 


METALLURGICAL WEAPONS ROCKET MOTORS AIRCRAFT EXHAUST 
ENGINEERING SYSTEMS & RAM JETS & OUCTING SYSTEMS 
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ticket was elected because the people had greater confidence 
in it. Their vote was indicative also of their fear that they 
would experience at the hands of another Republican Con- 
gress the same lack of understanding and interest in the 
development and conservation of their resources—particularly 
water and mining—they have always encountered under Re- 
publican Administrations. 


HOUSE NEW YORK 


Emanuel Celler (Dem.J)—winner—People repudiated the 
Dewey-Eisenhower Republican Neanderthal reactionary Ad- 
ministration in New York State, in the nation with its give- 
aways on taxes, tidelands and atomic energy, plus the Dixon- 
Yates scandal. The overwhelming Democratic victory through- 
out the country is an indication of disapproval of the Presi- 
dent and his policies. 

George W. Cooke (Dem.)—loser—District has never gone 
Democratic. 

James F. Crowley (Dem.)—loser—Republican 75 per cent 
registration. Local State-aid issue determining factor. 

Henry E. Del Rosso (Rep.)—loser—The vote in this dis- 
trict, as in the nation as a whole, was an expression of party 
preference outweighing consideration of individual candi- 
dates. This indicates on the positive side more Democratic 
unity and sounds a warning to the Republican leaders to close 
its ranks if it hopes to dominate the national political scene 
in 1956. On the negative side, the New York vote expresses 
dissatisfaction with the leadership of both State and national 
levels... . 

Steven B. Derounian (Rep.)—winner—Hard campaign 
with no pussyfooting on issues. Brought true facts to the at- 
tention of my constituents. 

Francis E. Dorn (Rep.J—winner—Vigorous campaign by 
hundreds of volunteers and very active assistance by Citizens 
for Eisenhower Committee in my behalf helped win. Plus 
factor, I believe, was our own chain-telephone campaign 
conducted four weeks before election and the intensive 
eleventh-hour election drive by the national Administration. 
Also decisive, in my estimation, was women’s vote in 
acknowledgement of promises of peace in Korea fulfilled by 
Administration, together with accomplishment of a European 
defense pact. 

Sidney A. Fine (Dem.J—winner—My campaign stressed 
complete indifference of Republican Party to the needs of the 
people on housing, employment, tax relief, salary increases for 
Government employes, and increase in the wage and unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits. 

Ralph A. Gamble (Rep.J—winner—Won because of the 
fine Republican organization in Westchester County and the 
overwhelming support of President Eisenhower, my support 
of him and his policies and promise of continual support. 

Ralph W. Gwinn (Rep.)—winner—Issue was made clear- 
cut for ultraconservatism against New Deal social legislation 
of all varieties. I campaigned for constitutional amendment 
to limit taxing, spending and borrowing power of Congress 
for nonmilitary expenses. I am certain the people favor such 
an amendment. 

John R. Harold (Dem.J—loser—Too many Republicans. 

Kenneth B. Keating (Rep.J—winner—This is Republican 
territory which is chief reason for win, but all-time record per- 
centage of vote represents endorsement of progressive, for- 
ward-looking brand of Republicanism, such as exemplified by 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Clarence E. Kilburn (Rep.J—winner—Strong Republican 
district. St. Lawrence Seaway passage helped me but hurt 
Ives. 

James H. O'Connor (Dem.)—loser—Democratic candi- 
dates were fighting against a top-heavy Republican machine. 
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We financed our own campaign and were out-publicized by 
a ratio of 5 to 1. 

Vernon E. Olin (Dem.J—loser—Lost because people be- 
lieve the lies that Republican Party locally, State-wide and 
nationally spread about cutting State aid for schools and 
similar lies. People were not interested in the qualifications, 
background or training of mysélf or opponent. People believe 
Democrats were. war. party. 

Harold C. Ostertag (Rep.J—winner—Regard victory as 
vote of confidence in the President, whom I strongly sup- 
ported, and endorsement of my own record. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. (Dem.)—winner—The Negro 
and white people of my district recognize my 10 years of 
service to the constituents irrespective of party, my increasing- 
ly successful fight for civil rights, and Republican-sponsored 
increases of rents and transit fares. 

David C. Prince (Dem.)—loser—Defeated 3 to 2 this time 
compared with 3 to 1 in 1952. Made large gain due to un- 
employment issue with CIO help. Help of Harriman and 
Roosevelt also factor. 

R. Walter RiehIman (Rep.)—winner—Campaigned on pro- 
gram of accomplishment both domestic and foreign by 
Eisenhower Administration. Believe my victory can be at- 
tributed to frank discussion of issues. Victory by the Re- 
publican slate locally indicates overwhelming support of Re- 
publican platform and of Eisenhower foreign and domestic 
program. 

John J. Rooney (Dem.)—winner—Constituents feel Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his Administration have let them down. 
The Republicans put off the fulfillment of promises made in 
1952 such as Taft-Hartley revision, minimum-wage revision, 
balanced budget and welfare and salaries Post Office and 
all Government employes, but paid off the private-power 
lobby and big corporations with tax cuts. 

Katharine St. George (Rep.i—winner—Attribute my 
victory to the fact that the Republican Party was the party 
that had fought against Korea, Communism and corruption. 

John Taber (Rep.J—winner—The people in my district 
still believe in honest Government. They believe in telling the 
people the truth, in putting the United States right side up 
and in balancing our budget and eliminating, just as far as 
possible, the appropriations for federal activities that favor 
special interests. 

Dean P. Taylor (Rep.J—winner—Support of the Eisen- 
hower program. 

Herbert Zelenko (Dem.)—winner—Average American 
citizen protested the present Administration’s policy of 
generally disregarding the welfare of the many for the favor 
of the few. 


HOUSE OHIO 


Thomas L. Ashley (Dem.)—winner—Severe local unem- 
ployment was major issue. Conducted campaign suggesting 
Taft-Hartley revision, extended unemployment compensation, 
U.S. support plus “sit down and talk” attitude toward Red 
China. Leading local paper endorsed me as did many labor 
groups. 

William H. Ayres (Rep.)—winner—President Eisenhower 
got our vote out. Labor bosses’ threats to defeat me boom- 
eranged. Administration program was explained to voters. 
They apparently approved. 

Frances P. Bolton (Rep.)—winner—Victory due to appre- 
ciation of my constituents for 14 years’ service and my real 
concern for their welfare. 

Frank T. Bow (Rep.)—winner—Attention to duty in 95 per 
cent voting record and work on Appropriations Committee in 
cutting cost of Government. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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(Advertisement) 


Professor Ralph Cassady, Jr., University of California, writes: 


What 


Economic Competition 
Means To Us 


ig Is A generally accepted fact that 
the productivity of a nation, and 
hence the amount of goods and 
services available for consumers, de- 
pends basically on: (a) the avail- 
ability of natural resources, (b) the 
level of technology in the country, 
(c) the education and skill of the 
labor force, and (d) the organization 
of society with all of its attending 
implications. Thus, the type of or- 
ganization on which a nation’s econ- 
omy is based—Communism, Fascism, 
Capitalism—is one of the major 
determinants of its economic well- 
being. 

The type of organization of society 
found in the United States is com- 
monly known as Capitalism. This 
system is based not primarily on 
authoritarian controls but on the 
right of free entry into markets and 
the existence of rivalry among sellers 
in the offering of goods and services 
to prospective users. This rivalry — 
competition — has. many beneficial 
aspects for the community and for 
the nation. 

In a competitive society consum- 
ers have alternative sources from 
which goods and services may be ac- 
quired. Consequently, sellers have 
to outdo one another in order to at- 
tract and hold customers. In short, 
the competitive system provides an 
incentive for maximum effort on the 


part of sellers to satisfy consumer 
needs. The result is that vendors 
strive to offer constantly improved 
products and services at lowest pos- 
sible prices. In turn, the supplier 
group strives to get more and better 
products from raw materials, and to 
develop more efficient ways of pro- 
ducing and distributing products. 
In athletic contests, striving to 
outdo rivals strengthens those en- 
gaged in competition. In business, 
rivalry helps to create a vigorous and 
imaginative vendor group capable 
of Gargantuan tasks when called 
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Dr. Ralph Cassady, Jr., profes- 
sor, and Director of the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research 
at the University of California, 
Los Angeles campus, is the 
author of numerous studies on 
competitive behavior, including 
two books on the petroleum in- 
dustry, the most recent of which 
is “Price Making and Price Be- 
havior in the Petroleum Indus- 
try.” Formerly editor of the 
Journal of Marketing, he received 
the 1951 American Marketing 
Association national award for 
“a significant contribution” to 
distribution theory and practice. 


upon for maximum effort. One has 
only to examine the brilliant record 
of the petroleum industry in provid- 
ing required amounts and qualities 
of critical materials during World 
War I in order to realize the impor- 
tance of competition in preparing 
rivals for the supreme effort which 
they may be called upon to exert. 

The industry’s peacetime record 
of continuous product-improvement 
and increasing efficiency in extrac- 
tion and refining gives further evi- 
dence of the benefits derived from a 
competitive system. 
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This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U. S. oil industry. 
This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Clarence J. Brown (Rep.)—winner—Stood on record op- 
posing waste and extravagance and voting for economy in 
Government. 

Thomas M. Dowd (Dem.)—loser—Workers and old people 
voted Democratic in heavy off-year vote; Farmer remains 
as firm Republican as he did in 1952. Farmers still resent so- 
called mess in Washington, war in Korea and Communists-in- 
Government issue. 

John H. Ferguson (Rep.)—loser—Smothered in a Demo- 
cratic wave—twentieth district is gerrymandered Democratic 
4 to 1. Heavy nationality groups with influential language 
newspapers favor Democrats. City and county government 
employes and “2 per cent clubs” provide active organization 
for Democrats. CIO provided $20 a day to workers at 
precinct. 

John E. Henderson (Rep.J—winner—Successful because 
of great group of energetic, interested, unselfish helpers. The 
vote reverses a trend of many years of Democrat Congress- 
men. 

Thomas A. Jenkins (Rep./—winner—We were well or- 
ganized and presented the issues fairly and vigorously. Ad- 
vocated and supported fundamental Republican policies. 

Truman A. Morris (Dem.)—loser—District normally 4-to-1 
Republican. Republican incumbent re-elected to sixteenth 
term. Roosevelt landslide could not remove. 

Jacob F. Myers (Dem.)—loser—Failure of local Demo- 
cratic Party leadership and most of labor supporters to do 
effective precinct work and contribute sufficient money to 
campaign. Only exception was International Association of 
Machinists, AFL, of which I have been a member for 50 
years. 

Frazier Reams (ind.)—loser—Twenty thousand unem- 
ployed workmen in Lucas County apparently believed their 
best hope for re-employment lay in electing people running 
under the symbol of the Democratic Party. 

Irving C. Reynolds (Rep.J—loser—This district had a 
three-way contest for congressional seat with the only serious 
Independent race in the nation. Apparently the unemploy- 
ment issue in this industrial area gave the Democrats a strong 
argument for support. The Independent split the Republican 
congressional vote more deeply than the Democrats. 

Paul F. Schenck (Rep.)—winner—People responded in a 
magnificent way by repudiating any thought of a return to 
the New-Fair Deal psychology, planned economy. They want 
progress based upon constitutional government. 

Francis E. Young (Rep.)—loser—Republican Party in dis- 
trict was disorganized, incoherent and inactive. 


OREGON 


Sam Coon (Rep.J—winner—Support of President Eisen- 
hower’s program to preserve individual liberties, protect pri- 
vate enterprise, and oppose the trend toward centralized gov- 
ernment. 

Donnell Mitchell (Dem.)—ioser—Democratic Party's lesser 
finances, disappointing turnout of Democratic voters. 

Charles O. Porter (Dem.)—loser—Failure on my part, due 
to lack of money and time to communicate opponent’s record 
to enough voters and also my not having familiar name. 
Oregon voters came a long way in this election but not quite 
far enough. I look for a different result when I run again in 
1956. 


HOUSE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fred C. Barr (Dem.)—loser—Why I lost: presidential con- 
gressional-campaign policy. 

Edward J. Bonin (Rep.)—loser—Defeat due to unemploy- 
ment problem which has existed here for the past six years, 
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and the exerted pressure of all the labor unions who, through 
the use of threats and intimidations, compelled members to 
man the polls and knock on doors to get the vote out. Sub- 
stantial sums of money poured into this district by labor 
leaders. 

Vera Buchanan (Dem.)—winner—Deep dissatisfaction of 
the voters with the attitude and actions of the Eisenhower 
Administration toward the unemployment problem and the 
promises made during the 1952 campaign. 

W. Beverly Carter, Jr. (Rep.J—loser—Democrats have 
been able to cash in on a campaign which used the specter of 
unemployment as its major weapon. All reports indicate that 
employment is much above the peak years of the New and 
Fair Deal Administrations. Yet the minority groups, still un- 
aware of the force of their votes, continue to vote for the party 
that gives them only lip service. 

Paul B. Dague (Rep.)—winner—Re-election based on sup- 
port of Eisenhower consistent with over-all congressional 
trend in Pennsylvania. Feel that strong coalition between con- 
servatives of both parties will prevent disaster to the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

Daniel J. Flood (Dem.)—winner—Chronic male unem- 
ployment, distressed economic area. Voters bitter at failure of 
Federal Government to give immediate economic aid to sick 
hard-coal industry and area. Generally, voters believe Demo- 
crats will do something to put jobless to work. 

Augustine B. Kelley (Dem.J—winner—Shows the wishes 
of the unemployed and their dissatisfaction over the Repub- 
lican Party’s general program, its farm views, its giveaway 
and its indifference to the common man. 

Joseph C. Mansfield (Dem.)—loser—Attribute defeat to 
those Republicans who refused to vote on the issues in a 
traditionally Republican stronghold regardless of my op- 
ponent’s record in Congress. 

Walter M. Mumma (Rep.)—winner—Rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican district. Always goes Republican. 

James M. Quigley (Dem.J—winner—Won because of 
voters’ disgust with Republican State administration; voters’ 
disappointment with Republican National Administration; the 
pocketbook issue. These factors, coupled with the fact that 
Pennsylvania’s new Democratic Governor resides in my dis- 
trict, more than overcame Ike’s special jaunt to his Gettysburg 
farm to personally endorse my opponent. 

S. Walter Stauffer (Rep.J—loser—Defeat due partially to 
the gubernatorial candidate being a resident of my district 
and to a greater degree to a division in the Republican Party. 
Major factor which contributed to Democratic victories in 
other congressional and senatorial contests was a lack of unity 
and purpose in the Republican Party itself. 

John R. Stewart (Dem.)—loser—At a loss to understand it. 
Evidently the result of a great Republican dynasty in this 
area. Considering that we have 46,000 people receiving sur- 
plus food and approximately 24,000 unemployed, I cannot 
understand their vote against themselves. 

Edward G. Wilson (Dem.)—loser—Trend against en- 
trenched Republican machine. Margin of Republican victory 
cut better than half. General approval of Eisenhower Admin- 
istration held this predominantly prosperous district for G.O.P. 


TENNESSEE 


Estes Kefauver (Dem.J—winner—In Tennessee the voters 
were genuinely dissatisfied with the Administration’s hostility 
toward the Tennessee Valley Authority and the proposed 
Dixon-Yates contract. The Tennessee voters took this means 
of expressing their disappointment. Then too, Democrats in 
Tennessee had a good organization. This time most of the 
farmers and working people voted Democratic. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Thomas P. Wall, Jr. (Rep.J—loser—It is my belief that 
my loss is linked with the loss of the Republican Party 
throughout the nation in a very fundamental way. Two years 
ago, we promised the American people to give them a change 
in personal honesty of Government personnel and to give 
them a change back to American ideology based on the 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independence. We won 
then by reason of the blunt, direct methods of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

Simple fact is you cannot fight Communism and fight Mc- 
Carthy at the same time. 

If I learned anything from this experience, it is that when 
I was able during this very short campaign to reach the peo- 
ple and clearly state my position relative to his fight, I won 
their vote. The name of McCarthy could not be mentioned 
among the intelligentsia or their bourgeois admirers without 
bringing knowing sneers to their faces; nor before the ordin- 
ary men of the fields and the streets, who will fight our wars, 
without bringing tears and cheers. He is the symbol of the 
struggle between Americanism and Marxism and he is in his 
present plight a symbol of the plight of American liberty in 
our day. 

HOUSE 

Howard H. Baker (Rep.J—winner—Nationally speaking, 
most interest in district was having a friendly Congress 
that would assist the President in maintaining prosperity 
based upon peace rather than war. Strong support of TVA, 
both its appropriations and the fight I waged to keep the 
headquarters in Knoxville. 

W. A. Danielson (Rep.)—loser—Republican campaign in 
ninth Tennessee district was first time Republican was on 
ballot for Congress, and, while I lost, results were so en- 
couraging that it is safe to say that two-party system has been 
established in this previously one-party Democratic strong- 
hold. 

B. Carroll Reece (Rep.J—winner—District traditionally 
Republican. Won by about the same percentage as usual. 

Mickey Spence (Rep.J—loser—People didn’t realize the 
importance of a Republican Congress; this district is normally 
Democratic; my opponent was seeking his fourth term. 


UTAH 


Henry A. Dixon (Rep.J—winner—Our people like the 
President’s program and especially the moral and spiritual 
transformation in Government brought about by him. Vice 
President Nixon, Secretaries Benson and McKay, Senators 
Watkins and Bennett and the entire State Republican organi- 
zation gave valuable support. 


HOUSE 


VIRGINIA 


Joel T. Broyhill (Rep.)—winner—Victory a clear indication 
that the people of Virginia are not completely wedded to a 
party label. Campaign conducted exclusively on my record 
made during the 83d Congress. 

John C. Webb (Dem.)—loser—Impossible to explain loss 
of 10th District of Virginia to the Republicans. Appar- 
ently citizens of the 10th District of Virginia are content with 
the Republican Administration and the efforts made by my 
Republican opponent in Congress. 


HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Russell V. Mack (Rep.J—winner—I, a Republican, won 
my heavily Democratic district with a 30,000 margin by 
traveling more miles, making more speeches and shaking more 
hands than my opposition. 

John T. McCutcheon (Dem.J—loser—By emphasizing op- 
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ponent’s voting record in favor of the Administration on 
taxation, tidelands oil and public power, I was able to cut 
his normal majority by over one half. A little more education 
of the public and this district will again be represented 
by a Democrat. _ 

Thor C. Tollefson (Rep.J—winner—Voters apparent- 
ly satisfied with my record in Congress during last eight 
years. ; 

Jack Westland (Rep.)—winner—Citizens apparently chose 
me to help President Eisenhower continue his program in 
preference to a return to the principles and policies of the 
Truman Administration. 

Fred Yoder (Dem.)—loser—More voters preferred my 
opponent. Probably many reasons for their choice. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Matthew M. Neely (Dem.)—winner—Because of my vig- 
orous Criticism of President Eisenhower and his Administra- 
tion, which has caused the people of West Virginia more un- 
employment distress than they ever suffered in a similar 
period under any other Administration except that of Herbert 
Hoover. 

Tom Sweeney (Rep.)J—loser—Obsolete form of ballot 
which discourages a split ticket; unemployment in the coal 
fields which the opposition was able to blame on President 
Eisenhower rather than on the short-sighted policies that 
made it a sick industry before Eisenhower took over; and un- 
precedented sums of money spent by Democrats on adver- 
tising. 

HOUSE 

Fred O. Blue (Rep.J—loser—Strictly coal-field district. 
Straight vote in coal fields for Democrats. Reasons for defeat: 
Large unemployment and people vote their pocketbooks. 
Coal miners are straight-Democrat-ticket voters. Powerful 
Democratic state-house machine. 

Robert H. Mollohan (Dem.J)—winner—People’s faith and 
confidence in liberal and progressive leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The opportunity they have had to compare this 
leadership with the uncertain policies and one-sided practices 
of the Administration has convinced them that 1954 is the 
time for a new change. 


SENATE 


WISCONSIN 


Lester R. Johnson (Dem.J—winner—Dissatisfaction of 
farmers, workers and small businessmen with many Adminis- 
tration policies. Drop in farm income, plus lowering of farm 
supports, has turned farmers away from Administration. Drop 
in farm income also affected business on Main Street and 
many small businessmen are soured on G.O.P. 

Charles J. Kersten (Rep.J—loser—Apathy of the people 
to be alerted to what I considered the greatest issue: the 
necessity of withdrawing diplomatic relations from the Soviet 
Union. Majority of voters were controlled by economic issues. 
I think the Democrats did a very good propaganda job, 
capitalizing on the contrast between our economy now and 
our economy during the Korean war. 

William K. Van Pelt (Rep.)—winner—Desire of the voters 
of my district for sound economy without bloodshed. 
Campaigned on my voting record and accomplishments of the 
Republican 83d Congress, emphasizing the termination of the 
war in Korea, the establishment of a good level of peacetime 
prosperity, the restoration of honesty and integrity in Wash- 
ington and the elimination of waste and extravagance in 
federal expenditures. 

Gardner R. Withrow (Rep.)—winner—The farmers in the 
third Wisconsin district have not deserted their Republican 
Party. 


HOUSE 
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New exclusive ‘‘mirror surface” adhesive gives 100% 
tape contact; puts all the tape strength to work. For 
complete information on how you can use it in 
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PACKAGE PRODUCTS in quick-open- 
ing Tear Strip Containers made with 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tape. Just 
a pull of the tape and the top is off— 
no knives, cleavers, or wedges needed; 
ends profit-loss on damaged goods! 
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shipment. Filament tape holds pack- 
ages securely; can’t cut workmen’s 
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NO ROADBLOCKS TO CO-OPERATION 
—PRESIDENT’S Prine: TO NATION 


Pelle Mesiewwret hake his first postelec- 





Following is the text of excerpts from a press conference 
on November 3 in which President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
gave his reactions to the 1954 election returns: 


Q: Mr. President, do you see any disapproval of Admin- 
istration policies in the Republican loss of the House? 

The President: No, I don’t. As a matter of fact... I 
haven't attempted to make any analysis of my own about this 
development as yet. I shall, of course, when I get the com- 
plete returns and statistics on the districts to see what were 
made—what was made the principal issue in each district, 
but I haven’t done so yet. 

Q: Can you tell us what your plans are with respect to 
meeting the legislative leaders regularly? Would you meet 
with the Democratic leaders alone, or with the Republicans? 

The President: Well, I have no specific plans. As you 
know, other Presidents have had the same job. I suppose 
that one of the things that one would do would be to look 
up historical precedents in how these things have been han- 
dled in the past. I just assure you of this: I have certain be- 
liefs, you people know what they are. I believe in certain 
programs which, I think, represent progress for America. I 
am going to continue to work for them; and if there are any 
roadblocks thrown in the way of co-operation, I am not 
going to be responsible. I am going to do my very best, right 
down the line, to keep the business of the Government mov- 
ing as well as I possibly can. 

Q: Sir, in whatever thinking you may have about 1956, 
does the election result today affect it at all? 

The President: Well, certainly it hasn’t so far. [Laughter]. 
No, I wouldn't say that any results of today would—and I sup- 
pose you are referring to my own personal plans and ideas— 

Q: Yes, sir. 

The President: As I have told you before, I don’t try to 
predict too far in advance, even with respect to myself. 

I am trying to do a job, and I think we will have plenty 
of time to see what I will do. 

Q: Mr. President, during your campaign recently you said 
that you found it difficult to work with some of the Demo- 
cratic committee chairmen in the House .. . 

The President: A lot of these people are my personal 
friends. I have been around Washington . . . in and out, for a 
good many years—far too many. 

Now, I quoted this: The number of times that on specific 
divisions, where the leaders of the two parties in the Con- 
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gress divided, how often these particular chairmen voted 
with the Administration program. I said that represented a 
difference in philosophy. 

I have always cheerfully admitted their right to have this 
different philosophy. I was talking about smoothness in co- 
operation. 

Q: Mr. President, you had such good personal relations 
with the individual members of the House last year, do you 
feel that your campaigning for the party, as you did, will 
have any effect on your personal relations with these people? 

The President: . I don’t see why it should. I have 
never in my life spoken badly of another individual in public, 
that I know of. I have never attacked any man’s motives; I 
have talked about policy, about beliefs, about convictions or 
about the practices of an Administration. 

I have never assaulted any man’s good name, and I don’t 
see any reason why these people shouldn’t be my friends, 
that have been my personal friends in the past. 

Q: Mr. President, while you haven't attacked people by 
name, sir, during the course of the campaign, I believe you 
forecast a degree of political chaos in case the Democrats 
won control of the Congress. Do you still feel that way, sir? 

The President: Well, no. As a matter of fact, “chaos” is 
possibly a bit strong, I should think . . . [Laughter]. 

What I have said—I don’t see how we can expect people 
of differing political faiths, with different party loyalties, to 
produce the same degree of co-operation as if those leaders 
belonged to the same party. 

I am talking about the business of the Government and 
getting it done; and, I repeat, there is going to be no initia- 
tive on my side that can possibly lead toward lack of co- 
operation. 

Q: Mr. President, Republican Chairman Hall said that this 
election proves to him that there has been no breakaway 
from the Eisenhower Administration. Could you go along 
with that? 

The President: . . . I have been in a great number of States. 
In some of those States I have talked to people who are 
rather astute, and I firmly believe . . . that the great 
mass of the people believe in the—you might say, the 
moderate attack on this great problem of governmental 
relationships to our economy and to our people. 

I believe that they feel they want to avoid extremes. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A New England Mutual agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


what the new tax law does 
for retirement income 








HOW BUSINESSMEN THINK is what William B. Hardy 
learned in his first jobs as a traveling salesman (tertiles 
and containers). It was a great foundation for his life in- 
surance career. He joined New England Mutual in 1935 
and he naturally took special interest in the life insur- 
ance needs of businessmen. Bill is a leader in commu- 
nity enterprises such as the Community Chest and the 
Big Brothers. He’s been president of the New England 
Mutual Leaders Association. His clients, also, find that 
it pays to follow his lead when they have questions like 
those on this page. 








Life Insurance 
Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT 


How does the new tax law help people getting in- 
come from endowment and annuity contracts? 

“First of all, the rule for taxing annuity payments has 
been liberalized. Then, there’s a new provision which 
limits the amount of tax that must be paid upon maturity 
of an endowment contract. Finally, a tax credit is allowed 
which can reduce the tax of a retired couple as much as 
$480 per year.” 


About that $480 credit — do I have to be in a high tax 
bracket to benefit from that provision? 

“Not necessarily. Any married couple over 65 may be 
eligible for the full credit if they get $2400 of annual in- 
come from insurance policies, annuities, pension plans or 
other unearned taxable income. Certain tests must be 


met to qualify for the credits.” 


How is annuity taxation liberalized? 

“Under the new law, that part of each annuity payment 
which figures out to be a return of capital will be tax-free. 
This benefit will continue even after you’ve fully re- 
covered your invested capital.”’ 


In what way have they limited the tax I would have to 
pay on endowment maturities? 

“You pay no more tax than you’d pay if you’d received 
the taxable amount over a three year period. This means 
you can get into a lower tax bracket in the year when the 
endowment matures.” 


I want all I’m entitled to — What do I do next? 

“First, we advise you to ask your attorney how the law 
affects your personal situation. Then, to help you answer 
the technical questions about life insurance, you’re in- 
vited to use the special knowledge of a carefully selected 
and trained New England Mutual agent. Together, they 
will show you how to get full benefit from the new 
tax law.” rae 
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Law 


ond Yous Esture 
Valuable Book Free — “New Tax Law and 
Your Estate.’ Easy-to-read booklet compares the 
old law with the new. Suggests steps you should take. 
Send coupon. We'll mail your free copy immediately. 
No obligation. 


New ENGLAND Mutua. — P.O. Box 333-U2, Boston 17, Mass. 
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That is what I stand for, and try to implement that thought 
by putting it into definite legislative programs. I honestly 
believe the people approve of that. 

. . . Some of you that were in Denver know I had groups 
of workmen together, I talked to them; I talked to business- 
men, I talked to political leaders and publishers, and I find 
a very great sentiment that way, and I think that the United 
States really—I believe that is its general political con- 
victions these days; that is what I think. 

° °° ° 

Now, you people know how little experience I have had 
with elections. This was really my second one that I know 
anything about, and so I don’t want to interpret figures that 
I would be talking a little bit beyond my field. But I do 
believe that I can sense the feeling of people pretty well, 
and that I have been trying to do for a good many weeks 


now. 
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PRESIDENT TO PRESS: ‘‘The business 
of the Government just won‘t wait" 


Q: Is this a correct interpretation of that, Mr. President— 
that there has been no repudiation of the Administration 
program? 

The President: So far as I can see, no. 

° ° ° 

Q: Mr. President, I notice the Republican Party seemed to 
do pretty well in the South, and I just wondered if you don’t 
think there is a good possibility now in an off-year election, 
that maybe a two-party system can be entrenched a little 
deeper than it is down there, sir? Do you think there is much 
possibility of it? 

The President: We are always hopeful that the South 
will develop a two-party system because I feel that, until 
they do, the South is not exercising the influence in the 
affairs of this nation that it should. 

It can be too often ignored, so I would be hopeful, at 
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least, that these are signs of some break in that solid wall, 
and that the South is really going to adopt a two-party system 
so they can really exercise the kind of influence they should, 

Q: Mr. President, I think one of the figures of speech 
you used in one of your addresses was that you couldn’t have 
an automobile trying to drive in opposite directions. 

Would it not be possible to plan with the Democratic 
leaders on the course-you are going to have? 

The President: Well, I am certainly going to try, no 
question about that. 

Q: Are you going to try to plan with the Democrats, sir? 

The President: Of course, I am. 

Q: Were you speaking from the past record of divided 
governments? 

The President: . . . The history of them is, I think, summed 
up about as well in Mr. Hoover’s book as almost any place I 
have seen them. The history is that such experiences are 
filled with frustrations and difficulties. 

But I say this: The harder the problem, the harder you 
have to try to solve it, because the business of the Govern- 
ment just won't wait. 

Now, the quest for peace in this world is too important to 
let any particular political situation here stand in our way. 
There is the one field . . . where we ought to have the great- 
est possible chance to get ahead, because all through these 
last two years there have been frequent, incessant consulta- 
tions with the leaders of the other party in order to 
establish the basic directions and channels of our foreign 
policy. 

But the business all the way through is too important just to 
say, “Oh, this is difficult,” and, therefore, hide behind an 
alibi, and I say to you I am not going to do that, and I am 
sure the others won't. 

2 ° 2 

Q: Mr. President, you spoke of planning with Democratic 
leaders—would you consult with them in advance on domestic 
policy decisions? 

The President: Well, if they control the House, they 
certainly control the order in which bills can come up. 

It would seem to me to be the part of wisdom, when you 
are dealing with humans to meet with them and see what 
you can get done; and just to butt your head up against a 
stone wall is no good. So I think there has to be conferring 
probably on every important measure. “Are you ready to take 
this up,” “Will you take it up if I send it down,” and there is 
all sorts of things that strike me will be the subjects of con- 
ferences, necessary conferences. 

Now, I can’t at this moment establish the limits as to how 
far you go and how far you don’t go. 

= co oO 

Q: Mr. President, I wonder if you will tell us about your 
personal plans, of what next you will tackle in the major 
fields before you, either in the program or your personal plans 
or problems? 

The President: Well, I will tell you—I find this: The 
whole problem of foreign relations is engaging the attention 
of every thoughtful person in Government almost every day. 
That always takes precedence, because here is, as I say, not 
only the quest for peace, but it is the day-by-day security 
of the United States, the firming up of friendships, dealing 
with old friends . . . everything we are doing all the time, 
that seems to color everything. 

It sort of dictates the size of our budget, it affects us in 
many ways, these whole multitudinous array of problems. 

Now, behind that, I think that the general outlines of the 
program, except for the certain specifics in the economic field, 
foreign economic field, have been rather well laid out already, 
and I will pursue that same program, trying to get it enacted. 

Q: Thank you, Mr. President. 
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‘ report on a proposed merger or security un- Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
" derwriters for refunding or additional capital. offers complete financial services in obtaining 
funds for meritorious new enterprises, in 


Second: when there is the possibility that 
company executives are so close to a problem 
that they “can’t see the forest for the trees.” 
It is then that an outside opinion, supplied 
by people with broad and diverse experience, 
can prove invaluable. 


Stone & Webster offers corporations three 
specialized services: Engineering, Manage- 
ment, and Security Underwriting. 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
renders complete design and construction 
services for power and industrial projects 
and, through its BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
offers similar facilities to companies in the 


—— capital for enlarging the scope of 
established businesses and in developing and 
carrying out sound refinancing plans. 


When once you have employed a Stone & 
Webster company, you are acquainted with 
a group of people who can readily supply you 
with an outside point of view when you nee 
it, an outside point of view that is based 
upon broad and diverse experience. 


When next you require specialized assistance 
of an engineering, management or financing 
nature—or want an outside point of view— 
you are cordially invited to talk to our 
executives, 


STONE & WEBSTER, éncorporated yN 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
; STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 


. STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO . 




















Today * * * competition-minded 


manufacturers on all sides are finding logical 
new reasons to use more and more aluminum 
sheet products. Aluminum’s ready workability, 
corrosion resistance, strength, ease of welding 
and joining, and the way it lends itself to sur- 
face finishes of distinction—all very often 
combine to make it first choice in metals. 


Revere can supply you, not only with a full 
line of aluminum sheet products, but with 
aluminum tube, extruded products, electrical 
bar, forgings and rolled shapes of the finest 
quality. Added to these are Revere’s renowned 
copper and brass products which have been 
staples of American industry for more than 
100 years. 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-B-C’s 


AlUMinw 8 RAss COPPER 


Why not add the Revere A-B-C’s to your 
own alphabet of manufacturing knowledge 
and experience? Call Revere NOW. Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, Founded by 
Paul Revere in 1801, Executive Offices: 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 




















His notes show 


safety or danger 


in your power plant 


He is a welcome visitor in the power 
plants of Hartford Steam Boiler policy- 
holders. He brings to his job a special 
skill in uncovering conditions which, 
uncorrected, might result in failure and 
costly shutdown. His recommendations 
often lessen the chance of accidents oc- 
curring, and prolong the life of boilers 
and power machinery. 

Since 1866, Hartford Steam Boiler 
has specialized in inspecting and insur- 
ing power plant equipment. Today, a 
field force of more than 600 specially 
trained men inspects insured boilers, 
pressure vessels, turbines, engines, gen- 
erators and other electrical equipment. 
And they are within call across the 
country, ready to help the policyholders 
in time of trouble. 

This is power plant insurance at its 
best. Your agent or broker can arrange 
it for you. 







INSPECTION 
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What you as a businessman M@ CAN and &§ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





TAX FORMS. You can pick up in- 

come tax forms for 1954 from your 
tax collector’s office about December 1. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces that forms will be available in 
collectors’ offices around that time. The 
tax forms, however, will not be mailed 
to taxpayers until after Christmas. 


* * * 


BUSINESS INCOME. You can some- 

times be held responsible for the 
tax on profits from a business that you 
have transferred to your wife. The Tax 
Court rules that the entire income from 
a business requiring a husband’s expert 
knowledge, where it was shown that he 
transferred the property to his wife in 
an attempt to become proof against a 
possible court judgment, is taxable to 
the husband. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can appoint a person to represent 
you in collective bargaining with your 
employes without giving him power to 
make final agreements. A court of ap- 
peals finds nothing in the Taft-Hartley 
law that requires an employer to give 
full authority to his negotiators. The 
court suggests, however, that a negotia- 
tor’s lack of authority might contribute 
to a finding of bad-faith bargaining. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You can get an export 

subsidy from the Government on 
shipments of oranges and grapefruit to 
non-citrus-producing countries of West- 
ern Europe. In announcing this export 
program, the Department of Agriculture 
says the payment rate for fresh oranges 
will be 75 cents a box, and for fresh 
grapefruit 60 cents a box. There also will 
be payments for the processed fruits. 


* * * 


SECURITIES. You can find out at 
offices of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission about changes in 
SEC rules made necessary by the new 
tax law. The new rules deal with 
definitions of the terms -“sale,” “offer,” 
“offer to sell,” and “offer for sale.” 


APPRENTICES. You can get advice 

from the Government on establishing 
an apprentice program in your plant. 
Free copies of a new booklet, “Setting 
up an Apprenticeship Program,” may be 
obtained by writing to the Publications 
Branch, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


* * * 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT. You can- 

not, as a manufacturer of metal 
business furniture or storage equipment, 
pay your employes working on Gov- 
ernment contracts less than $1.10 an 
hour. This new minimum wage under 
the Walsh-Healey Act is announced by 
the Secretary of Labor, effective 
December 6. The old minimum rate of 
75 cents an hour will continue for work 


on Government contracts for metal 
household and hospital furniture. 

* * * 
ADMISSIONS TAX. You cannot 


fail to collect a cabaret tax on pay- 
ments for food, drinks and service by 
your customers who arrive before the 
entertainment starts but stay for part of 
the entertainment. This ruling is handed 
down by the Internal Revenue Service. 


* * * 


BUSINESS EXPENSES. You can- 

not, in making out the income tax 
of a corporation, treat as business ex- 
penses the fees paid to appraisers and 
attorneys in connection with court pro- 
ceedings to determine the price to be 
paid for stock of minority shareholders 
objecting to changes in the company’s 
charter. A federal district court holds 
that such fees are nondeductible capital 
expenditures, rather than business ex- 
penses. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot safely threaten your em- 
ployes with cuts in wages and working 
hours because of their union-organiz- 
ing activities. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board finds that an employer 
violated the Taft-Hartley law with such 
threats. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.‘S. News & WorLD 
REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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With resources of over $8 
billion, Bank of America is 
the world's largest bank. Its 
shares are held by more 


than 200,000 stockholders. 
*” 


Bank of America has main offices in 
the two Reserve cities of California, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas 
branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 
Representatives: New York, Mexico 
City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and 
Zurich. Correspondents throughout the 
world. Bank of America (International), 
New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; 
overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 








North Palm Canyon Drive in Palm Springs, California’s famous desert resort 


On every highway... the bank that knows California 





It has been said that all California 
highways lead to Bank of America 
... for this bank’s 546 branches 
serve every part of the state, bring- 
ing metropolitan banking facilities 
to 330 widespread communities. 

Asa result of this coverage, Bank 
of America provides a type of state- 
wide service that is unique in Cali- 
fornia. To business and industry it 
can give on-the-spot information 
regarding new plant sites, land 


costs, labor supply... furnish 
sales and credit data based upon 
day-to-day contact...and offer ex- 
perienced advice concerning every 
phase of the California economy. 

If such service could assist you 
in your business, write Bank of 
America, 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, or 650 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Atten- 
tion: Corporation and Bank Re- 
lations Department. 


Bank of America 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA > 


NATIONAL PRYST 32 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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STAINLESS 


High quality stainless sheet 
and strip steel . . . for the product 
you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow. 
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McLoutyn Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 











FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 








BONN....PARIS....LONDON....RIO DE JANEIRO.... 


>> This time it's German politicians, rather than French, who are objecting to 
Allied plans for West Germany. As a result of argument in Bonn..... 
The Paris pacts, agreed on so dramatically a few weeks ago, are in trouble. 
At_best, some delay in ratifying the pacts is to be expected. 
At_ worst, if delay is prolonged, the pacts may come unstuck altogether. 
U.S., in that case, may have to give up the idea of any Franco-German deal 
as hopeless. Then the U.S. “agonizing reappraisal" will really begin. 





>> To help you understand what the argument in Bonn is all about..... 

The Germans want the Saar back and are unhappy over the Paris agreement to 
leave the Saar pretty much in French hands for *he time being. 

The French, at Paris, refused to agree to West German rearmament unless the 
Germans accepted the French proposals for the Saar. 

Chancellor Adenauer knew this Saar agreement, even though a temporary one, 
would be unpopular in Germany. He accepted it as the price to be paid. 

Now the politicians in Bonn are making things hot for Mr. Adenauer. 

Mr. Adenauer's problem is not only to control his own party, but to control 
the smaller parties making up his coalition. He needs the votes of these smaller 
parties in Parliament. But the politicians are facing local elections, and the 
Saar is a natural issue. Mr. Adenauer's hope is that, once these local elections 
are over, he'll have the votes to push the Paris pacts through Parliament. 

U.S. plans and hopes for a rearmed West Germany, adding 12 divisions to 
Europe's defenses, thus turn on the outcome of some local elections in Germany. 




















>> When you put U.S. election results alongside voting trends in Europe..... 
U.S. voters seem no more inclined than voters in Western Europe to give 
their Government a majority with clear instructions on what to do. 
Voters in the Western world are divided rather evenly. Today's voters are 
not rolling up fat majorities either for or against the Government. 
Governments can't be sure of support for any controversial program. 








>> President Eisenhower, with an opposition Congress, knows what U.S. allies 
are up against. In Europe, as a result of close elections..... 

Sir Winston Churchill, in Britain, has a sure majority of only eight seats 
in a House of Commons with 625 members. At that, at the last general election, 
the opposition Labor Party got a bigger popular vote than the Conservatives. 

Chancellor Adenauer, in West Germany, has to look outside his own party to a 
coalition for his normal majority of 92 in the Bundestag. Mr. Adenauer's party, 
by itself, holds 244 of the Bundestag's 487 seats, for a majority of one. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Premier Scelba, in Italy, leans even harder on a coalition. Even so, he 
has a majority of only eight seats of the 590 in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Premier Mendés-France, in France, is really up against it. He never can be 
sure of a majority in the Assembly. None of the six main parties has a majority. 
The Premier's majority on one issue mav vanish on another. There's government 
by a shifting coalition. It takes fast footwork to keep up with the shifts. 








>> You have to go into the dictatorships to find a Government with a really 
impressive majority nowadays. The catch there, of course, is that those voters 
have no other choice. It's either vote for the Government, or risk going to jail. 
In U.S. and West Europe, voters are free to say no--and they do. 


>> Two things, at bottom, divide the voters in the Western democracies. 
There's the split over Government policies that point left and those that 
point right. This split is pronounced in Europe. It's also a factor in the U.S. 
There's the argument over how to deal with Soviet Russia. More and more 
voters in Europe seem to want their governments to try “peaceful coexistence" 
with Moscow and Peiping. The idea appears to be growing in the U.S., too. 
These basic divisions of opinion don't always show up in local elections, 
but they are the big, important undercurrents in the free world today. 








>> Most people in Europe have trouble understanding American elections. Ina 
European democracy, an election usually means that a Government has fallen. It 
doesn't seem to work that way in the U.S. The Democrats win Congress, but a 
Republican President stays in office. This isn't Europe's way. 


>> One of Britain's leading newspapers, the Manchester "Guardian," has some 
advice for President Eisenhower in this situation. 

Before the election, when the "Guardian" expected a Democratic landslide, 
the paper said such a result would call for Eisenhower's resignation. 

After the election, with the Democratic margin in Congress so slim, the 
"Guardian" changed its tune. Now it advises the President against a second term. 

The “Guardian” has it figured out this way: A Democratic Congress and a 
Republican President means a weak U.S. Government, dangerously divided. So..... 

Mr. Eisenhower “must become a nonpartisan President," say now he will not 
run in 1956, and, the “Guardian" adds, "stand aside from...campaigning, even at 
the risk of being called a traitor by members of his own party." 

In London, British leaders were interested but not excited by the results 
of the American election. They reasoned that the U.S.-British partnership was 
probably safe, whichever way the election went. 








>> In Paris, this is how informed Frenchmen view the election: 
President Eisenhower got a moderate setback, but wasn't repudiated. 
U.S. policy abroad is not to change. U.S. troops are to stay in Europe. 
Senator McCarthy, the French hope and believe, has been sidetracked. 














>> People in Rio de Janeiro have their own explanation of why Senator Gillette 
lost in Iowa. Rio's press says it's because he criticized the price of Brazil's 
coffee. Mr. Gillette's defeat is seen by the newSpapers in that city as a 
resounding vindication of Brazil by U.S. voters. 
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On how many chill winter days have you wished for a few 
hours recreation in the warm sun? 


On how many short weekends have you yearned for a few 
hours of relaxation away from it all? 


For thousands of busy men, ownership of a BEECHCRAFT has 


The Wari SUI provided a new and better way of living. You travel where 


and when you want to go—on your own schedules — at 


i g only hours away your own convenience. 


BreecucraFts are the Air Fleet of American Business. Thou- 
sands of them are in use by the most wide-awake and 
aggressive corporations and individuals for the purpose of 
saving time. With a BEEcHcRAFT, there’s more time for work — 
more time for pleasure, too! 









eecheraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 












.. Eisenhower 


A Defeat to Avenge — 


Te sar ere © 


Next Chance, ’56 


The President regards his first defeat as a 


personal challenge. It may spur him to run 


PEM Lays rN 





RESIDENT EISENHOWER, facing a Demo- 
Prrstic and perhaps quarrelsome Con- 
gress, finds himself in a situation that, 
many think, may force him to run for 
re-election in 1956. In the months 
ahead, pressures, both personal and po- 
litical, are foreseen that tend to make 
him a candidate again. 

The President, by all accounts, does 
not relish that prospect. He had hoped to 
step aside and retire to his farm at 
Gettysburg, Pa., where fighting ended 
91 years ago. Intimate friends have been 
convinced that he would consider one 
term a plenty. 

But now Mr. Eisenhower faces a per- 
sonal challenge. After two years in the 
Presidency, the uncompleted portions of 
his program are in the hands of the op- 
position party. Phases of the program al- 
ready enacted are subject to revision. 


THE EISENHOWERS: AT A POLITICAL RALLY 





again in 1956. Meanwhile, he hopes to co-oper- 
ate with the Democratic Congress. 


The President has just lost an election 
in which he was not, himself, a candi- 
date. If his program suffers in the 84th 
Congress, those who know him say, he 
very probably would feel compelled to 
seek personal vindication by running for 
a second term. In addition, pressure from 
party leaders to accept a second nomina- 
tion is considered certain to grow. 

In the aftermath of the election, al- 
though outwardly calm and relaxed, the 
President, say White House insiders, ac- 
tually is deeply disappointed, inclined 
toward bitterness. He is picking up the 
pieces of his first defeat in a war or an 
election, putting them together, seeing 
where the gaps are. He is offering to 
co-operate with Democratic congres- 


sional leaders. For the present, they are 
disposed to accept. But there are many 
forebodings. 





AT THEIR FARMHOUSE IN GETTYSBURG, PA. 






~United Press 








The change: prepared for. Strategy 
for dealing with the present situation ac- 
tually was drawn up several weeks be- 
fore the election. Ruefully but realisti- 
cally, Mr. Eisenhower called his political 
lieutenants together to decide how best 
to get along with a Democratic Congress. 

An early move, in the plan adopted, 
was the President's invitation to con- 
gressional leaders of both parties to meet 
with him November 17 to review devel- 
opments in foreign affairs. 

Democratic leaders, along with Re- 
publicans, will be invited to attend the 
weekly White House legislative sessions. 
These will be devoted to determining the 
extent to which bipartisan approach to 
arising issues might be expected. With- 
in limits, the President is ready to com- 
promise, as he often has had to do in the 

(Continued on page 112) 





—United Press, Wide World 


Two years from now, the President will face a choice 
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let it Blou/-let it Rain 


Manufacturers of everything from weather 
vanes to watch parts use Chase Copper 
and Brass. These metals can’t rust—ever! 
They resist corrosion—and they’re easy to 
fabricate! 


There are Chase alloys for spinning, draw- 
ing, stamping, turning, and other manu- 
facturing processes. Chase metallurgists 
will be glad to recommend the correct 
alloy and temper for any application. 


Call your Chase wholesaler for rod, wire, 
sheet or tube . . . or get in touch with your 
nearest Chase warehouse listed below. 


(Chase 3 


BRASS & COPPER co. 


co~ 
® wenn’ 
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tt Coppe* Corporatio 
; Pie 





neco 
subsidiary of Ken 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at:— Albanyt Atlante Baltimore boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denvert Detroit Houston Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochestert St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury —_( fsales office only) 

















MARKET e NATURAL RESOURCES 
EDUCATION & CULTURE e POWER 
RESEARCH e HEALTH & CLIMATE 
GOVERNMENT & TAXES e WATER 
LABOR e TRANSPORTATION 
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Sunny Magic Extends 


to Business 
and Industry, Too! 


It’s great to be in Florida for vacation. But it’s greater to 
LIVE and make your living in Florida. Florida’s sunny tax 
climate and strategic geographic location in relation to expand- 
ing U.S. and Latin-American markets permit business and 
indusiry to grow and prosper. 


Most types of industry and business can find a happy, sunny 
home in Florida with sun-blessed living for workers and execu- 
tives. Florida has manpower—2,629 new residents moving here 
from other states every week. Florida has power. Florida has 
abundant water. Florida has a tax structure exceedingly favor- 
able to business and industry. In short, Florida has what you need ! 


To find out how well qualified Florida is for the site of your 
new plant, branch plant, office or warehouse, write State of 
Florida, Industrial Development Division, 3403 D Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida, for the NEW FREE FLORIDA 
INFORMATION KIT. It’s file-size and contains separate 
folders, factually and accurately written, on the following 
aspects of Florida: 


Plan national sales conventions, sales conferences and state 
and regional meetings for Florida. Exceptional facilities for 
any type of meeting. Get double value...successful meetings 
in delightful surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 


do better in 





you'll always 








The Man, The News 
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President's stand-by plan: 
appeal to the people. . . 


past in working out a legislative program 
with Republican congressional leaders. 

The President plans, too, to work 
closely with the Democratic chairmen of 
the various committees in both houses, 
call them to the White House for private 
consultations on the nature of the legis. 
lation to be reported by their groups, 
Most of these chairmen are Southern 
conservatives or mid-roaders like the 
President. They also are old friends. It is 
felt that they have a sufficiently broad 
common basis to make co-operation work. 

White House counselors hope, too, to 
use effectively on some issues the old coa- 
lition. of Republicans and conservative 
Southern Democrats. Numerous Demo- 
cratic congressional candidates ran on the 
issue of supporting the President—and that 
fact has not been forgotten. If these should 
stray, they will be reminded somewhat 
pointedly of their campaign promises. 

In addition, there are hopes that, in 
the minority and on the defensive, the 
Republicans in Congress will be drawn 
together, will forget the squabbling be- 
tween conservative and more liberal ele- 
ments and the rowing over Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy. The White House is 
relying heavily on Representative Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., Speaker in the last ses- 
sion, Minority Leader in the next, to 
pull intraparty blocs together. 

But if trouble comes—if the Democrats 
grow hostile, sabotage Administration 
legislation, play 1956 politics—Mr. Ei- 
senhower’s mind already is made up. 
He then will go to the people with fre- 
quent radio and television appearances, 
pleading with them to demand that their 
Congressmen of whatever party get in 
line. This is a tactic tried by other Presi- 
dents, notably Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and not with uniformly successful results. 

Democrats: also ready. The victorious 
Democrats are ready to co-operate, és- 
pecially, as one of them put it, “when we 
think the President is right.” But they 
scarcely are eager to help build up a Re- 
publican record that will be used against 
their 1956 presidential nominee by Mr. 
Eisenhower or any other Republican can- 
didate. 

So, as legislation advances through 
Congress, the Democratic leadership 
will be at pains to give it a Democratic 
label, if possible, and to strip from it all 
identification with Mr. Eisenhower and 
the Republicans. As 1956 approaches, 
minds on both sides will be fixed in- 
creasingly on the presidential voting. 

In addition, the Democratic leaders al- 
ready have a legislative program of their 
own, which Mr. Eisenhower is bound to 
oppose. 
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. . . Democrats get ready 
to reverse Ike’s policies 


One proposal is for a new farm bill 
providing fixed price supports at 90 
r cent of parity. Dairy supports 
would be increased, too. Mr. Eisenhower 
is firmly committed to flexible supports, 
might have to veto the new measure. 
This would provide the Democrats 


areas. 

The Democrats talk, too, of cutting 
taxes in lower income brackets and pre- 
gnting the economy-minded President 
with another controversial measure to 
sign or veto. Amendments to the Taft- 


i a powerful issue in many farming 





—United ress 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Congress may be difficult 


Hartley law, intended to tie labor more 
firmly to the Democratic Party, also are 
under discussion. These might encounter 
White House opposition. 

The proposed Dixon-Yates contract 
with a private utility group is due for a 
critical restudy and, Democrats say, an 
effort will be made to end “giveaway 
programs” in the public domain; to re- 
verse the Eisenhower trend toward pri- 
vate, as opposed to Government, power 
developments. The elections have pro- 
vided a powerful Democratic bloc from 
the Northwest favoring public power. 

The object of these maneuverings is 
to identify the Democratic Party with the 
popular side of these issues and, perhaps, 
to picture President Eisenhower as a 
stumbling block in the way. of many 
things that the Democrats feel the people 
Want. 

In control of House and Senate com- 
Mittees, the Democrats also will be in 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Ampco* is an 
executive 


decision, too! 


“Ampco” on a blueprint 
reflects both a company and 
an engineering preference 


The selection of Ampco Metal as 
a component part of your product 
or operation is an important 
decision to your engineers, your 
purchasing agent, your production 
men — and to you. 


For you, as well as your 
customers, know that there is no 
acceptable substitute for quality. 
You also know that there’s 
always pressure brought to bear 
“to cut the costs of manufacture.” 


bhi dbbbddda 


That's where you have to step 
in. For whether it’s Ampco Metal or 


always find someone selling a 
substitute that they claim is ‘just as 


These substitutes may look 

just as good — but brother, wait 
until you watch them in action. 
When it comes to’aluminum 
bronzes the only way to separate 
the men from the boys is to 

put them to work and see 

which lasts the longer. 








MATERIAL 


YM & PC AU RATT WO a 
So don’t let the a conrad ol ae 
economy thumpers ne? 





lower your standards. 
That's an executive 

decision you can stand 
pat on. For Ampco 
never lets you down. 


4 4 fa 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fill out coupon and send in today! 














i] 
PuDrom ‘ — Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. US-11, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
: : Please send me the name of the 
Sole ate 1 Ampco Metal source nearest me. 
Sole proc ns er 7 , i 
ee ee I cicansodiien snes snnenncienrgenontiivincasLaeshtiaiininmsoneesne 
i] 
BE IRANI Las accuses cascsucteneuGhencepeoctuadiedabessecntnenseunkeaupanadssasutaracewsesscecsnsucoe 
Ampco Metal, Inc. ! 
oat al . I Aaa a aaa achat ncs th diaimsindaenssasianstvigie 
M 46, Wis a 
West Coast Plant : COMpPany AGALESSE........00.00s0.seccccsecscccccseoscccccrccessocessesssscessonsese 
Burbank, California ! 
PE CARY... cceccessscosee } Riess. 

















Table when. 
polocting am Industrial, 
Ait? 


most family squabbles start simmering over the morning coffee 
cups. Don’t ask us why. Maybe it’s because we men folks are 
apt to be a bit grumpier in the early hours. Anyway, the “lord 
and master” who slams the front door doesn’t tackle the day’s 
work with the same spirit as the man who leaves home with a 
smile. Happy workers are better workers ... more productive 
workers. 


What makes happy families, happy workers? We think environ- 
ment is a big factor. Friendly neighbors, outdoor recreational 
spots, good schools, a healthful climate, plenty of room for the 
kids to let loose ... all have a bearing on domestic tranquility 
... on the quality of a man’s work. 


So when considering a site for factory, assembly plant, ware- 
house, or whatever it may be, we suggest concentrating not 
entirely on available materials, power, labor, or even trans- 
portation, important as they are. Give some thought to the 
human element, too. 


We recommend the “Union Pacific West” as a vast area where 
can be found a site not only to meet your essential needs but 
also provide the things that go to make healthy, happy work- 
ers... better workers for you. 


For complete and confidential information regarding available 
industrial sites, write Industrial Development Departmient, 
Room 324, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 







UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Map at left shows states served 
by Union Pacific Railroad 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








The Man, The News 
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. . . Search now will be 
for Republican scandals 


charge of congressional investigations, 
These are to be diverted from raking 
up scandals in previous Democratic Ad. 
ministrations and set to poking into what 
the Democrats consider murky byways 
of the Eisenhower Administration, 

In total, the Democrats in Congres 
are in a position to make life a torture 
for the Republican President. They are 
bearing in mind, however, that there are 
limits beyond which they may not go, 

What Truman taught. Fresh in mind 
is the example of the 80th Congress, It 
was Republican. The President was Harry 
S. Truman, Democrat. The result was 
such a lack of accomplishment that Mr, 
Truman was enabled to campaign in 
1948 against the “do-nothing 80th Con- 
gress” and achieved his unexpected elec- 
tion to the Presidency. 

The extent to which co-operation can 
be accomplished is to lie, to some ex- 
tent at least, on the personal relationship 
between Mr. Eisenhower and Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas, to be Speaker of the new 
House. Mr. Rayburn is considered a rea- 
sonable man. Both incline to a mid-road 
course and they could get on well during 
the next two years. 

But Mr. Rayburn and other highly 
placed Democrats are burned up at 
Republican charges implying _ treason 
in previous Democratic Administrations. 
They are irked at Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon’s revival of such charges in 
the closing phase of the campaign, and 
with the apparent lack of dissent from 
the President. 

If there is to be any co-operation at 
all, it is plain that the Republicans must 
abandon these tactics and do so quickly. 
Mr. Eisenhower, who never has made 
personal use of such charges, is expected 
to be agreeable. 

The previous splits. History throws 
some light on Mr. Eisenhower's predica- 
ment. Since the Civil War four previ- 
ous Presidents—Hayes, Cleveland, Wilson 
and Truman—have found themselves in 
a similar plight, with a Congress con- 
trolled in both houses by the opposition 
party. For all, it was a bruising experi- 
ence. 

Even with the best will in the world 
on both sides, divergent political ambi- 
tions sooner or later assert themselves. 
At some point a limit to co-operation 
asserts itself. In the session ahead, ob- 
servers predict, that point sooner oF 
later will be reached. The resulting 
events, these observers think, will make 
the President feel that he must seek 
vindication at the polls. The odds for Mr. 
Eisenhower’s running again are thought 
to be much increased. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an emplovee who 
returns to work deep in debt may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management—in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 


basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help vour emplovees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to vour employees 
—and to vourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THEU. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 
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Posture Chairs for 
Every Office Job 


Time-, Space-Saving 
Automatic Expanding Drawers 


‘Space-Saver Desk 


for interviews 


Step-Saving 
Fireproof Desk 
for Cashier 


; 
Correct Seating Fatigue-Reducet ma 
—27 Models 


proof Desk 
ints 


Time -Saving 7 
Work-Organizer Desk ‘E> 


balay — These are The oft [oo of 


BUSINESS today time is the 


critical factor. Never before 


in the history of American busi- 
ness has the handling of detail 
been so important a problem. 

In the process of organizing 
and handling this multiplicity of 
detail there are consequential 
savings to be made. Efficiency 
here makes for economy. The 
savings from economy go entire- 


ly and directly to profits—a 


small percentage, perhaps, of 
sales, but often a considerable 
percentage of profits. 

But even more important, 
the efficient use of these tools 
does two things: It makes pos- 
sible an orderly flow of informa- 
tion essential to management.in 
meeting the changing problems 
of our times and frees more time 
of management to manage. 


Since 1899 Shaw-Walker has 


been originating and perfecting 
these profit tools of manage- 
ment: the organized desk; the 
posture chair that prevents 4:30 
fatigue; “‘time-engineered”’ filing 
cabinets, payroll equipment, 
and devices to facilitate record- 
ing, filing and finding of records; 
Fire-Files that make records 
secure and protect them from 
fire. Everything for the office ex- 


cept machines, over 4,000 items. 














Management 


THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK” 
is packed with ideas for stretching office 
ime, A wealth of information on “time- 
engineered” office systems and equipment. 
3 pages! Many color illustrations! Write 
today on business letterhead to: Shaw- 


Walker, Muskegon 15, Michigan. 


“Built Like a 
} Skyscraper” 
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WORK-ORGANIZER DESKS 
—76 MODELS 





a Sin, Top always clear for 


No center drawer. Pins, 
clips, etc., here. Bee. job at hand. No clutter. 


Telephone in drawer, 
handy. No stretching. 
Four compartments for / <> 


stationery. S 


Three “in-drawer" letter 
S baskets. 














AY 


Private correspondence 
drawer. 


New low height (29”) 
speeds writing, reach- 
ing, reading. 


Wastebasket in drawer. zs. 
Convenient— saves time, 
floor space. 





Convex-curve back 
support ... lets spine relax 
without slumping. 


CORRECT SEATING CHAIRS—27 MODELS 


Revolutionary chair-arm 
design permits free move- 
ment and provides 
refreshing relaxation. 


Revolutionary form-fitting 
crossrail relieves harmful 
pressure on coccyx. 


Correct height and proper 
-, a tension assure leg comfort, 
: freedom from pressure 
on popliteal arteries. 


Slope of seat compels user 
to slide back and sit in a 
healthful, relaxed position. 


H AW- A ; KE Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 























“Wow Located Right 
to Soll the South” 


iW 
A W. A. WECKER 
President 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





“Our principal consideration in locating a cement plant 
in Mississippi was that the growth potential of the state appeared tremendous, 
assuring a ready market for our products. 

“Other considerations were that power and gas, of which we use great 
quantities, were available at reasonable rates and that many markets could 
be reached at transportation costs more favorable than those from competing 
plants. 

“Now, with almost three years of operations behind us, we are realizing 
these expectations. At the same time, because of our central location, cement 
is available to a large part of the state at lower cost. Thus we hope to be of 
help in building a greater Mississippi.” 

Marquette, which operates a modern plant at Brandon, Mississippi, 
is one of many nationally known industries which are operating suc- 
cessfully in a state which is rapidly developing in stature. 

Mississippi offers many advantages to industry — large reservoirs 
of intelligent, cooperative labor, expanding Southern markets, abundant 
fuel and electricity and immense stores of raw materials. 

One advantage not to be found elsewhere is Mississippi’s BAWI 
(balance agriculture with industry) plan under which political subdi- 
visions may vote bonds to finance the purchase of sites and the con- 
struction of buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 

We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for information will be handled promptly and 
treated with confidence. 


Orc APt® of 


“e. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building °* Jackson, Mississippi 
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=We’ve Been Asked: 


WHO MUST FILE 
TAX ESTIMATES 


_| 











@ Some taxpayers must revise 
estimates of their 1954 tax 
despite changes in tax law, 


® Beginning in 1955, fewer per- 
sons will have to file declara- 
tions of their taxes, 


Is it going to be necessary for some 
people to estimate again the taxes 
on their 1954 income? 

Yes. That is required where a taxpayer 

substantially underestimated his income, 

and consequently his tax, when filing a 

tax declaration for 1954 last March. This 

usually will mean, also, that he will owe 

a larger installment for the fourth quar- 

ter, which will have to be paid in Jan- 

uary. 


Didn‘t the new tax law change that? 
The new tax law, passed by Congress 
this year, did modify somewhat the re- 
quirements for filing declarations of 
estimated tax. It relieved from the es- 
timating chore a number of taxpayers— 
perhaps 1 million who were supposed 
to make declarations in the past. But 
these changes in the rules do not apply 
until 1955, when estimates are made 
of next year’s income and tax. 


What if a taxpayer doesn’t estimate 
his tax correctly? Is he ever penal- 
ized for underestimating, or for 
making no estimate at all? 

Sometimes taxpayers have been penal- 
ized for underestimating their tax or 
for failing to make estimates. But, in 
many cases, tax collectors have been in- 
clined not to go back and _ reopen 
cases when taxpayers made complete 
adjustments of shortages in tax  esti- 
mates when filing their final returns 
after the end of the year. 


Is that to be changed? 

Treasury officials are talking of tighten- 
ing up on taxpayers who fall far short 
in their tax estimates as well as on 
those who fail to turn in the estimates 
required by law. With fewer having to 
make estimates and file declarations 
under the new law, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is expected to be in a better 
position to look into failure to comply 
with the tax-declaration requirements. 


Just who, then, should file an 
amended estimate of 1954 tax? 
Under the old law, still applying for 
1954 estimates, an amended declaration 
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ysually is required if the previous decla- 
ration underestimated the tax by more 
than 20 per cent. If that error is not 
adjusted in January, a penalty can be 
applied. A revised declaration is not 
required, however, if a taxpayer's esti- 
mate last March was based upon his 
1953 income and 1954 exemptions. 


When must a 1954 revision be filed? 
The amended form is due by January 
15, and all of the remaining estimated 
tax for 1954 is to be paid at that time. 
Then a final return for 1954 would not 
be required until next April 15, under 
another change in tax law. But a taxpayer 
can avoid making an amended estimate 
by turning in his final return for 1954 
and paying anything still owed by Janu- 
ary 15. (Under the new law, applying 
to declarations of 1955 income, that date 
will become jan. 31, 1956.) 


What about farmers? 

Farmers can do one of two things: A 
farmer can turn in an estimate of 1954 
tax and pay what is due on January 15; 
then he must make a final return by 
April 15 and adjust any deficiency. Or a 
farmer can file a final return by January 
$1, pay what is owed, and not make any 
further tax report in April. His 1955 
estimate can wait till January, 1956. 


What are the new rules on who must 

make estimates in 1955? 
Beginning in 1955, a taxpayer who an- 
ticipates that his income other than 
wages or salary will not exceed $100 
must file a declaration of estimated tax 
if he expects gross income of $5,000 
or more. Below $5,000, he’s excused. 
That’s the rule for a single person or a 
married person making a_ separate 
declaration. The figure is $10,000 for 
aman and wife making a joint declara- 
tion, and for what the tax laws call a 
“head of household.” 


When income other than wages or sal- 
ary is more than $100, a declaration is 
called for if gross income is expected to 
exceed $400 plus $600 for each exemp- 
tion. Thus a taxpayer in this group who 
has three dependents must make a dec- 
laration if his income is expected to be 
more than $2,800. Next year’s declara- 
tion is not due until April 15. 


What about new penalty rules? 
These are eased somewhat in the new 
law, effective with 1955 declarations. 
Under the old law, the penalty for 
underestimating the tax could bring an 
added charge up to 15 per cent of the 
unpaid tax bill. In 1955, there is to be 
a single penalty of 6 per cent a year on 
the difference between the amount of 
tax paid and 70 per cent of the amount 
actually due. Also, the rules under which 
underestimates are excused, without 
penalty, are expanded. 
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A Short Cut to Sales 


Praise of your product from friend 
to friend is one of the quickest ways to 
gain and maintain sales leadership for 
your business. No other form of pro- 
motion generates quite the same warm, 
personal response in so many prospects. 

When praise is repeated to many new 
listeners, you have a dependable short 
cut to sales. 


The Way to Win Praise 


The way to get people to speak well 
of your product is to give them facts in 
detail. Interest them in the special ad- 
vantages your product offers. Show them 
clearly all the benefits they can gain 
from its use. Explain fully why and how 
it surpasses competing products. Omit 
no selling points, even the minor ones. 

To do this promotional job adequately 
you need selling literature: booklets, 
folders, brochures, broadsides, catalogs, 
reports, bulletins — printed pieces that 
provide ample space to tell your story 
convincingly. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


For the most effective selling litera- 


ture you need a good printer—and you 
need him early in the creative process. 
So, before you arrive at important de- 
cisions about your printed pieces, call 
him in for consultation. He can then ap- 
ply his special skills more freely at every 
step and save you more in time, effort 
and money. 

Printers with an eye to superior print- 
ing specify Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. They know they can achieve 
the maximum in uniform brilliance — 
and get it with economy. They've been 
doing it for a hundred years. 

S.D.Warren Company,89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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“A thousand miles in 
4 hours via TWA...” 


“Ten calls a day 


my Hertz Rent-A-Car” 


“That’s what sold the TWA-Hertz 


Plane-Auto Plan to me.’ 











in 


4 








“From the moment I called TWA for reservations, I knew I had “1 like to relax and stretch my legs—and there’s room to do it on 
a quick solution for those long, drawn-out business trips. TWA those TWA Constellations. I ate a man-sized lunch with TWA’s 


handled all details—even reserved a Hertz car 





“And there at the airport was the new clean 


at my destination.”’ compliments, napped awhile. Next thing I knew, we were there.’’ 








Hertz car ready for “| made more calls with my Hertz Rent-A-Car. I took all the 


me to step in and drive as my own. Hertz rates are surprisingly low. time I needed at each call I made. No delays anywhere. Thanks to 
The national average is $6.50 for 24 hours plus 8¢ a mile.”’ TWA and Hertz, I got more done—arrived home days sooner.”’ 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 








Can Use 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
r Washington, D. C. 


A switch in people's investing practices has pushed sales of the Govern- 
ment's series J and K savings bonds to more than three times what they were a 
year or so ago. This is what's behind it: 


BOND SALES. Back in the summer of 1953, individuals with money to invest 
in Government bonds of big denominations were choosing mainly the kind sold in 
the open market. Savings bonds were less popular. Now the situation 1 
reversed. Reason is, the rate of return on savings bonds is currently tisher 
than on Government bonds of similar term where yield is determined by the 
market price you pay for them. That's a result of the Government's easy-money 
policy; prices of marketable bonds have been pushed up, so their yields are 
down. The yield on savings bonds, however, is fixed, doesn't fluctuate. 





YIELDS. On series J and K bonds, which mature in 12 years, the yield 
you get if you hold them to maturity is 2.76 per cent. But, on marketable 
Government bonds of about the same term, the average yield is currently 
around 2.54 per cent. Thus, people who buy Government bonds with the idea 
of holding them to maturity now are finding savings bonds a better buy. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS. Married couples in community-property States who own 
cerporate stocks may qualify for an extra break under the new tax law. Here's 
why: The law has a special provision that reduces the federal income tax on 
dividends. In community-property States, stocks bought after a couple marries 
ordinarily are considered as being owned half by each--even though registered in 
one spouse's name. Thus husband and wife, as stock owners, each would receive 
the new law's full dividend credit. Note, though, the point hasn't been ruled 
on officially yet by the federal tax collector. 





ARTHRITIS DRUGS. This from the scientist who made the first report on two 
highly promising drugs just revealed as a treatment for arthritis: 

So far, at least, says Dr. Joseph J. Bunim, clinical director of the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, the drugs seem to be the 
most effective ever discovered. They are three times as potent as cortisone 
without having any of that drug's bad side effects. But they are not a cure. 

Only tiny amounts of the drugs are available for clinical testing, none for 
the general public, he adds. And they have been tried for only a few months on 
a small number of patients, so time, perhaps, may show up limitations. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


CLOTHING BILLS. A boost in clothing prices--if it comes at all--will not 
show up before spring. This is the word from Mrs. Gertrude Weiss, who is in 
charge of family-economics research for the Department of Agriculture. She 
reports that the average cost of clothing the family has gone downward steadily 
for the last three years. Now, though, she adds, some signs--manufacturing 
costs, unfinished-materials prices, and inventories, for example--point to an 
upturn. But wholesale and catalogue prices already published, she suggests, 
indicate no boost before spring--if at all. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. Can a person, under the new Social Security law, get the 
benefit of both the "drop-out rule" and the "disability freeze" when he applies 
for a Government old-age pension? Yes, if both rules are pertinent. The drop- 
out rule permits you to eliminate as many as five of your years of lowest earn- 
ings in figuring the amount of your Social Security benefit. The disability 
freeze permits you to toss out years in which you were "totally and permanently 
disabled." Those years can be ignored both in figuring the size of your benefit 
and in determining whether you qualify for one. 





RELEASE FROM SERVICE. The Army says it will give an early release to 
servicemen due for discharge at the end of this year, so they can get home 
for Christmas. If their separation normally would take place during the 
Christmas-New Year period, they'll be discharged between December 13 and 
17. Some exceptions apply, though, and early return from overseas to meet 
provisions of the policy isn't authorized. 





TRAFFIC SIGNS. It's likely you'll have to get used to a new look in some 
old familiar traffic signs. That's suggested by a Bureau of Public Roads 
announcement of an agreement on marker changes in a uniform-practices manual 
followed by many States. Among the important changes: Red "Stop" signs to 
replace presently used yellow octagonal ones. Triangular “Yield Right of Way" 
Signs at intersections where a full stop is not required. 

Already adopted in some States, the changes are expected to spread to 
others as road signs are repainted or replaced. 





WEATHER. Except for the Northeast and Southwest, subnormal precipitation 
is seen in the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook, on which these maps are based: 
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New missile 


strikes ground targets without warning 
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— the U.S. Army’s 


Douglas-designed HONEST JOHN 


Add to the U. S. Army’s ever-growing 
arsenal of rocket weapons a new ground- 
to-ground missile ... the Douglas- 
designed Honest John. 

Developed in co-operation with Army 
Ordnance—and already being delivered 
to troop units—Honest John is a free 
flight rocket without complicated guid- 


ance system, and designed to supple- 
ment artillery in the medium to heavy 
range. Honest John is extremely mobile, 
moves quickly into position on a special 
truck which also serves as transport and 
launcher. Highly accurate, this rocket 
can handle either an atomic warhead, or 
a single high explosive round equalling 


Depend on DOUGLAS ‘ _—— First in Aviation 
tas, * 


= 


the explosive force of hundreds of rounds 
of artillery shells. 

Design of Honest John and other 
missiles is further evidence of Douglas 
leadership in its field. Now that the time 
to produce missiles in quantity has be- 
come a reality, Douglas manufacturing 
skill is ready and able for the job. 
















AUPERTEREREREY 


GREATER GRIPPING ON ICE 


The new Firestone Town and Country Tire 
has an exclusive tread which contains many 
thousands of almost invisible Traction 
Grips. This tread is wider and flatter, so that 
more of these Traction Grips are continuously 
in contact with the road. In addition, the big, 
tough, over-lapping traction blocks have thou- 
sands of sharp-edged angles and they are 
designed to resist side-skidding. This exclusive 
combination of features cannot be found in 
any other tire. 





MORE TRACTION IN MUD 


The wider, deeper, flatter tread with its extra 
rugged shoulder elements enables you to pull 
out of deep mud when you have the new 
Firestone Town and Country Tires on your 
car. The sharp-edged traction blocks dig in and 
give you pulling power and the wide spaces 
between the traction blocks are scientifically- 
designed to eject mud as the tire revolves, a 
self-cleaning action which keeps the tire from 
balling up or becoming smooth from mud 
packing in the tread spaces. 


For Super-Traction and Ext 
Equip Your Car with Neu Al Season: 





ANOTHER PROOF THAT YOt 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC 


BETTER TRACTION IN SNOW 


When the snow is deep and soft and the 
going is tough, the exclusive tread of the 
Firestone Town and Country Tire, with its 
thousands of sharp traction edges, penetrates 
and bites into the snow to give you super- 
traction. The spaces between the traction 
blocks are wide and deep . . . as the wheels 
of your car revolve, centrifugal force throws 
the snow out of these spaces with a self- 
cleaning action, keeping the spaces from filling 
up or packing down with snow. 


SMOOTHER, QUIETER RIDE 


The continuous tread design, with its over- 
lapping traction blocks, assures freedom from 
the excessive and annoying bumping, thump- 
ing and rumbling often found in other 
traction tires. Super-Balloon construction 
absorbs shocks and makes the new Firestone 
Town and Country the easiest riding traction 
tire made. This exclusive tread design also 
minimizes noise, preventing the irritating 
whine made by most winter tires on wet pave- 
ments. 








EXTRA SAFETY IN RAIN 


Most bad skids occur on wet pavement, 
Drivers usually are cautious on ice or in snow, 
but use less care in rain. However, even :t 
normal speeds, the exclusive tread design of 
the new Firestone Town and Country Tir 
enables you to come to a safe, sure, straight. 
line stop on wet pavement without dangerous 
skidding or side-slipping, because of the thov- 
sands of tiny Traction Grips in the tread, 
the thousands of sharp traction edges and the 
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wider, flatter shape of the tread. 





LONGER, DEPENDABLE MILEAGE 


The exclusive tread of the Firestone Town 
and Country Tire is continuous, has ovet- 
lapping traction blocks, and is made of rubber 
which is specially-compounded to give utmost 
resistance to wear. This is a most important 
feature, because in most parts of the country 
there are many days during the fall, winter 
and spring when roads are dry, causing most 
traction tires to wear down so quickly that 
they lose their traction effect and soon become 
dangerously smooth. 
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| THE TIRES THAT OUTPERFORM, OUTWEAR AND 
“RUN QUIETER THAN ANY OTHER TRACTION TIRES 


ement, 
an OW AT LAST you can get tires that give you 
even st . 

sign of the super-traction and extra safety you want 
BP and need for bad-weather driving without dis- 
igerousf advantages of quick wear on dry pavements, 
e thou- a) . * . . . 
“tread _tititating jiggling and bumping, and annoying 
ind th}. whine and squeal usually found in traction tires. 
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Firestone Town and Country Tires are the 
FIRST and ONLY tires made with a scien- 
tifically-designed tread which not only assures 
safer driving on ice, in snow, in rain and in 
mud, but also runs smoothly and quietly and 
matches the mileage of conventional tires on 
dry roads. This is important . . . because in 
most parts of the country there are many days 
during the fall, winter and spring when streets 
and highways are dry and ordinary traction tires 
wear down quickly and lose their traction. But 
specially-compounded rubber and over-lapping 
elements in the Firestone Town and Country 
tread assure longer mileage. 
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So go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Town 
ove} Store and prepare for bad weather ahead by 
ubbet } equipping your car with new all-season Firestone 
itmost . P 
ortant} Lown and Country Tires, the ONLY tires that 
a give you comfortable riding, quiet operation 
winter ‘ # 
‘most and long mileage as well as super-traction and 
y that) extra safety. You can buy them on convenient 


ocome : é 
budget terms if you desire. 





America’s Future 
Progress Depends on 
Better and Sater 
Highways 
* 





Copyright 1954, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Order Christmas Gift Subscriptions to 
““U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” for those of 
your friends who should be reading this news 
magazine—those to whom you so often 
show your copy! 


No wrapping, mailing, or last-minute 
“looking” problems whatsoever! But more 
important—no doubt in your mind about the 
quality and usefulness of your gift when 

you choose “U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 

gift subscriptions. 


Special Gift Rates are $5 for the first 
subscription, and just $3.75 for each gift 
subscription after the first. Not many fine 
gifts will be so reasonably priced. 


| 
| EARLY... 


| EASILY... 


HOUGHTFULLY 


AND|SUCCESSFULLY 


Gift subscriptions will begin with 
the renowned, first-of-the-year 
“Outlook” issue and will be 
announced just prior to Christmas 
by a handsome gift card. 

There is a Christmas Gift Order 
Form bound into this issue of 
“U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” ; it 
carries prepaid airmail postage 

to speed your gift list to us. 

Take a moment now to jot on that 
order card the names of those 

to whom you want to give 
““U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
gift subscriptions. 


ENT * 435 PARKER AVE * DAYTON 1 
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DIESEL POWER... dependable, efficient, 
economical...is the key factor in modern rail 
transportation. Thanks to mighty diesels 
like this 6,000 h.p. locomotive, the Burling- 
ton and other American railroads provide 
transportation unequalled in all the world. 

The modern era in railroading dawned just 
20 years ago—on November 11, 1934, when 
Burlington introduced the Pioneer Zephyr, 
America’s first main-line, diesel-powered 
train. The Pioneer Zephyr showed what 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Ever yihere West 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


20 years ago this week, 


Modern Railroading Was Born 
on the Burlington 





diesel power could do. It was the forerunner 
of the Burlington diesel fleet of today... 
which provides unsurpassed freight and pas- 
senger service over 11,000 miles of railroad. 
And more than one hundred other American 
railroads have followed the Burlington’s lead 
in the use of diesel power. 


You can rely on the Burlington. And you 
can be sure that the Burlington will continue 
to lead the way...unsurpassed in service, 
efficiency, and dependability. 


Burlington 


Houte 
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And anywhere . . . he’s ready, willing and able . . . what's more he’s 
particularly well armed to repel any force that threatens the security 
of free nations. > > Trained to the highest possible degree and supplied with 
equipment to complement this skill, the U.S. Air Force pilot is qualified to carry 
on the enviable tradition of America’s airmen. To the vital end of building 
aircraft in line with such need, for more than a genc.ation REPUBLIC has 
dedicated its full resources. > > The F-84-F THUNDERSTREAK is youngest 
in the dynasty of Thunder-craft . . . But it’s already a veteran of many thousands 
of operational hours. Flexible as a rapier in the hands of Cellini and tough 
as a Toledo blade, the THUNDERSTREAK’s performance is equally depend- 
able at hill-top level or 45,000 feet. This puts in the control of our 
airmen and our allies in the N.A.T.O. a quicksilver sentinel of civilization. 







CEILING UNLIMITED for the young ambitious man ,. . new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to career airmen in the U.S.A.F. Every day you’‘re in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country .. . to yourself, 
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FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 





The White House will unveil 
a big new highway program in 
the next few weeks. 

It will be designed to make 
driving safer and easier, to stim- 
ulate business. 

But the cost will be huge. A 
new scheme of financing may be 
needed. Taxes may be raised. 
This report tells what to expect. 

President Eisenhower's idea for a 
big surge of road building is now 
taking definite shape, in terms of more 
than 100 billion dollars for the 10-year 
period 1955-64. 

Plans for this huge program, to be 
offered to Congress in 1955, will be given 
final touches at the White House in the 


next few weeks. Major features are be- 
ag clear in advance. 


Here is what backers of the program 
say it would mean: 

@ The national network of major. roads, 
about 40,000 miles, would be largely re- 
built. Four lanes would become the 
minimum, six lanes would become com- 
mon, on this main system. Bad intersec- 
tions would be a rarity 10 years from 
now. 

@ State roads and main city arteries 
would be widened and relieved of much 
of the traffic that now cuts across them. 
Elevated freeways would increase. City 
bottlenecks would be bypassed when- 
ever possible. 

Here is how officials and other high- 
way experts indicate you would pay for 
that improvement: 

@ Spending on roads would more than 
double. State gas taxes and license fees 
probably would be hiked. 

@ You would be stopped more often 
to pay tolls. 

@ Federal tax rates probably would not 
be raised. 
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101 BILLION DOLLARS 
FOR NEW HIGHWAYS 


You could expect to make up for the 
increased out-of-pocket cost through sav- 
ings of time, less wear and tear, and 
greater safety, according to one estimate. 
Delivery of goods by truck would be- 
come quicker and possibly cheaper. 

Jobs would be provided for many 
thousands of construction workers. Com- 
panies selling cement, stee] and other 
supplies and road-building equipment 
would get billions in additional business. 

With the extra business, the construc- 
tion industry, already booming, would 
be more likely to stay strong. Federal 
economists say new roads would stimulate 
the building of new factories, suburbs, 
and shopping centers. 


The spending ; point the 


way to new programs for school and hos- 
pital construction. 

This economic stimulus, together with 
the desire for a better system of roads for 
national defense, is a big reason why 
the highway plan is being pushed. Fig- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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As Pittsburgh’s oldest Trust 
Company, Peoples First National 
has complete facilities for han- 
dling corporate trust affairs. Spe- 
cial services to corporations in- 
clude Stock Transfer Agency, 
Stock Registrar, Investment 
Agency for Corporate Trusts, 
Trustee for: Bond Issues, Pension 
Trusts, Profit Sharing Trusts— 
Educational Trusts—and Chari- 
table Trusts and Foundations. 

We would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve your trust or com- 
mercial banking needs in the 
Pittsburgh area. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Special Report 





81-million 
by 1965—22.9 million above 


ures in the chart on page 129 give you 
an idea how big the plan would be. 

At present, the total amount being 
spent by the Federal Government, States 
and localities to build. highways and 
streets is about 3.7 billions a year. That 
covers rebuilding but not mere patching 
and maintenance. 

Over 10 years, spending at the pres- 
ent rate thus would total 37 billions. 

However, road building is sure to in- 
crease even without a nudge from Wash- 
ington, highway planners say. As the 
number of cars on the road increases, 
States and cities will collect more money 
in gas taxes and license fees, even with- 
out raising the rates. They'll have to 
spend much of this increased revenue on 
roads, for needs will be growing with 
the traffic. 

Federal estimates put this natural in- 
crease in road building at about 9.8 
billions for the 1955-64 decade. 

Thus, the total amount of work in pros- 
pect, without the new Eisenhower plan, 
is figured at about 46.8 billions. 

But that won't bring roads up to the 
standards set by the Bureau of Public 
Roads or provide for future traffic growth 
that is considered certain. 

Officials say that registration of cars 
and trucks, now estimated at 58.1 mil- 
lion, is expected to hit 81 million by 1965 
and go still higher in the decade fol- 
lowing. 

To take care of this growing need and 
bring roads up to federai standards, 54.5 
billions more is needed in the period 
1955-64, according to estimates made by 
State and federal offices. That brings the 
total for the decade to 101.3 billions in 
the Administration plan, which is now 
unfolding. 

Raising the money, on such a big 
scale, seemed almost impossible to some 
of the people who were called as wit- 
nesses when the President’s Advisory 
Committee on the National Highway 
Program held hearings early last month. 
The actual amount to be raised and spent 
may remain in doubt for a long time, 
as States and cities study their needs in 
the light of the President’s urging. But 
suggestions now being considered make 
101 billions seem more feasible than at 
first. 

Federal share is expected to come to 
25 billions or more. This would mean an 
outlay of 2.5 billions a year for the 
decade, compared with 875 millions 
provided in present law. 

About 20 billions of that federal 
money would go for rebuilding the na- 
tional highway system, the main inter- 
state roads. The cost of doing this would 


———__ 


vehicle registration expected 


today... 


oO 


be paid in full by the Federal Govem. 
ment; at present, the States are required 
to share in this expense. 

States and cities might also get loans 
or guarantees from a federal agency. 

Now a scheme is being studied that 
might, officials say, actually keep the 
Treasury from runnir @ deeper into the 
red, in spite of the big jump in spending, 
It would work this way— 

A new corporation would be set up, 
It would be owned in wart by the Federal 
Government, in part by the States. Op- 
erations of such a jointly owned corpora- 
tion are not ordinarily counted in the reg. 
ular Treasury budget. 





~=New York Thraway 


AS BETTER HIGHWAYS ARE BUILT... 
. .. tolls and taxes mount 


The corporation would sell bonds to 
the public, to be paid back over a long 
span—20 years or more. 

The Treasury, instead of paying out 
875 millions a year in grants to the States, 
would pay over to the new corporation 
its gasoline-tax revenues, which are run- 
ning just a bit more than 900 million a 
year. This money would be used by the 
corporation to pay off its bonds. 

States might also be asked to pledge 
some revenues to the corporation. 

The corporation would spend _ the 
money it borrowed from the bondholders 
—the 25 billions—in the 10-year period 
of construction. It would continue paying 
back to the bondholders for many years 
after the plan ended; during this whole 
repayment, the tax receipts would be tied 
up as security. 

The theory is that, in this way, mo- 
torists in 1974 would be paying for the 
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_.. Safer roads. would cut 
accident costs, study shows 


roads built in 1955-64, as they use them. 
They would be doing this through the 
taxes they pay on gasoline. 

The bonds of the corporation would 
not have the full legal guarantee of the 
U.S. Government and would not be 
counted in the public debt, officials say. 
Thus, the money for about a fourth of 
the whole new Eisenhower program 
would be raised without, it seems, put- 
ting the budget further out of balance 
or raising the debt. 

Toll roads are expected by some 
officials to take care of another 10 bil- 
lions: or more. 

According to one survey, the States 
have approved, but have not begun, 
4700 miles of toll roads to cost 5.6 bil- 
lions. And 5,200 miles, proposed, await 
a final O.K. Another survey indicates 
that toll-road projects for the future come 
to more than 13 billions. 

Together, the new federal scheme 
and the toll roads would take care of 
‘about 35 billions to 38 billions. That 
leaves from 63 to 66 billions to be raised 
in other ways to take care of less-impor- 
tant State roads and of city thorough- 
fares 


A big part of that money already is in 
sight, according to the best estimates of 
State and federal highway men. They 
indicate that present programs, without 
any changes, would automatically pro- 
vide about 31 billions over the decade 
covered by the proposed program. 

Where would the remaining 35 bil- 
lions, more or less, come from? This is 
the portion that probably would require 
tax increases, officials suspect. 

States might possibly follow the 
scheme being proposed for the Federal 
Government and pledge gasoline reve- 
hues to pay off new highway bonds. It 
is estimated that an average boost of 
about 2 cents a gallon in the State gas 
levies might bring in enough to service 
20 billions in new State bond issues. 

License fees might also be raised. 

Some State and local officials feel that 
such increases would be resented by the 
taxpayers; in some States, they say, the 
gas tax has already gone too high. 

On the other hand, one study suggests 
that new roads would be worth enough 
to motorists and transportation companies 
to justify a heavier tax on them. The 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
estimates that inadequate and unsafe 
roads cost at least 3 billions a year in 
“excessive fuel consumption, tire and 
brake wear, needless traffic accidents, and 
time losses for commercial vehicles with 
paid drivers.” This comes to 30 billions 
or more in 10 years’ time. 
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The oil rig is going to sea—and the versatile Bell helicopter is going 
with it. The search for oil has extended to the bottom of the ocean 
and drilling rigs are springing up miles from shore. 


Quick, safe, dependable transportation for men, supplies and equip- 
ment to these floating operations posed a major problem to oil and 
drilling companies. 


The problem was easily solved. Bell helicopters, equipped with floats, are 
providing the answer for many operators. Heavy equipment is 
moved via boat and barge but key personnel, supplies and vital 
repair parts are speeded to off-shore rigs in reliable Bell helicopters. 


Low operation and maintenance cost, plus more than a million flight 
hours, makes the Bell helicopter the best vehicle for off-shore work, 
where lost minutes mean thousands of lost dollars. 


Bell helicopters enjoy a record of economically sound performance in the 
petroleum industry —on shore and off shore. We'd like to show you how 
this experience can benefit your company. For complete details —in- 
cluding the names of helicopter operators in your area— wire or write: 
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Dept. OS3, P.O. Box 482, Fort Worth 1, Texas 

















Sales and service representatives in 60 countries 
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“WHO PROMOTED PERESS?” 


Latest Exchange Between Senator McCarthy and Secretary Stevens 


Here is the Secretary of the Army's answer 
to the question, ‘‘Who promoted Peress and 
gave him an honorable discharge?” 

The official story names the Adjutant Gen- 
eral as approving promotion for the dentist 
who pleaded the Fifth Amendment. It names 
a major as the one who signed his discharge. 

But the Army places the blame on rules 
and procedures, now said to be improved. 


Following is the full text of a letter sent under date of 
Oct. 25, 1954, by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, to the Secretary of the Army: 


Hon, Rospert T. STEVENS 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
THE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. STEVENS: 

Months ago you promised our Investigating Committee 
that you would order the Inspector General to make a 
thorough investigation to determine who in the Military was 
responsible for the promotion and honorable discharge 
of Major Irving Peress, who has been named under oath 
as a Communist and a graduate of a Communist leadership 
school. 

As you know, Peress’ Communist activities were known to 
the Army at the time of his promotion and honorable dis- 
charge. Up to date we have not received the information 
which you promised our Committee and which you conceded 
we were entitled to. You did send a list of names of some 
thirty officers who had contact with Peress or who were in 
his command. Significantly, you omitted the name of the in- 
dividual who signed the honorable discharge, as well as the 
name of his commanding officer at the time he was promoted 
and the time he was honorably discharged. 

At this time I would appreciate receiving the answers to 
the following questions: 

1. Did you order the Inspector General to make an in- 
vestigation to determine who ordered the promotion and 
honorable discharge of Peress knowing that he was a fifth 
amendment Communist and a graduate of a Communist 
leadership school. 

2. Was the Inspector General successful in getting this 
information for you. 

3. If so will you make this information available to our 
Investigating Committee. 

4. If you feel that some Presidential blackout order pre- 
vents the Congress from obtaining this information, will you 
at least tell us what, if any, action was taken against the in- 
dividual or individuals who ordered the promotion and the 
honorable discharge of this fifth amendment Communist, 
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Its statement clears all Army officers of ‘‘cod- 
dling of Communists,” but says two were 
reprimanded for ‘‘delays’”’ in the Peress case. 

Senator McCarthy's reaction is that this is 
not the full story. He says the Army still 
shields a “silent master.” 

The latest exchange of letters between the 
Senator and the Secretary, the Army’s state- 
ment, are given below in full text. 


and whether they still hold the same or higher positions than 
they held at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joe McCartnuy 


STEVENS TO McCARTHY 


Following is the full text of Army Secretary Stevens's let- 
ter to Senator McCarthy, bearing date of Nov. 3, 1954: 


HoNoRABLE JosePH R. McCartuy 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


Dear SENATOR McCarTuy: 

This is in reply to your letter of October 25, 1954 in which 
you ask certain questions about the case of Dr. Irving Peress. 

In this letter, in question numbered 1, you ask, “Did you 
order the Inspector General to make an investigation?” I refer 
you to my letter dated 23 June 1954, addressed to Senator 
Mundt who at that time was acting as Chairman of the Sub- 
committee of your Committee. It states in part as follows: 

“.. . I have recently studied the thorough investigation 
made by The Inspector General of the Army of all the cir- 
cumstances pertaining to his advancement in grade and 
separation from the Service. This investigation disclosed no 
evidence of any subversive conduct with respect to personnel 
actions involving Peress. Furthermore, there is no evidence 
of disloyalty, pro-Communist influence or any other type of 
misconduct reflecting on the loyalty, integrity or patriotism 
of the officers and civilians who processed the case. 

“The investigation, however, did reveal that in several in- 
stances improper administrative handling of papers resulted 
in unwarranted delays in processing actions concerning Major 
Peress. On the basis of the facts now known and limitations 
imposed by outmoded regulations and legislation pertaining 
to doctors and dentists, my original conclusion that the Peress 
case was not handled as it should have been has been sub- 
stantiated. As will be remembered, when I returned from the 
Far East (February 3, 1954) and in my letter to Senator 
McCarthy dated February 16, 1954, I readily admitted that 
this case could have been handled better. The Inspector 
General's findings disclosed inordinate time was consumed 
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in the processing of this case. Major commanders have been 
directed to take the appropriate steps against the individuals 
involved, and at all levels of command administrative reforms 
consistent with existing law have been made, which I fer- 
yently hope will make it impossible for such errors to be 
made in the future.” 

With reference to publication of this report, I stated in the 
93 June 1954 letter as follows: 

“... such publication would go far to diminish the future 
effectiveness of The Inspector General's Corps because his- 
torically, investigations of this character have been successful 
information gathering devices for commanders because of a 
strict adherence to the maintenance of a confidential rela- 
tionship between the interrogator and the person inter- 
rogated.” 

The foregoing answers your questions 2 and 3, as well as 
the question of whether or not I ordered such an investiga- 
tion. 

In question 4 you ask, “. . . will you at least tell us what, 
if any, action was taken against the individual or individuals 
who ordered the promotion and the honorable discharge of 
this fifth amendment Communist, and whether they still hold 
the same or higher positions than they held at that time.” 

The Act of September 9, 1950, as amended by Public 
Law 84, 83d Congress, approved June 29, 1953, provides in 
part as follows: 

“Sec. 4 (a) Notwithstanding subsection W17 (c) of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 481) or any 
other provision of law, any person liable for induction under 
the Act of September 9, 1950, as amended, or any member 
of a reserve component who has been or shall be ordered to 
active duty on or before July 1, 1955, as a physician, dentist, 
or in an allied specialist category in the Armed Forces (in- 
cluding the Public Health Service) of the United States, 
shall, under regulations prescribed by the President be ap- 
pointed, reappointed, or promoted to such grade or rank as 
may be commensurate with his professional education, ex- 
perience, or ability.” (Emphasis added) 

Dr. Peress was given a reassignment of rank from Captain 

to Major. This was effected when the names of 538 Medi- 
cal officers, 125 Dental officers and 18 veterinarians were 
forwarded to The Adjutant General, the Army’s principal 
administrative officer, for automatic adjustment in rank 
as required by P.L. 84 of the 83d Congress. The actual 
execution of this order was by The Adjutant General of the 
Army. 
You refer to the omission of the name of the individual who 
signed Dr. Peress’ discharge. This is the officer whose name 
you saw on the copy of Dr. Peress’ discharge, which was in 
your possession in the morning of the hearing in New York 
on 18 February 1954. At your request, he was present and 
prepared to testify that afternoon. He was excused, however, 
when you learned that he signed the discharge paper of 
Major Peress as a purely ministerial act which he was per- 
forming several hundred times a day in signing the discharge 
papers of persons being separated at that time. His name, 
as you may recall, is Major John J. McManus. 

Major Peress’ Commanding Officer both at the time of the 
reassignment of rank and also when he was discharged was, 
as you know, Brigadier General Ralph Zwicker. 

No action was taken against Major General William E. 
Bergin, The Adjutant General, Brigadier General Ralph 
Zwicker nor Major John J. McManus because in the opinion 
of the Army no acts performed by them manifested the 
slightest indication of Communist sympathy nor any other 
dereliction of duty. These officers hold the same rank now 
which they held at the time of the acts referred to above. 
Two other officers were reprimanded for administrative de- 
lays in processing of papers involved in the Peress matter. 
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One other officer who administratively handled some of the 
Peress papers has since been discharged for a totally unre- 
lated reason. In the absence of evidence of any collusion, 
conspiracy, or “coddling of Communists” there has been no 
reason to change the normal procedures for promotion or 
assignment of any of the other officers whose names ap- 
peared on the list provided you. 
I trust this information satisfactorily answers your ques- 

tions. 

Sincerely yours, 

RosBert T. STEVENS 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


THE ARMY’S REPORT 


Following is the full text of the Department of the Army’s 
statement on Dr. Peress, issued Nov. 3, 1954: 


The Department of the Army announced today that ex- 
haustive investigations have conclusively established that 
there was no collusion, conspiracy, or preferential treatment 
with respect to any of its actions in the case of Dr. Irving R. 
Peress. The evidence shows clearly that it was the system 
which was at fault. Accordingly, the inference which has been 
made repeatedly during the past several months that these 
actions provide tangible evidence of “coddling of Commu- 
nists” by the Army is completely false. 

As the Secretary of the Army has previously stated, the 
comprehensive investigation by The Inspector General of the 
Army of all actions taken in the case was directed at de- 
termining, among other things, whether there had been any 
collusion or conspiracy which might have been inspired by 
subversive interests, or whether the personnel actions involved 
were taken in a routine manner under policies and regula- 
tions in existence at the time. The report of this investigation 
reveals that the latter was true in each instance and that there 
was no semblance of disloyalty or pro-Communist influence 
reflecting on the loyalty, integrity or patriotism of any of the 
officers or civilians who were involved in the processing of 
the personnel actions in the case. This was confirmed by a 
similar investigation conducted by the Department of De- 
fense. Immediate action was taken to correct procedural 
deficiencies which were discovered during the course of the 
investigations. 

By letter of 23 June 1954, Secretary Stevens furnished 
this information—in addition to the previously furnished 
list of names of Army personnel, who, in the course of their 
official duties, took some type of administrative action in the 
case—to Senator Mundt, in his capacity as Temporary Chair- 
man, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, U.S. Senate. 

A brief chronology of the significant events in the case, as 
developed by these investigations, follows: 

Dr. Peress registered with his local draft board early in 
1951, as was required by Public Law 779, 81st Congress (the 
so-called Doctor Draft Act). In May of 1952, he completed 
DD Form 390 (Initial Data for Classification and Commission- 
ing in Medical Services for Medical, Dental, and Veterinary 
Corps), which was a statement of professional qualifications 
and an application for a commission. On this form he certi- 
fied that he was not and had not been a member of any sub- 
versive group. Subsequently, he was designated by his local 
board as available for service in the armed forces. 

From the information furnished it appeared that he pos- 
sessed all of the necessary qualifications for a commission and 
he was so appointed. The three copies of the DD Form 390 
which Dr. Peress had completed in May of 1952, having 
served their initial purpose in connection with his appoint- 
ment, were distributed in accordance with the then established 
procedure—one copy to the local draft board, one to the 
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Surgeon General for a work sheet, and one was retained in 
Headquarters, First Army. 

In October of 1952 Dr. Peress was appointed in the grade 
of Captain, USAR, and took the oath of office on the 15th of 
that month, It is emphasized that at this stage of the process- 
ing, there was nothing in the record to distinguish this case 
from that of hundreds of other doctors and dentists being 
commissioned for service during the Korean emergency. 

At the time that Dr. Peress was furnished his letter of ap- 
pointment he was also supplied with other forms which were 
to be completed by him and returned within 15 days. On 
28 October 1952 he completed DD Forms 398 (Personal His- 
tory Statement) and DD Form 98 (Loyalty Certificate) 
wherein for the first time he claimed federal constitutional 
privilege in answering questions concerning membership in 
subversive organizations. 

(At that time regulations provided that these forms might 
be completed after appointment by persons being commis- 
sioned under the Doctor Draft Act, while all other personnel 
were required to complete the forms prior to appointment. 
The following considerations led to the promulgation, and 
later the recision, of these regulations. Doctors were needed 
immediately in large numbers to provide adequate care of 
the wounded in Korea, and their procurement was expedited 
by permitting the tendering of commissions to them without 
requiring the prior accomplishment of the normal administra- 
tive forms, including the loyalty certificate. In November of 
1952, however, after the fighting in Korea had stabilized, and 
the urgent need for doctors and dentists had decreased, and 
upon review of the case of a Communist lieutenant among 
this group, these regulations were rescinded. Thereafter 
special registrants were required to complete loyalty certifi- 
cates before being commissioned, the same as all others.) 


CALL-UP OF DR. PERESS 


While Dr. Peress was in the process of completing these 
forms, arrangements were being made to call him and a 
number of new appointees to active duty. He was ordered 
to duty as of 1 January 1953 and was assigned to Brooke 
Army Medical Center to attend a medical service officers 
training course. His call to duty was not delayed by virtue of 
qualification of his loyalty certificate in accordance with regu- 
lations then in force, which provided that individuals sub- 
ject to the draft would not be deferred until they had been 
investigated and the results determined to warrant removal 
from the service. Had the rule been otherwise, any individual 
could have dodged service by a claim of constitutional privi- 
lege. Peress requested a delay of 15 days in order to conclude 
his business affairs, but this request was refused. 

Upon completion of four weeks of training at Brooke Army 
Medical Center, Captain Peress was ordered to proceed to 
Fort Lewis, Wash., for further assignment to the Far East 
Command. He was given the normal seven days’ leave. 

On the day he reported to Fort Lewis for shipment to the 
Far East, a message was received at Fort Lewis from the 
American Red Cross in New York City, reporting that his 
wife and daughter were ill and undergoing medical treat- 
ment. Emergency leave was suggested in the message as a 
means of temporary relief. A 15-day emergency leave was 
granted. Concurrently Captain Peress wrote to the Adjutant 
General requesting cancellation of his overseas orders and 
compassionate reassignment to a station near his home and 
family. He enclosed letters from two physicians and a copy 
of the Red Cross report in support of his request. 

This request, together with the letters and the Red Cross 
report, was considered by a board of officers which recom- 
mended deferment from overseas and assignment to Camp 
Kilmer because of its proximity to his home. Accordingly, the 
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Adjutant General revoked the overseas orders and assigned 
Captain Peress to Camp Kilmer. Upon reporting to this sta- 
tion, he was assigned duties as a dental officer which did not 
involve access to classified information. Based on the evidence 
furnished, there was nothing unusual in the approval of this 
compassionate reassignment. 

On 29 June 1953, Public Law 84, 83d Congress, the 
amendment to the so-called Doctor Draft Act under which 
the rank of Captain Peress was later adjusted to that of ma- 
jor, was passed. It required that persons who had been or- 
dered to active duty under the Doctor Draft Act would be 
reappointed in the rank commensurate with their professional 
education and experience. 

On 7 October the Department of Defense issued a di- 
rective implementing the law and prescribing criteria for de- 
termining appropriate grade adjustments. Accordingly, the 
Army moved promptly to carry out the provisions of the law 
as directed by the Department of Defense. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, as head of the medical services of the Army, screened 
the qualification records of all officers of the Medical, Dental 
and Veterinary Corps for medical professional qualifications 
only. 

On 14 October 1953, exactly one week after the issuance 
of the Department of Defense directive, a list of 538 medi- 
cal officers, 125 dental officers, and 18 veterinary officers was 
forwarded by the Surgeon General to the Adjutant General, 
the Army’s principal administrative officer, for automatic ad- 
justment in rank as the law required. Captain Peress’s name 
was on that list. Based upon it, new letters of appointment 
were issued, and under his letter of appointment Captain 
Peress’s rank was adjusted to that of major on 2 November 
1953. The Department of the Army acknowledges that thor- 
ough co-ordination through security channels was not ef- 
fected on all such readjustments. However, changes in pro- 
cedure have since been made so that under the present 
system, administrative or personnel files are flagged and 
checked to preclude adjustment of rank, promotion, or any 
other favorable personnel action on any individual against 
whom an investigation has been directed. 

On 30 December 1953, the Department of the Army de- 
termined on the basis of an investigation which had been initi- 
ated in February of 1953 that Major Peress should be sepa- 
rated from the service by reason of his subversive connections 
prior to entering the service. It is significant to note at this 
juncture that up to this time no one outside the Department 
of the Army had manifested any interest in or concern over 
Peress. Three possible courses of action were considered— 
(1) court-martial, (2) appearance before a board of officers 
to show cause why he should not be eliminated from the 
service, and (3) discharge under the program then in effect 
to reduce the number of officers serving on active duty. 

The first alternative was rejected as it appeared then that 
he had done nothing during his military service which was an 
offense against military law. Since the DD Form 390, upon 
which he had denied membership in any subversive organi- 
zation, was not in the personnel and intelligence files being 
reviewed in connection with this action, the possibility of 
his being tried by court-martial for fraudulent procurement 
of a commission was not considered. Subsequent to his dis- 
charge, however, this possibility was given careful study. It 
was concluded that the available evidence which could have 
been used in such a court-martial action was not sufficient 
to prove actual membership in a subversive organization. 
Thus, a conviction on this ground could not have been sus- 
tained. The entire case has, however, been forwarded to the 
Department of Justice for study and decision as to whether 
action under criminal law is appropriate. 

The second alternative was rejected because such pro- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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MARION POWER SHOVEL CO. 
Meries, Chie, Bw. S.A. 


from 1 cu. yd. to 60 cu. yds. 


OSGOOD-GENERAL, a_ subsidiary, manufactures excavators 
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MARION 111-M, a 160-ton crane 
(rated capacity at 12’) is shown lifting 
a 42-ton control gate which can be han- 
dled at a 27’ radius by this machine. Gate 
is for power tunnel at Palisades Dam. 


MARION III-M, «5 cv. yd. drag- 
line, is excavating coffer dam to divert 
Snake River. into diversion tunnel on 
Palisades Dam in Idaho. 
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ceedings are lengthy, voluminous, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive. 

The third alternative, that of effecting most expeditiously 
his discharge, was elected as the means of separating him 
from the service. Consideration in making this election was 
given to the fact that it would result in the revocation of his 
commission in the Army Reserve, as well as his release from 
active duty, and would return him to a purely civilian status 
in the shortest possible time. Such action was permitted by 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and Public Law 84, 83d 
Congress; however, the discharge had to be one under honor- 
able conditions. It was also consistent with instructions issued 
personally by the Secretary of the Army on 9 September 
1953 that, in connection with the reduction-in-force program, 
the Army would give first attention to those officers found to 
be unsatisfactory. In the absence of a resignation for the good 
of the service, a discharge of any other type could only be 
awarded pursuant to an approved sentence of a court-martial 
or to the approved findings and recommendations of a board 
of officers. Again, the investigation revealed that all actions 
in connection with the discharge of Peress were taken in 
good faith and were in strict accord with the laws, policies and 
regulations in force at that time. Peress was then notified 
that he would be separated from the service under the re- 
duction-in-force program and that his commission would be 
terminated—an action which would completely sever his 
connections with the military service. 

Under the reduction-in-force program, all officers were 
given 90 days’ notice of the decision to effect their separation, 
unless they elected to be separated at an earlier date. Peress 
initially selected 31 March 1954 as the date upon which to be 
released. However, on Monday, 1 February 1954, following 
his appearance the preceding Saturday before a subcommit- 
tee of the United States Senate in New York City, he asked 
to be discharged as soon as possible. Consistent with the de- 
cision reached on 30 December to get him out of the service 
as quickly as possible, his request was accepted and he was 
discharged the following day. At the same time, action was 
taken to insure that he is never again commissioned or ac- 
cepted in the Armed Services in any capacity. 

In conclusion, the Department of the Army acknowledges 
that there was undue delay in the investigation, processing 
and adjudication of this affair. His compassionate reassign- 
ment within the Zone of the Interior was in accord with the 
policies and regulations then in effect. Public Law 84, 83d 
Congress, and Department of Defense instructions were in- 
terpreted as a mandate to effect the readjustment in grade of 
officers inducted under. the Doctor Draft Act. This resulted 
in the readjustment in grade of Peress. It is also true that the 
DD Form 390 (a form primarily designed to list professional 
qualifications) upon which he had initially denied past or 
present membership in any subversive organizations was 
held, in accordance with the then-established procedure, in 
technical channels until after he had been discharged. Thus 
it was not in the official personnel file for consideration by 
personnel involved in determining the most appropriate meth- 
od of terminating his commission. The Department of the Army 
has amended its procedure to require that a copy of DD Form 
390 be incorporated in the official personnel file of each 
individual to preclude any similar oversight in the future. 

Again, the Department of the Army emphasizes that ex- 
haustive investigation of this case established clearly that 
there was no collusion, conspiracy, or “coddling of Commu- 
nists” on the part of any of the personnel involved in any of 
the actions taken. Appropriate changes have been made to 
correct weaknesses discovered in policies and procedures 
with respect to the handling of cases of this nature. These 
changes have been published in Department of Defense di- 
rectives and Department of the Army regulations. 
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McCARTHY TO STEVENS 


Following is the full text of Senator McCarthy’s reply to 
Secretary Stevens, dated November 4: 


HONORABLE ROBERT T. STEVENS 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

THE PENTAGON 

WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. STEVENS: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of yours of November 8rd 
in regard to the 5th Amendment communist, Peress, who 
received a promotion, a change in duty orders to a plush job 
and an honorable discharge, with all of the facts known to 
those responsible. 

I note in your letter you refer to the promotion from Cap- 
tain to Major as a “readjustment of rank”. While your letter 
does contain a lot of gobbledegook and ‘evasion in regard to 
the promotion, you do not even try to explain why this 5th 
Amendment communist was rewarded with an honorable dis- 
charge. 

In your letter you attempt to justify Peress’ promotion as 
a result of regulations then in effect. You know that this is 
false. Your representative was present when Dr. Marvin Belsky 
testified. He also was a 5th Amendment case. However, in- 
stead of being made a major he was given the rating of a 
private and was assigned to the Murphy Army Hospital, 
where, at the time he appeared, he was treating patients from 
Project Lincoln, which, as you know, is one of the top secret 
radar projects. I assume he is still in that position, where a 
communist could give information received from his patients 
to the Communist Party and could condemn to death untold 
numbers of American young men. I cite the Belsky case prin- 
cipally to show the difference in the handling of these two 
cases. You indicate that you had to make 5th Amendment 
communist Peress a major because of regulations, but 5th 
Amendment communist Belsky could be retained as a pri- 
vate. This ducking and dodging and misstating of the facts 
reminds me of your testimony during the Mundt hearings. 

By way of further comparison I cite the case of Sidney 
Rubinstein, who appeared before our Committee. He very 
freely stated he had been a Communist until late 1947, which 
information was given to the Army when he enlisted. The 
evidence also showed that he was cooperating fully with the 
FBI and Army Intelligence in giving information about others 
who had been in the Communist Party with him. However, 
Rubinstein, unlike Peress, received a discharge less than 
honorable. 

Upon your return to the United States, immediately after 
Peress’ honorable discharge, you stated that this was im- 
proper. In the name of millions of American mothers whose 
sons honorably served, many of whom have died and will 
die because of Communist treachery, I again ask that you give 
us the name of the silent master who rewards 5th Amendment 
communists. While, as you know, it is dangerous to have a 
communist in the Military, it is a thousand times more danger- 
ous to have and protect in the Military the silent masters who 
look after and reward Communists. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCartHy 


P.S. The importance of a dentist on a Military Post is dem- 
onstrated very well by the fact that a dentist was a key contact 
figure in the Canadian spy case and another dentist was, 
according to page 309 of Whittaker Chambers’ book, a key 
figure in a spy ring of which he was a part. This poses the 
question—is not the man who protects and rewards a fifth 
amendment communist dentist in the Military guilty of treason 
to his nation. 
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Ever wonder about automation? The 
idea of doing work automatically? The 
fact is, one of its most common appli- 
cations began with home appliances. It 
started with Saturday night—and the 
need for a dependable automatic hot 
water supply for the family baths! 
From that need came a business — 
the making of automatic controls that 
are dependable and low in cost. The 
business that today is Robertshaw- 





Fulton. The business that specializes 
in low-cost precision instruments for 
industry and home. These devices con- 
trol, measure and activate, making pos- 
sible tomorrow’s automation of indus- 
trial processes, just as, today, they make 
handling of chores about the house 
automatic. 

Meeting the need for low-cost, de- 
pendable automatic instruments has 
made Robertshaw-Fulton what it is to- 








with Saturday Night 


day. And what it will be tomorrow in- 
meeting the requirements of products 
made, bought or used by Industry — 
with five million dollars committed for 
plant expansion...with new, expanded 
research facilities...with new products 
to be announced that will open new 
fields of service. Behind this growth 
are people... specialists in design and 
manufacture of controls and instru- 
ments, waiting to serve you. 


What Robertshaw-Fulton has now to help you with tomorrow’s automation 





CONTROL of temperatures, pressures, flow 
of materials, storage levels, motion and 
other functions can be made automatic with 
the aid of low-cost Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols. Let's discuss your specific problems. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
Grayson Controls Division 
Fulton Sylphon Division 
American Thermometer Division 
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MEASUREMENT becomes automatic through 
electronics as well as the more conventional 
mechanical means, Robertshaw-Fulton in- 
struments and controls include both types, 
with a wide range of application. 


ACTIVATION of machinery — hand or auto- 
matically controlled —is a perfect assign- 
ment for the bellows. Around this “miracle 


worker," Robertshaw-Fulton manufactures a 
multiplicity of instruments. 


Bridgeport Thermostat Division 


® CONTROLS COMPANY 


Mr. Controls 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Fielden Instrument Division 
Robertshaw Research Center 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ltd. 








UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Operatoriess elevatoring is another step 
in a progressive modernization program in 
the 21-story UNION COMMERCE BUILDING. 
The original signal control elevators were 
modernized in 1949 to Otis AUTOTRONIC 
supervision. Now, with the wide accept- 
ance of the tenants, 19 elevators are be- 
ing modernized to self-service. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING is one of 
more than 175 new and modernized office 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, banks, and 
department stores that have given 
AUTOTRONIC elevatoring an overwhelming 
vote of confidence — by buying it! 


Owned and Operated by Union Properties, Inc. 


“How would my tenants react to operatorless elevators?” 


This question is uppermost in the minds of building managers who are 
concerned with today’s spiraling operational costs. 


Why ‘not ask your tenants? 


Otis AUTOTRONIC elevators give tenants a sprightly feeling of independence. 
Riders simply step into the car and press buttons for the floors 
they want. Everything else is completely automatic. 


We've found that tenants like the idea of self-service elevators. They push 
buttons for each other. They tell new riders what to do. Everybody’s friendlier. 


Tenants quickly accustom themselves to automatic door closing. 

The Otis Electronic Elevator Door inspires confidence with its “electronic 
politeness.” A two-way communication system in the car keeps the riders 
from feeling alone. Employees feel more independent, especially 

when making frequent interfloor trips. 


We'll be glad to help you explain Otis AUTOTRONIC elevatoring to your 
tenants. Call any of our 268 offices. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Two important business indicators are showing uptrends at this time. 

New orders to manufacturers are up sharply and ahead of a year ago. 

Consumer borrowing to buy hard goods is greater than repayments. 

Together, these are signs of increasing demand--a promise that the upturn 
in business activity will carry along for several months. 

















Factory orders placed in September amounted to 24.2 billion dollars, after 
seasonal adjustment. That was a sharp jump from August and the largest total 
placed for any month since July, 1953. 

Order backlog rose, too, from 47.3 billion dollars in August to 47.7 billion 
in September. That marks the first time in months that factories got orders 
faster than existing orders were being filled. 

Main point in this trend is that business activity is rising at this time. 
That's a contrast to a year ago, when activity was showing a decline. 














Downward adjustment of manufacturers’ inventories still goes on. The drop 
from August to September amounted to 300 million dollars. The figures give no 
Sign that inventory trimming is ended, but other developments, such as rising 
orders, indicate that the end may be near. 


Installment credit, newly extended, declined less than usual in September. 
Federal Reserve Board thus finds that, after seasonal adjustment, new install- 
ment credit rose by 46 millions during the month. 

New credit also was 62 million dollars larger than debt repayment. 

Repayments during the month dropped by 74 million dollars, considering 
seasonal influences. The decline in repayments may indicate that much of the 
debt run up in 1952, after credit controls ended, now is paid off. 

If old debts are largely paid off, consumers are getting into a position 
where they will be able to take on new debt. And new debt means new purchases, 
which will lead to higher production. 








The drop in consumer debt, like the drop in business inventories, could be 


a sign that the stage is set for an early increase in buying. 


More active buying is indicated by figures on department-store sales. 

October sales of department stores made a fair showing. They were up 3 per 
cent over October of last year. That's for the country as a whole. 

Sales gains were substantial in the Federal Reserve district of Kansas City 
for the four weeks ended October 30. Considerable gains also were posted for 
the Atlanta, Boston, Dallas and San Francisco districts. 

Retailers are heartened by this trend. Most of them are counting on 
Christmas business to be at least as good as last year. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


People do have the income to support buying on a broad scale. 

So far this year, personal income equals 1953. The rate for the first nine 
months is reported by Commerce Department to be 285.7 billions a year. The same 
rate prevailed for the first nine months of 1953. 

Wage and salary payments, however, are lagging a bit behind a year ago-=- 
195.1 billions a year against 198.3 billions. That dip -of 3.2 billions in the 
rate, however, is substantially offset by a rise of 2 billions a year in social- 
insurance payments, much of which is in unemployment benefits. 








Immediate outlook is for a rise in workers' incomes. Employment is on the 
increase, with production stepping up in autos and steel, and with merchants 
taking on additional help for the Christmas season. 





By year end, workers, as a group, may be faring as well as a year earlier. 


Building industry, a major prop to general business activity, continues to 
show strength. October turned out to be another banner month. 

New building put in place in October came to 3.5 billion dollars--the 
largest sum ever recorded for the month. 

New construction this year is expected officially to reach 37 billions. 
That will be the largest on record. Last year, for the previous record, marked 
up an outlay of 35.2 billions. 

Substantial gains over a year ago are being made in residential building, 
commercial structures, schools, highways, sewer and water systems, churches. 
Industrial building is off 11 per cent from 1953. 











Home building, moreover, is expected to stay high in 1955. That is the 
official word from the Labor Department. 

Here is the way the Labor Department analyzes the situation: 

More people are potential home buyers than ever before. That comes about 
because more people are earning relatively high incomes. 

Mortgage credit is available on easy terms. Thus it's easier to become a 
homeowner today than in past years. 











Family size is increasing. That makes new customers for houses out of 
families that have outgrown present dwellings. 





Old people and single persons are more inclined to maintain their own 
households. That adds to the demand for dwellings, tends to offset the effects 
of a decline in the marriage rate. 

By putting these factors together, Labor Department officials come up with 
the conclusion that the country is good for another year, at least, of a very 
high rate of home construction. 





Government is actively promoting development of a new metal. 

Titanium is much in demand for aircraft and other military uses. This metal 
has strong resistance to heat and corrosion, has high tensile strength and is 
relatively light. 

Qutput for this year to date is about 1.8 million pounds of finished tita- 
nium products. Government is aiming at capacity to process each year as much as 
37.5 million tons of ingots a year. That's quite a growth industry. 





Discount houses continue to give other retailers stiff competition. U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that they now have 18 per cent of retail volume. 
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How many bottlenecks do you have? 


How many valves are involved in your plant operation? How 
many are really dependable? 


Actually it’s here in the piping where many a production bottle- 
neck hides. And it isn’t just the major breakdowns that affect 
your production. Those little but frequent shutdowns for mainte- 
nance mean a down machine here, a slowed-up operation there 
—important losses when you add them up. 


Here, then, is one place where top-quality equipment belongs 
... Stronger, longer lasting valves and fittings that require a min- 
imum of maintenance. And to the thrifty buyer, that means Crane wocsons the 
valves and fittings, proved more suitable, more dependable year 


after year—in plant after plant. TH R I FTY 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. BUY ER 


CRANE 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE = PLUMBING © HEATING 
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(ould you use 


the HIGHER 
YIELD 


of Revenue 
Bonds? 


n self supported revenue 
issues you find not only tax- 
exempt income and a record of 
security and strength, but net 
returns that in many cases exceed 
those available from taxable 
bonds. A tax-free revenue bond 
yield of 234%—far from unusual 
in today’s market —is equal toa 
6.71% taxable return if you’re in 
the $25,000 income bracket and 
file as an individual, and to 11% 
if youre in the $50,000 bracket. 

Because of their stability and 
attractive yield, carefully selected 
revenue bonds have always been 
desirable investments—and their 
tax-exempt status has even 
further increased their value to 
many investors under today’s 
income tax laws. 


Send without obligation for 
our current list of desirable 
tax-exempt offerings, 

and for our up-to-date tax 
chart showing the comparative 
yield values of taxabie vs. 
tax-exempt bonds 

in your income bracket. 

Ask for WS-11 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Unions’ Drive for Votes: 


Did It Pay in 


As unions’ political experts 
view the 1954 elections: 

Results were disappointing, 
over all. Some notable labor 
victories were scored. But there 
were setbacks, too. Net increase 
in labor strength in Congress is 
hardly noticeable. 

Yet it was an expensive elec- 
tion for unions. This article has 
the figures. Recorded outlays 
alone total 2 million dollars. 


Labor unions, after spending more 
than 2 million dollars trying to elect 
friends to Congress this year, find that 
the results are spotty. They picked up 
a few votes here, lost some there. 

The AFL’s score, as added up by its 
political director, James L. McDevitt, 
shows a net gain of 4 Senate seats and 
a net increase of 18 “friends” in the 
House. As he sees it, AFL usually will 
be able to count on 41 Senators and 177 
Representatives when labor measures 
come up. 

The CIO tabbed 35 Senators as_ its 
friends in a 1952 checklist, on the basis 
of their voting records. Bringing that 
list up to date, CIO still has 35 friends 


“Friends”? 


in the Senate, not quite as many as AFL 
classifies as “friends.” The CIO is not 
getting out a list of its friends in the 
House, but, in general, CIO supports 
Democrats. 

In any event, as the new Senate and 
House line up, labor does not expect to 
muster enough votes to put across any 
major changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
A conservative coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats stands in the 
way of any strongly prolabor legislation, 
unionists admit. 

When the AFL counts up its score 
in the Senate races, it finds that it had 
winners in 18 contests out of 30 it en- 
tered. CIO figures that, out of 26 it 
backed for the Senate, 16 got elected and 
10 lost out. The AFL reports that it 
endorsed 282 candida%es for House seats, 
and 152 of them won. In other races, 
AFL did not make formal endorsements, 
but reports it had friends who won. 

Victories in gubernatorial contests in 
various States cheered union leaders, 
who think these victories will help to 
block passage of more State laws pro- 
hibiting the “union shop.” 


The cost to the unions and _ their 


members probably never will be tabu- 
lated. Contributions to Senate or House 
candidates appear, eventually, in the 
official reports at Washington, but unions 
can spend their own money to help 
(Continued on page 144) 
















































WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT WAS HIGH... 
. . . union strategists hoped to swing votes 






—United Press 
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“I know that’s what he said 
=i’'ve got it right here in a telegram” 


po you want to avoid misunderstanding, say it 
in a telegram. 


People can see what you mean when you wire. Your 
message carries both the impact of speed and the per- 
manence of the written word. That’s why active execu- 
tives on top of the business world rely on Western 
Union. They know they’ll get better results faster when 


WESTERN UNION 


they wire. The same built-in advantages of every 
telegram are yours to use—any time, for any purpose. 


WESTERN - 


Now, You Get More in Telegrams 


You get 15 words instead of 10 
to start with in fast wires... 
extra words cost only pennies. 
More words in night letters, too. 











Devoted exclusively to aircraft pro- 
duction, the recently built Kawneer 
Aircraft Division plant has been 
planned for the manufacture of top 


quality assemblies, sub-assemblies, 


and detail parts. Your requirements 
are produced on new, well maintained 
machines and equipment operated by 





A sound management team, and the 
economy of well planned production 
lines plus long experience assure you 
of delivery when and where you want 
it. Kawneer maintains constant liai- 
son with its customers. This process 
enables both Kawneer and customer 
to be currently informed as to changes 





Both plant and equipment have 
been planned for smooth, economical 
operation. Flexibility and precision 
have been “built in” to successfully 


counts Is... 


a labor force averaging 12 years’ 
experience in metalworking. From 
World War I when Kawneer devel- 
oped streamlined steel tubing to the 
present production of complete cock- 
pit enclosures and other assemblies 
for jet aircraft, Kawneer’s reputation 
for quality has steadily grown. 


and as to engineering and production 
progress right up to delivery on the 
scheduled date. Knowledge of indus- 
try, production methods, and creative 
engineering backed by Air Force cer- 
tified quality control standards mean 
that you will safely meet your own 
production schedules. 


work as your partner. Integration 
and production of aircraft products, 
only, translate themselves into a de- 
pendable, money-saving source. 


ry 
Kawneer 


NELES, 


SINCE 1907, FABRICATORS OF METAL AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES AND ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS. 
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Victory in Michigan, setback 
in Ohio for union-efforts . . . 


candidates in many “indirect” ways, with 
no report required. Reports are on file 
from CIO's Political Action Committee, 
headed by Jack Kroll, as well as from 
individual CIO affiliates and other labor 
groups. 

What shows up in the official records 
so far includes these reports on expendi- 
tures: PAC-CIO $683,417; AFL, $440,- 
220; CIO Steelworkers, $155,053; CIO 
United Auto Workers, $255,175; CIO 
Textile Workers, $6,039; Railway La- 
bor’s Political League, $67,761. To those 
figures can be added about $309,000 
turned over to State CIO committees by 
PAC, out of individual contributions 
from members. Local unions and State 
labor organizations also spent money 
not reported to Washington. 

Here is how the unions fared in some 
of the election contests: 

Michigan: Unions made an all-out 
effort, and won. Donations officially re- 
ported so far from union committees 
total more than $20,000 toward the Sen- 
ate victory of Patrick V. McNamara, 
Democrat, over Senator Homer Fergu- 
son. Unions chipped in $8,000 more, at 
least, for Democrats in House races, 
helped get out a big labor vote for the 
State Democratic slate. 

Results include a clean sweep of top 
State jobs by Democrats, ousting many 
Republicans; defeat of two Republican 
House members considered by union 
leaders to be antilabor, Labor couldn't 
shake Republican control of the House 
delegation from Michigan, which will 
stand at 11 Republicans, 7 Democrats. 
Unions count all 7 Democrats as friends. 

Ohio: A setback for unions here, de- 
spite a big try. Democratic Senator 
Thomas A. Burke, strongly backed by 
labor, lost to Representative George H. 
Bender, Republican. Union contribu- 
tions: at least $20,000 for Mr. Burke 
and $3,500 for Democrats in House 
contests. Unions lost two friends in the 
House, but picked up two new votes. Of 
17 Republicans and 6 Democrats elected, 
unions listed the latter 6 as allies. 

Re-election of Democratic Governor 
Frank J. Lausche came without union 
backing. Labor leaders did not support 
Mr. Lausche because he failed to support 
them when they tried to unseat the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft in 1950. One 
consolation for unions: Their margin of 
defeat is getting smaller in Ohio sena- 
torial battles. 

Illinois: A win for labor is seen in re- 
election of Democratic Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. Union donations, as reported 
to date, were $29,000 for Mr. Douglas, 
with $4,800 for House races. Switch of 
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,. Labor men claim credit 
|, New York State results 


} Republican seats in the House to 
Democrats gives Illinois 13 Republicans, 
12 Democrats, with unions counting the 
Democrats as friendly—a gain of 3 “la- 
hor” votes in the House. 

Pennsylvania: Democrats took over 
he statehouse. They were aided by the 
bor vote, which was stirred up, offi- 
Js say, on the unemployment issue. 
nions are pleased with the switch of 
} House seats in Congress from Repub- 
cans to Democrats, making the State’s 
jelegation 16 Republicans, 14 Demo- 
wats. Unions count the 14 as allies. 
Unions contributed at least $11,100 for 
House races of Democrats. No Senate 
at was at stake. 





=" 


: United Press : 
JACK KROLL OF CIO-PAC 
... 35 “friends” in the Senate 


California: Labor was split here. AFL 
favored Governor Goodwin Knight's re- 
election. CIO lost with the Democrat in 
that race. Agreeing on Democrat Sam- 
uel W. Yorty for the Senate, unions 
chipped in $16,500 at last count, with 
$5,000 for House races. Outcome: Mr. 
Yorty lost to Senator Thomas H. Kuchel; 
unions list 14 weuiwciacs un the House as 
f friends, no net gain. Republicans will 
have 19 House seats. 

New York: Unions claim a major 
share of the credit for the victory of 
Democrat Averell Harriman in the New 
York Governorship race. Although his 
Republican opponent, Senator Irving M. 
Ives, has had labor support in previous 
years, unions generally lined up against 





Mr. Ives this time. Defeat of Represen- 
tative Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., in his 
(Continued on page 146) 
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SPARTON HILTON— 
21" Super De Luxe 
Table Model with 
Mahogany Cabinet. 
Every Sparton TV 
Set is Custom-Built 
and yet Sparton costs 
no more! 


yee o 


Sparton sells direct to the dealer. 
This gives you a finer set at no ex- 
tra cost. 





Sparton Engineering Firsts 
We are justifiably proud of our 
engineering know-how. Here is but 
a partial list of important Sparton 
firsts: 

FIRST—All electric radio set 
FIRST—Radio tuning eye 
FIRST—Push button tuning 
FIRST—Fully automatic 
brightness control for television 
FIRST— With locked-in TV 


Color Control 














EVERY SPARTON TV IS 
tom: Built” 4 


—and yet costs no more ——e 





SPARTON BUILDS FOR QUALITY—NOT QUANTITY—that’s 
why mass-produced sets can’t match Custom-Built Spartons 


1. Unlike most manufacturers, Sparton makes 70% of its parts. 
2. Sparton owns its own furniture factory—custom-builds its cabinets 
like your own fine furniture is built. 

Every Sparton connection is hand-soldered. 

All Sparton TV sets are completely assembled in Sparton plants. 
Every Sparton set is individually inspected as it comes off the line. 
There is no spot checking as in mass production factories. 
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SPARTON CHATEAU—24" Super De Luxe 


Full Door Console with French Provincial 
Cabinet—featuring Sparton’s new Dyna- 
Volt Chassis which gives you 50% more 
power! 


SPARTON TV 


From the oldest name in radio—the finest name in television 
SPARKS-WITHINGTON CO., 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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WHELAND 


ORDNANCE 
_ DIVISION 


CONTRACTORS 


uo fi 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


ORDNANCE MANUFACTURERS + OntY 

IRON CASTINGS * COMPLETE SAW- 

MILES AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
OIL FIELD DRILLING ZQUIPMENT 


Bees 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
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this man 
KNOWS 


where he's 
OOIng... 


to get the 
business 
he wants 





7 He uses Dodge Reports. 
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Nearly 1100 Dodge field 
men work for him locat- 
ing the needs for his 
products or services. 
Write for booklet, ‘Dodge 
Reports, How to Use 
Them Effectively.’’ 


DODGE REPORTS 


Dept. U-5415, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 

Timely, accurate construction news | 
service East of the Rockies 

TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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. . . CIO for Republican who 
won in New Hampshire race 


race for Attorney General was termed 
by some a reflection of labor weakness. 
CIO unions tried to put Mr. Roosevelt 
into the Governor race at first. 

lowa: Labor leaders feel the loss of 
Democratic Senator Guy M. Gillette, 
who had a score of 100 per cent “right” 
on CIO’s latest list of key votes. Labor 
also took a defeat in the race for Gov- 
ernor, having backed a Democrat. 

Minnesota: Re-election of Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat, and 
election of a Democratic Governor were 
credited partly to labor. Union contribu- 
tions reported: $11,500 for Senator 
Humphrey; $3,500 for Democrats in 
House races. 

Kentucky: Unions count as a labor 
gain the victory of former Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley, who captured the 
seat of Republican Senator John S. 
Cooper. While Mr. Cooper sometimes 
agreed with labor on key issues, unions 
put at least $8,000 into the Barkley cam- 
paign, with $2,000 more for House can- 
didates. 

Connecticut: A big labor drive helped 
Democrat Abraham A. Ribicoff take the 
Governorship from John Lodge, Republi- 
can. 

New Hampshire: CIO backed a Re- 
publican candidate for the Senate—Norris 
Cotton—and won; CIO and AFL tried to 
defeat Republican Senator Styles Bridges, 
and he won. Mr. Cotton takes the seat of 
the late Senator Charles W. Tobey. 

New Jersey: Most unions supported 
Representative Charles R. Howell, Dem- 
ocrat, for the Senate, but a few AFL 
local unions backed former Representa- 
tive Clifford P. Case, Republican. Unions 
contributed $22,000 to Democrats in this 
race and the House contests. Decision to 
back Mr. Howell was largely on party 
basis, since Mr. Case had a “good” labor 
record, was listed in CIO’s 1952 score 
card as a “friend of labor.” 

Oregon: Unions gave $6,500 and 
other aid to Democrat Richard L. Neu- 
berger, who managed to unseat Senator 
Guy Cordon, Republican. The latter’s 
score was listed as “all wrong” in CIO’s 
1954 checklist on key issues. Donations 
of $5,000 for Senate and House candi- 
dates were reported by AFL. 

West Virginia: United Mine Workers 
joined CIO and AFL in helping re-elect 
Senator Matthew M. Neely, Democrat. 
Unions gave $10,000 and urged mem- 
bers to vote for him. Senator Neely’s 
CIO score is considered 100 per cent 
“right” on key showdowns in 1954. 

New Mexico: CIO’s steel and auto 
unions chipped in $7,500 to help out 
(Continued on page 147) 





when you step ‘ 
off the train in 
New York City... 


E, L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington 
Avenue on Manhattan’s 
Midtown East Side 
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MODERNIZATION 
begins with 
Plant Site Selection 


New equipment and mo- 
chinery are not enough if 
your plant is not in the 
RIGHT location. 



















Before selecting the site 


a for that new plant, by all 
means take advantage of our 


offer to supply you with de- 
tailed information on out 
standing locations in the 
Seaboard Southeast. 

Our experienced plant lo- 
cation service is available to 
you without cost or obliga 
tion. All correspondence and 
discussions will be held in 
strict confidence. 

Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 

Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginio 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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_. . Leaders admit results 
were nof up fo expectations 


Democratic Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
on. He won. 

Wyoming: Labor contributions of 
$9,500 are reported for former Senator 
joseph C. O’Mahoney, Democrat, in his 
uecessful bid to return to the Senate. 
Montana: Railroad unions joined AFL 


mocratic Senator James E. Murray, 
o won. His “score” in CIO's 1954 
jst is 100 per cent “right.” 

Colorado: CIO Steelworkers gave 
$4,000 in a vain effort to elect former 
Representative John Carroll to the Sen- 
ite. Unions won in supporting Senator 
fdwin C. Johnson for Governor. 
Massachusetts: Labor lost out on its 
Democratic candidates for Senate and 


$ 
CIO groups in giving $11,000 to 
wh 


— 


site ... 177 “friends” in the House 

all 

four 

de | Governor. Union contributions of $2,500 

out | Were reported for the Senate race. 

te In judging results of all of these con- 

io. | tests, most union officials conceded that 

eto | the scores were not up to early predic- 

ig | tions. The Democratic—and labor—gains 

a were not as large as anticipated. In in- 
dustrial centers, however, the unions 

| usually turned out a good vote, leaders 

et | SAY. In some States they were disap- 

{ pointed at the Republican support shown 

io } by farmers. Union politicians had hoped 
to get more help from the rural areas. 

While other union officials predicted 

an even greater labor effort in the 1956 
elections, John L. Lewis suggested 

“ through his Miners’ paper that AFL and 


TH 


954 





FCO officials ought to work more at or- 
ganizing and wage negotiations and less 
at politics, 
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A picture worth millions - 
by Raytheon Microwave 


Nipped in the bud—costly fires that mean losses in millions. 
Picked up by a rotating TV camera, the first signs of fire are 
beamed by Raytheon Microwave Transmitter to forest rangers 
at a distant central location. 


Essential to this relay system is a Raytheon Klystron — 
rugged microwave tube engineered by the company that for 
nearly 30 years has pioneered electronic products for home, 
industry and the armed forces. More and more, the name 
Raytheon is a symbol of. ..‘‘Excellence in Electronics.’’ 


*Trademark 
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ALL-NEW RAYTHEON CHALLENGER TV has 
exclusive “stand-up” tuning. Comes in 8 
smart decor colors. Compact, portable, 
sleek —its cabinet. face is all picture. 





SMOKE-FREE, DUST-FREE AIR! 


Raytheon 
Micronaire* Electrostatic Air Clean- 
er cleans and circulates room air with 
99.2% efficiency. Compact, portable. 
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revolutionary new method 


puts stencil duplicating 


in the printing class 





J 

The twin-cylinder system of the Gestetner 
sweeps away all the old concepts of stencil 
duplicating. Its reproductions approach 
professional print-shop work in clarity and 
attractiveness. Automatic operation through- 
out eliminates guesswork, speeds up pro- 
duction and steps up quality. 


AUTOMATIC INKING..... cs 


NO CANS 


NO BRUSHES 
NO PADS 


SIMPLY CLIP THE INK TUBE INTO PLACE 


Your most fastidious office girl will find 
the Gestetner a clean simple operation. 
Dials are set to the ink density and the 
number of copies desired... and... the 
Gestetner does the rest... automatically. 
Color... too... in a dozen different 
hues . . . with changes made in three 
minutes! Yet Gestetner costs no more! 


Gestetner is the World's Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment 
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Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
50 McLean Avenue peas const 90 cot | 
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| Yonkers 5, New York 
Please send me Booklet #42. 
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© _Finance Week 


Getting Out of the Red— 
Still Ike’s Big Problem 


A new situation is arising for 
Government's debt and money 
managers. For Mr. Eisenhower, 
it's part good and part bad. 

There’s a good chance that, 
before too long, real progress 
can be made in reshaping the 
unwieldy national debt. That 
will redeem a campaign pledge. 

But prospects of ending the 
growth of the debt haven’t got- 
ten any brighter. 


A Republican Administration al- 
ready beset by financial troubles is to 
find money matters complicated fur- 
ther by the loss of Congress. 

For Republicans, looking to 1956, a 
promised budget balance now becomes 
even more desirable, and even more 
difficult. New problems are likely to 
be created on both sides of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s account books. 

Democrats, also looking to 1956, are 





to have more to say now about how much 
spending power Government gets. The 
President may find himself with more 
spending authority for many programs, 
But, since the Democrats won't have to 
balance the books—that job is up to the 
Executive—taxes provided by Congress 


may not be geared 


spending called for by Congress. 
Only in managing the country’s cir. 
culating money supply—in fostering 
“easy” money or “hard” money—is the 
Administration to have a_ relatively 
free hand in finance for the next two 


years. 


In more detail, here is what the elec- 
tion means in terms of Government’ 
financial policies and practices: 

Money, you can be sure, is to stay 
abundant and relatively cheap. Repub- 
lican losses, moderate for an _ off-year a 
election, are not being taken as a sign 
that people disapprove of Administra- 


tion credit policies. 


This means that, so long as a business 
recovery is less than a certainty, a sym- 
pathetic Federal Reserve Board will 
order the money pumps kept on. Busi- 
nessmen, home buyers, State and local 





§ Do 


too closely to the th 





The aim: to cut cost of Government 
The result, in annual spending: 


The aim: to reduce taxes 
The result, in annual tax take: 


The aim: to balance the budget 
The result, in deficit for year: 


The aim: to reduce national debt 
The result, in size of debt: 


The aim: to shift debt out of banks 


The result, in part of debt 
held by banks: 


within 1 year: 

in 1 to 5 years: 

in 5 to 10 years: 

in 10 years or more: 





How Republicans Handled U.S. Finances 


When Republicans 
Were Elected in 1952 


74.3 billions 


64.8 billions 


9.4 billions 


265 billions 


36.3 per cent 


The aim: to put debt on longer-term basis 
The result, in part of debt coming due 


30.4 per cent 
32.9 per cent 
16.2 per cent 
20.5 per cent 
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governments, all are to have a relatively 
asy time borrowing money. 

@ Down payments generally, on new 
homes, Cars, television sets, are to re- 
main small. Long periods will be allowed 
in which to repay. Interest rates on 
loans will stay fairly low. 

What the election also means, though, 
is that at the first sign of threatened 
inflation the money pumps will be 
Jowed. The pursuit of an easy-money 
policy for 15 months doesn’t mean that 
Mr. Eisenhower’s money managers have 
acepted the Truman plan for cheap 
d easy money in good times and bad. 
ter a year of recession, they still re- 
gard inflation as the real danger. 

Look for a quick end to easy money, 
then, at the first hint of a general price 
rise. 

Deficit spending isn’t going to be so 
easy to end. The budget situation is 
outlined in the box on page 148, together 
with a summary of what the Adminis- 
tration has accomplished. Obviously, 
progress has been made. Yet this year’s 
deficit is to be bigger, not smaller, than 
last year’s. 

For a look ahead, take the revenue 
side first—it’s revenues that determine 
how much spending can be done without 
deficits. 

Government's income, as the box 
score shows, has been trimmed from 64.8 
billion dollars in the year Mr. Eisen- 
hower took office to an expected 59.3 
billion this year—ending next June 30. 
A business slump and a falling na- 
tional income account for part of that 
drop. Most of it, though, is the result 
of tax cuts pledged and delivered—or, 
at least, acquiesced in—by the Repub- 
licans. 

But that’s far from all. If the Admin- 
istration’s claim that it produced more 
than 7 billions of tax reduction this 
year is accurate, then tax revenues will 
decline somewhat more, even if the 
tax collector does get an assist from 
business recovery. And new cuts in tax 
rates themselves are by no means im- 
possible. 

One big tax cut, in fact, is already 
on the law books. Tax rates on top 
corporate incomes are all set to drop 
next April 1 from 52 per cent to 47 per 
cent, and on smaller corporate incomes 
from 30 per cent to 25 per cent. Cost 
to Government will be about 2 billion 
dollars in annual revenues. 

It must be obvious, however, that a 
Democratic Congress anxious to prove 
that there is only one real “party of the 
people” is not going to permit corporate 
tax relief without granting substantial 
relief to individuals at the same time. 
Indeed, Representative Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, who will be Speaker of the 
new House, already has promised that 
the Democrats will remove “some of the 
inequities” from present taxes. He means 
(Continued on page 150) 
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Watson-Stillman hydraulic extrusion 
presses are widely used in industry. Forcing 
hot metal through a die, such presses produce 
simple or complicated shapes with speed and 
economy. The press illustrated exerts a force 
of 2200 tons for extruding aluminum. It is 
typical of Watson-Stillman metal extruders, 
available in capacities from 500 to 5000 tons. 
Other hydraulic equipment is supplied to 
plastics and metalworking firms, railroads, 
and industry generally. 

You can buy with confidence from The 
Watson-Stillman Company Division, as from 
all other Porter Divisions. 


AL 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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(Advertisement) 


How Barron’s will help you 


AVOID TRAGIC 
FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE 


in the next 17 weeks 


What you do with your money in the next 17 
weeks can have a serious effect on your whole 
financial future. The next 17 weeks will bring 
changes—both political and economic—which 
can mean crippling losses if you are unwary. 
Or these weeks can put you ahead financially, if 
you act wisely and in time. Let Barron’s Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly give you 
the information and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the values of 
your stocks and bonds, real estate, commodi- 
ties, and cash, itself, are rising or falling as the 
result of changing conditions—political and 
economic—from week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded informa- 
tion each week—not only on industrial and 
market trends, but on the condition and pros- 


pects (the changing fortunes) of individual 
corporations. 

Barron’s never presumes to tell you which 
stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It does tell you 
the facts that affect securities—the underlying 
trends, immediate outlook, vital news and 
statistics that indicate the intrinsic values. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth over 
$12,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a year. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in making 
your investment decisions. Only $5 for 17 
weeks’ trial: full year’s subscription, $15. Just 
send this ad with your check. Or tell us to bill 
you. Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly, 40 New St., New York 4. (USN-1112) 





WHY YOU’LL LIKE TO STAY AT 


~The, 
Lote, a i (move, 


HOTEL 






You’ve heard of “traditional Maryland 
hospitality’’?? We didn’t invent it, but we 
surely keep it going! Teletype: BA263. 








SPLENDID 


New York's 


is the word for 


TWO FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


Frank W. Regan, President 
David J. Martin, Vice Pres. 





Send A Copy 


To Your Friends . 


.. WITHOUT CHARGE 
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... Any cut in personal taxes 
would widen budget gap 


that individuals will be given highe, 
exemptions on their income taxes. 

Yet even a $100 rise in individual ey. 
emptions will cost 2.4 billion dollars ip 
revenues. Added to the loss on the cor. 
poration cut, without offsetting budget 
changes, this would mean a deficit of 
well over 9 billion. 

These are the hard facts that are 
leading to a widespread assumption that 
Mr. Eisenhower will oppose any general 
tax cuts in 1955, that he will recom- 
mend a second one-year extension of 
present rates on corporate earnings. If 
he does, and the Democratic Congress 
goes along, then the gap between Goy- 
ernment income and outgo will be less 
awesome. 

Closing the gap, though, is something 
else again. That’s to take further major 
cuts in outlays. 

Spending, as the box shows, already 
has been reduced by more than 10 bil- 
lion dollars—from 74.3 billion in the year 
Mr. Eisenhower took office to 64 billion 
planned for this year. 

Now, outlays an nondefense programs 
—ordinary peacetime functions of Gov- 
ernment—are being studied for possible 
added savings. A revised price-support 
program can save some funds. Cutbacks 
in other programs also may be recom- 
mended. Yet the Administration may 
hesitate to proceed at full speed in re- 
ducing “big Government.” Many popular 
programs already have been shrunk, and 
not without some protests. While spend- 
ing reductions in the abstract are gen- 
erally popular, cuts that offend no one 
are hard to find. 

The fact is, moreover, that spending 
on all programs except preparation for 
future wars, and the veterans’ payments 
and debt interest that result from past 
wars, already has been slashed to less 
than 10 billion dollars a year. And big- 
ger spending, not smaller, has been of- 
fered by the Administration on highway 
construction and some other programs. 

What all this leads to is the conclusion 
that big spending cuts, if they come at 
all, will have to be in the defense budget. 
Savings from an end to war in Korea 
already have been realized. Cutbacks— 
through extended or canceled contracts- 
already have been substantial, in some 
cases drastic. As budget officials them- 
selves report, much of the “fat” has been 
trimmed off. 

The Administration, it’s being pointed 
out, can effect other big cuts if it pro- 
ceeds still further on the theory that the 
next war will call for more air power and 
relatively small land forces. In keeping 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Our big pictorial folder will give 
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Unsurpassed Service « Magnificent Setting 
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. . . Further rise expected in 
total owed by Government 


with this theory, the Army already has 
been cut back substantially. 

Whether the Administration will care 
to take the further risk, as the only way 
open to a balanced budget, remains to 
be seen. It’s too early to tell, whether a 
Democratic Congress will be so pre- 
occupied with tax cuts for the mass of 
voters it will not worry about deficits. 

Prospects for avoiding substantial 
rises in the huge federal debt, though, 
are not regarded as bright. And even 
less bright, it’s conceded, is the prospect 
that a Democratic Congress will go 
along easily with an extension of the 
higher legal debt ceiling beyond next 
June 30. It’s obvious from all this that 
Mr. Eisenhower's worries over the debt 
ceiling are far from over. 

Handling the debt, however, is a 
function that is exclusively the Execu- 
tive’s. Here the Administration counts 
on real progress toward the objectives 
announced two years ago. 

To see what can be expected, take 
a look at those objectives. 

First was to “lengthen out” the debt— 
that is, to shift more of it over from 
short-term debt to long-term debt. Like 
most home buyers, Government wants 
as long a time as possible in which to 
pay off its “mortgages.” This is the 
reason: When billions of dollars of debt 
are coming due every few months, then 
the Treasury has to make frequent offer- 
ings of Government securities in order 
to get the cash to pay off those old debts. 

That seems easy enough. But to make 
sure those securities are bought up, it 
frequently is necessary for the Federal 
Reserve Board to pump billions of dollars 
into the country’s banks so that investors 
will have plenty of cash and credit to 
use in bidding on the securities. 

The trouble is that Government can’t 
tighten up on the money supply in its 
efforts to choke off any inflation threats, 
and ease up on the money supply to sell 
securities, at the same time. Short-term 
Treasury debt, in other words, hampers 
the ordinary money-managing activities 
of Government. 

The Truman Administration never 
came to grips with the problem. Money 
was kept abundant and cheap for 
Treasury borrowing programs, and for 
every other borrower as well. As for 
inflation, it was fought with direct 
weapons—controls on prices, wages, 
salaries, rents. 

Mr. Eisenhower's top debt manager, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury W. 
Randolph Burgess, has been determined 
to shift over to more long-term debt 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Finest factory-built 
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Die-formed, gang-punched panels give 
Butler buildings that custom-built look. Better 
weather protection, too. 


... but step into a 
BUTLER building 
and see 

for yourself 


Time was when metal buildings were used 
as sheds—relegated to industry’s back 
yard. It wasn’t the material’s fault, but 
the way it was ‘‘designed”’ and built. 
Butler changed all that. You’ll see Butler 
buildings used as factories, offices, labora- 
tories, stores, terminals. Reason? Butler 
frame construction handles heavy suspen- 
sion loads—gives you free use of inside 
space. Exterior cover is all die-formed and 
factory finished—then bolt-assembled. 
That gives you quick erection, ‘‘front- 
yard” looks, and a time-defying weather 
barrier. All this and more at a dramati- 
cally low cost. But step into a Butler 
building and see for yourself. Mail coupon 
today for full information. 


SeUTLERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
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Factories at: 
Kansas City, Mo. « Galesburg, Ill. 
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For prompt reply address office nearest you. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7387 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
987A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1017 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. 87A, Richmond, Calif. 


Please mail more information on Butler steel 
buildings. 
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problem are investing in tax-free 
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every dollar they bring in is spend- 
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ing more of your income! Ask for 
our current list of municipal bond 
offerings. No obligation, of course. 
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in the air... 
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WITH Yuincy 
COMPRESSORS 

An executive can sometimes smell the profit 
in the air . . . the kind of profit that comes 
from a lower cost means of operating a hoist, 
controlling a power shovel or spray-painting 
your product . . . by letting compressed air 
cut down man hours, eliminate costly meth- 
ods and speed up output. 

Compressed air yields 
more for your factory 
operating dollar. And 
to realize the most for 
your compressor out- 
lay, look to a Quincy 
Compressor. It’s hardly 
noticeable in the budg- 
et, doesn’t take up much 
floor space, but delivers 
a steady air supply. 





Send for “AIR MAKES THINGS HUM” telling about 
compressed air applications. Write Dept. US-27 | 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Quincy, Illinois 


Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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. . . Short-term debt found 
hard to get rid of 


and, thus, free Government’s hands for 
money management. 

Progress to date, as the box score 
shows, has not been spectacular. 

Shortest-term debt, maturing in a year 
or less, has increased from 30.4 per cent 
to 38.2 per cent of the total of market- 
able securities. In the 12 months ahead, 
well over 60 billion dollars of debt will 
come due and have to be paid. 

In the next group—debt maturing in 
1 to 5 years—however, there’s a more 
than offsetting gain. This part of the 
short-term debt has been reduced from 
32.9 per cent to 23 per cent of the total. 

If you put those figures together, you 
find that Mr. Burgess has made some 
progress in reducing the proportion of 
the debt coming due within 5 years— 
from 63.3 per cent to 61.2 per cent of 
the total. 

All of that progress has been made by 
shifting into the intermediate or medium- 
term group—the maturities of 5 to 10 
years. 

It’s the really long-term debt that Mr. 
Burgess would like to get into. For a 
clue to his chances, take a look at what 
happened to him the one time he tried 
it. The new debt manager had been in 
office less than three months when he 
offered for sale a billion dollars’ worth 
of 30-year bonds. 

In doing so, he competed with other 
borrowers—home buyers, © corporations, 
State and local governments—whose de- 
mand for long-term loans already was 
near an all-time high. Result, it’s admit- 
ted, was something like “panic” in the 
money markets. The money supply 
tightened considerably, security prices 
weakened and interest rates rose. Bor- 
rowers had a rough time. 

It was only a few weeks after this 
that the “hard” money policy was aban- 
doned and an “easy” money policy sub- 
stituted. During the business slump that 
followed, money was kept relatively 
plentiful and cheap. 

Now, with about 17 billion dollars of 
debt coming due in December, Mr. 
Burgess has another chance to sell some 
long-term bonds, and so to “lengthen” 
the debt. He is not going to take that 
chance. At a time when the demand for 
long-term loans is so great for the build- 
ing of homes, factories, schools and 
roads, he has no intention of capturing 
any of the limited supply of funds that 
people are willing to lend for long terms. 
You have his word for that. 

Before long, however, Mr. Burgess 
hopes that recovering business and gen- 
erally changed conditions will permit 

(Continued on page 153) 
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than you think! 


Big things are going on out West—so big, it’s 
hard to realize how drastically they will affect 
YOUR business plans. A reliable forecast indi- 
cates that California alone will account for over 
one quarter of the total U. S. population in- 
crease between 1950 and 1960. 
Are you prepared for this rich, new market? 
The best solution is a plant in Santa Clara 
County, California—at the population and dis- 
tribution CENTER of the West. 


WRITE TODAY for the free booklet, 32 Billion 
Dollar Market.” See why a Santa Clara 
County plant brings you closer to greater profits. 
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... Treasury seeks to cut 


share of debt held by banks 


him to sell some long-term bonds. There 
s every reason to expect that he will 
he able to. Meanwhile, he may be able 
io shift some more debt from the under- 
jyear group to the 5-to-10 year group. 

In its second objective on the debt— 
io shift ownership of Treasury securities 










man walking 


to Australia... 


STEWARD R. B. JONES 


here, a man strong on 
service and hard on 
shoe leather, serves 
dinner with champagne 
aboard an Australia- 
New Zealand- bound 


Qantas Super Constellation. 


@ Fly Qantas to the South Seas either 

Ist Class (extremely luxurious, with 
sleeper-chair) or Tourist. From San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Fiji (connections to Tahiti, Samoa), and after just one night 
in the air, Auckland or Sydney. Or fly onward by Qantas— 
North to the Orient, West to Europe, Africa—to 26 countries 
on 5 continents and Qantas all the way. 

May we suggest you ask your travel agent or any Qantas 
or BOAC office for details? 


fom banks to individuals, corporations, 
rs—the Administration has been even 
ss successful. There has been virtually 
yo change in the proportion of the debt 
qned by banks. 

Banks, in other words, are still in a 
position to cash in huge amounts of 
Treasury securities whenever they need 
more money to lend to their customers. 
The | hat situation would hamper any effort 
oom {by the money managers to tighten up on 
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: securities, will shift some debt out of 
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Business activity is continuing to im- 
prove as manufacturers increase their 
output in response to larger orders. 

Auto production jumped to 65,173 cars 
in the week ended October 29, up 
43 per cent in a week to the largest 
total in nearly two months. A race is 
on to supply dealers with 1955 models, 
eagerly awaited by the public. 

Steel mills scheduled output at 75.7 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
November 6 for the eighth straight 
gain and the best rate this year. 

The television business is booming. 
Manufacturers turned out 228,000 sets 
in the week ended October 22—8,000 
above the record established late in 
1950. In September of this year, pro- 
duction rose to a monthly record of 
947,796. Factory shipments, neverthe- 
less, have exceeded production, bring- 
ing a drop in factory inventories in 
both September and October. 

Railway freight shipments, normally in 
a decline at this time of year, are 
holding up better than usual. Loadings 
of manufactured goods in the week 
ended October 30 were only 4.7 per 
cent below a year ago, the smallest 
year-to-year decline in 1954. Steel, 
autos, appliances and other goods are 
being shipped in rising volume. 

Construction activity was at a rate of 
37.5 billions per year in October, 
barely below the September record. 

Orders received by manufacturers 
bulged in September to their highest 
since the summer of 1953. Unfilled 
orders, after falling steadily all this 
year, increased to 47.7 billions, up 
400 millions. 

Defense orders placed by the Govern- 
ment have spurted since July. Con- 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activit 





tracts for military hard goods totaled 
5 billions from July through October. 

Retailers are placing orders more freely 
with their suppliers. Department-store 
orders in September were 27. per cent 
above August. That compares with an 
average August-September gain of 16 
per cent from 1947 to 1953. 
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Government supports to business, effec- 
tive in cushioning the decline of 
1953-54, now provide a base from 
which activity can expand. As the top 
chart shows, there are now 52 billion 
dollars of outstanding loans made, 
guaranteed or insured by the Govern- 
ment, more than five times the total 
of 1946. 

Home-financing aids already have in- 
volved the Government in 35 billions 


of mortgage guarantees and insurangg 
and direct mortgage investments. The 
total is now rising rapidly under the 
influence of low down payments and 
long maturities for VA and FHA loans, 

Agriculture now risks 7.4 billions of Goy. 
ernment money through loans 
price supports. This does not include 
3.7 billions tied up in inventory 
dairy products, wheat, corn and otht 
commodities. 

Foreign loans totaling 8 billions about 
complete the 52-billion total. 

Federal aid to highway construction, 
now under study by the Administra. 
tion, may transfer to the Government 
some of the risk now taken by pur 
chasers of State highway bonds. To 
raise money for the States, a National 
Highway Authority would be created, 
A Government corporation, it would 
issue its own bonds to the public, 
secured by a pledge of federal gaso- 
line tax collections. To keep the bonds 
from appearing as part of its debt, 
the Government, under the plan most 
favored, would not guarantee them. 
Yet if the threat of loss ever arose, 
Congress probably would take steps 
to protect holders of the bonds. 

The lift to business activity given by 
Government credit programs is 
strong one. Home building in Octo 
was at its highest in nearly four years. 
Aim of the highway-financing plan 
is to increase highway expenditures 
by 4 to 5 billions per year within 
three years. 

Strongest impulse toward recovery 
comes just now from the rise in orders 
and factory output. The U.S. private 
economy has vigor of its own, even 
without new Government aids. 
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What happens when businessmen are too rushed ? 


OU KNOW the obvious things, of course. 

The piled-up desk, the decisions hanging 
fire, the appointments cancelled, the people 
you can’t see. It’s a picture that’s all too 
familiar in most business offices. But the 
really serious part of it is the way an im- 
portant matter can get lost in the shuffle. 
A matter, for example, that could mean 
the end of your business. 


If you’re perpetually rushed, the chances 
are you never really have time to check and 
see whether your accounts receivable and 
other business records are kept in a really 
trustworthy safe, or a potential ‘‘incinera- 
tor.” There are thousands of “unsafe” safes 


in use, today. They don’t bear the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label. If a fire 
ever starts, they cremate records. Leave 
them in ashes. 

And what makes it worse is that you can’t 
count on a fireproof building to prevent 
such a tragedy. These buildings just wall-in 
fires. Make them hotter. 

And even though you can normally count 
on fire insurance to cover your losses, it 
probably would not cover them fully, if 
you lost your records. There’s a clause 
which says: “‘proof-of-loss must be ren- 
dered within 60 days.’’ Could you ‘‘render” 
it without records? 


FREE! TELLS YOUR RISK! 
The FIRE “DANGERater”’ dials in 30 seconds 


the answer which may save your business 
from ruin. Easy to use. Accurate. Authen- 
tic. Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail coupon for your 


free “DANGERater,” now. No obligation. 


IF IT’S MOSLER . . 


IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe “:: 
oSsier nate °"".7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


. Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 


Vaults at Fort Inox and the femous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Don’t let “being rushed” keep you from pro- 
tecting yourself! You could lose everything! 
Out of every 100 firms that lose their rec- 
ords in a fire—43 


ever reopen. And many 


of the rest struggle for years to recover. 
Check your safe, today. Get a free Mosler 
FIRE “ 
exact risk. Then get the protection it calls 
for. But trust nothing but the best. Mosler 


‘GERater”’ to determine your 


is recognized as the leader in protection, 
styling, value. Check classified telephone 
directory for the Mosler dealer in your 
city. See his complete line of Mosler Rec- 
ord Safes. Or mail the coupon for free 
*“DANGERater,” now! 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t ‘USN-11 
32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me (check one or both): 
Free Mosler FIRE “DANGERater.” 
] Catalog, showing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 











"Room for four different models 
of big planes inside Building 
B-1 at Georgia’s GAP-6” 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


The main building at GAP-6 (Government Aircraft 
Plant No. 6), Marietta, Georgia, is big because it 
was built big by the government for the express 
purpose of efficiently manufacturing the largest of 
multi-engine airplanes. 

Operated today by Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s Georgia Division with a close-knit team of 
14,800 people, GAP-6 is turning out big C-130A 
assault transports and six-engine B-47 jet bombers, 
in addition to the modification of early B-47’s. Yet 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 
(a Lockheed advertisement) 










UNDER ONE ROOF 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No. 4 in a series) 





because of the 76 acres under one roof there is 
ample space for straight-line assembly of another 
multi-engine airplane. And this will still leave floor 
space on the same level for the convenient manu- 
facture of the majority of parts feeding to the four 
assembly lines. 

Everything about Government Aircraft Plant 
No. 6 is BiG, and, when bigger airplanes are 
needed, GAP-6 is ready to produce them in quan- 
tity. It can even expand very easily if desired. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 
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™) Business Around the World 


PARIS * ZURICH « BONN « LONDON 





>> Foreign business circles are pleased with U.S. election results--in a quiet 
sort of way. There may be some advantage abroad in the return of a Democratic 
Congress. Democrats are associated by many foreigners with freer trade 
policies, liberal foreign aid, more or less inflationary programs. 

But Democratic control is so slender and cleavages within both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties are so evident that foreign businessmen are very 
far from counting chickens before they are hatched. 

Truth _is--in Western Europe anyway--businessmen have plenty to do without 
speculating on vague U.S. possibilities. 





>> Also, it's worth noting that what happens in the U.S. isn't quite as 
important as it used to be to European businessmen, whose self-confidence is 
growing. There's a new spirit of self-reliance. 

This more-independent attitude has become increasingly noticeable in the 
last year. Observers explain it this way: 

Economic trends in the U.S. and Western Europe have contrasted sharply 
Since the summer of 1953. Industrial production in the U.S. fell off last 
summer and autumn and has shown little change this year. Europe's industry 
during this whole period has advanced strongly, going from one postwar record to 
another. Indeed, European business never before has been this good. 

This performance has upset all the predictions. It was said frequently a 
year ago that, "when the U.S. sneezes, Europe catches pneumonia." But Europe 
doesn't show a sign of even a sniffle. Matter of fact, business in Europe has 
trended strongly upward ever since 1948, except for the Korean aftermath. 

Billions in U.S. aid, credits and orders have, of course, been a major 
factor in European recovery, in plant rehabilitation and expansion, in reducing 
unemployment, balancing budgets, licking inflation, steadying currencies. 

By mid-1953, everything started to click at once in Western Europe. 
Exports were picking up. Prices were steady. Productivity was improving. 
Wages were rising. Consumer demand was increasing. And so it has been since. 

Europeans have been too busy for more than a passing glance at the U.S. and 
its business problems. They have clean forgotten to have a recession. 


























>> But there's more to it than that. Rather than Europe's being affected by 
the U.S. recession, Europe's prosperity prevented something worse in the U.S. 
That's the new thinking in some European and American circles. 

U.S. commercial exports (excluding military items) actually increased in 
the first half of 1954 over the year-earlier period, when the U.S. boom was at a 
peak. Explanation: Prosperous Western Europe has been buying more in the U.S. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


and also more in raw-material-producing countries that are, in turn, good 
markets for U.S. goods. This increase in U.S. exports has been one of the 
factors that have helped to check the decline in U.S. production. 

Or--to look at it another way: 

U.S. imports have been falling since mid-1953, as U.S. business drew down 
on inventories. But Western European imports have been rising, so that the raw- 
material countries haven't felt the fall-off in U.S. buying as much as usual. 

U.S. aid to Western Europe has continued in such proportions that this area 
has been able to pile up larger reserves of gold and dollars. 

Result of this has been relaxation of import curbs on dollar goods ina 
number of countries such as Western Germany, the Netherlands, Italy. Also, 
currency restrictions have been eased in a number of instances. 

Upshot of all this is that the U.S. is getting somewhat unexpected and 
indirect benefits at a useful time from the European boom engineered with 
massive U.S. help. Corollary is that West European businessmen feel quite 
definitely now that they are standing on their own feet. 
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>> The strong trend in European business has inevitably attracted the 
attention of U.S. manufacturers--especially in the last year or two. 

Top-ranking U.S. firms have been busily setting up or expanding manufactur- 
ing facilities abroad. Operating within countries having trade barriers 
(tariffs, import quotas, currency restrictions) obviously has certain advan- 
tages. Wage costs are lower than in the United States. Products made right in 
Europe can be lower priced than those hauled all the way across the Atlantic. 

However, headaches abound for Americans setting up in business in Western 











Europe. These include complex tax systems, elaborate social-security pro- 
visions, restrictive business laws, difficulties in sending home earnings. 

But an increasing number of American companies are apparently deciding that 
the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. Many hundreds of U.S. manufacturers 
have set themselves up in France, the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, Britain in 
the last year or two. Big corporate names such as General Motors, International 
Business Machines, Remington Rand, International Harvester, Standard Oil fre- 
quently turn up in lists of firms developing or expanding European plants. 

Investments of American companies in West European branches and subsidi- 
aries certainly are growing rapidly. They totaled 2.1 billion dollars at the 
end of 1952 and are at least 2.5 billion now. Further large expansion lies 
ahead--especially by automobile companies. 

The very fact of this increasing U.S. investment in Europe adds to the 
psychological uplift most European businessmen feel these days. 











>> Effects of the long dock strike add up to quite a setback for Britain. 
Exports of British goods worth 300 million dollars have been greatly 
delayed. Many were Christmas bound for the vital dollar market. British 
reasoning is that irritated customers ordering chinaware, toys or sweaters, for 
example, may next time turn to enterprising Germans, Swiss or others. “Many 
automobiles were held up such a long time that foreign buyers canceled orders. 
Incoming food and merchandise worth 600 million dollars was blocked so long 
that meat and butter will be less plentiful early in 1955. Normal schedules of 
refrigerator ships from Australasia have been badly messed up. 
Communist-agitated dock strike quickly reached Britain's jugular vein. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor, The news poges are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








STALEMATE GOVERNMENT 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


N THE GAME OF CHESS there comes occasionally a 
stalemate—when neither player can win. The only 
thing to do is to begin another contest. 

The election last week did not provide a clear-cut vic- 
tory for either party. While the House of Representa- 
tives went Democratic, neither party actually won con- 
trol of the Senate. The actual result is a line-up of 48 
Senators who in this or previous elections were chosen 
as Republicans and 48 Senators who were elected as 
Democrats. Normally such a tie would be resolved by 
the vote of the Vice President, who is a Republican. 

But it so happens that one Senator—who four years 
ago and ten years ago was a successful candidate on the 
legally designated Republican ballot of his State in a 
primary election and who then accepted the votes of 
the same party also on a legally designated Republican 
ballot in the general election—announced a few weeks 
ago that he would leave his party and vote with the 
Democrats in the next organization of the Senate. This 
can give to the Democratic Party control of the Senate, 
which means the right to appoint committee chairmen 
and to have a larger ratio of Democrats than Repub- 
licans sit on each committee. 

Thus one man—not the people of America—will 
have decided the control of the United States Senate 
in the next Congress, which begins in January. 

This was never contemplated by those who from the 
earliest days of American history sponsored the con- 
cept of party responsibility and party discipline. While 
members of Congress have veered from one side to the 
other on concrete issues, never has there been a case in 
which a Senator has deserted his party on the strictly 
procedural question of organization. 

The episode reveals the glaring weakness of the 
American constitutional system and underlines the need 
for the adoption of the Canadian parliamentary sys- 
tem wherein the people vote in or out of power a party 
as such and hold either major party responsible for 
both executive and legislative functions. 


Today America faces a divided government, 

an irresponsible government, a stalemate government. 
For many years the threat of serious injury to the 
welfare of the American people, indeed to their safety, 
has been present in the failure of the Constitution to 
provide a system that insures responsibility by a single 
party over both the executive and legislative branches. 
It is conceivable that in the midst of war a divided 
government can do great damage. Such a divided gov- 
ernment was voted in during the last two weeks of 





World War I. It did frustrate American diplomacy in 
the subsequent two years. It did bring decisions by the 
Senate which contributed indirectly to the outbreak of 
World War II. For if a partisan Republican Senate had 
not rejected the plea of a Democratic Party President 
and America had joined the League of Nations, as 
many of us urged at that time, the whole course of 
world history might have been changed. 

Since the people delegate legislative power to the 
Congress and administrative obligations to the Presi- 
dent, it is desirable that both branches should hold 
office concurrently. A two-year term for members of the 
House of Representatives, a six-year term for Senators, 
and a four-year term for the President is illogical. A 
uniform term of either two years or four years would 
be a marked improvement. 

The seats of two thirds of the Senate members were 
not voted upon at all last week. The people in many 
States of the Union were not permitted to have a voice 
in the selection of the members of the new Senate who 
now can control or modify its policies. 

The trend of events, therefore, reveals more and more 
the necessity for a revision of the Constitution. 


What America needs, what every republic 
needs, is a system in which the executive and the legis- 
lative are elected from the same party and together en- 
trusted with power. What the people need, as has been 
stated on this page many times before, is a means of 
continuing in power a party that satisfies public opin- 
ion or of turning out promptly a party that has failed 
to fulfill the wishes of the electorate. 

If it be not desired to allow the people an instantane- 
ous check on both the Presidency and the Congress— 
as is the case in other English-speaking countries—at 
least there is merit in the idea of a two-year term for 
both houses and for the President himself, with no lim- 
itation on the number of terms to which the Executive 
could be re-elected. 

America today has no satisfactory means of express- 
ing the national will through the combined action of 
the national legislature and the Executive. 

The President ought to be selected by a majority of 
the members of Congress from its own membership 
after an election in which the party leaders have ex- 
plained to the electorate their programs of public pol- 
icy. This would insure the choice of a President with 
legislative experience and also the proper coordination 
of the work of the Congress and the President. That is 
the way to prevent stalemate government. 
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ELK HERD moving to lower altitude after first snow on a Pacific Northwest tree farm. Clear- 
cut areas at lower elevation provide winter forage, while stands of seed trees afford shelter. 


tree farms provide benefits for man and wildlife... 


Architects are using more and more wood 
to bring comfort and individuality into 
modern homes. The warmth of natural wood 
is ideal for this pleasant, informal den. 





A perpetual supply of wood for lumber, pulp, paper and countless other 
products is the main objective of America’s 5,400 tree farmers. However, 
scientific management of timber as a crop on privately owned tree farms 
produces other benefits of great importance to both man and wildlife 

Good forest management plans consider the relationship between the 
business of providing a permanent supply of wood for the nation and 
such other factors as watersheds, food and shelter for wildlife, and 
recreation areas. Timberlands which are properly managed help retain 
moisture and rainfall in the forest soil to supply streams, lakes and 
water tables. Wildlife thrives on tree farms, finding abundant forage in 
the harvested areas and shelter in the larger timber stands. On tree 
farms, constant protection from fire, insects and disease helps preserve 
these many benefits for America. 

Today, about 32 million acres of tax-paying timberland all across the 
nation are operated as tree farms. All Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company 
forestlands are certified tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington for a free booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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NOTICE TO | 
PERSONS SEEKING 


CHRISTMAS GLFTS 


HIRAM WALKER & Sons, StsteHlers, respectfully inform the public that 
they have procured a number of fine Decanters, representing a 
Triumph in the Art of native American glassware. 

These they have filled with the choice straight Bourbon 
Whiskey bearing their name: WALKER’S DELUXE. They be- A 
lieve this Whiskey to be unsurpassed by any other. It is made i $ 
of purest Grain and aged fully 7 yrs. ‘wes 

Owing to the excellencies of their Appearance and Contents, 
these Elegant Decanters are greatly recommended as Gifts and 
for Entertaining. Those blessed with many Friends may wish to 
purchase by the Case. Persons desirous of buying should go 
without delay to their accustomed Putveyors of liquors and 
inquire for - 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
90.4 PROOF 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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